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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

President James M. Taylor, LL.D. 

Vassar College 

On behalf of Vassar College, I have the honor of welcoming 
your Association. Its presence here emphasizes our sympathy with 
an aspect of education too much neglected in our colleges. Though 
we may differ in certain practical details, we unite in our faith 
that education concerns the whole man — not merely the intel- 
lectual and moral, but also the aesthetic nature, in the broad sense 
in which Aristotle used the word. 

Mark you, I am not forgetting the intellectual element in 
the aesthetic. The fact that to so many hearers the sensuous 
factor in music is the sole one does not blind us to the intellectual 
power which discovers and develops the relations of tones, con- 
structs systems of harmony, and traces through a composition the 
acts of the composer's mind as surely as a philosopher follows an 
idea through the brilliant pages of Bergson, or a reader thrills 
with intellectual delight, as well as emotion, in hearing a page of 
Browning or Tennyson. The ministry of the arts to society is 
not merely pleasurable sensation, but the expression of an ideal 
grasped by the intellect and embraced by the emotions. The 
genius which creates great forms calls for an answering apprecia- 
tion of the whole man. The great trinity of the soul — truth, 
beauty, goodness — is not a trilogy, nor a tri-unity, but an essential 
and abiding unity in an Eternal One. " Not art for art's sake," 
said George Sand, " that is a vain word ; Art for Truth, Art for 
Beauty and Goodness — that is the Religion I seek." 

But after all, the paramount element which distinguishes the 
arts is the imagination. '* The product of imagination fructified 
by thought" was a definition of Dr. Ritter's. There lies its 
special value in education, setting against fact the equal truth of 
imagination, and, against the pragmatic demands of life and our 
proneness in general education to exalt the intellect alone, insist- 

7 
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ing on the ideal. That gave it its ethical value in the estimation 
of the great Greeks. But here also lies the responsibility of the 
leaders of your art. Music may be lascivious and sensual as well 
as elevating, clarifying and spiritual. There is no education, 'only 
degeneration, in the sublimated ragtime that upholds a turkey 
trot. 

Early in my relations to Vassar the question of the place of 
the arts in a college curriculum was forced on us. I think there 
was no exception to the rule through our country that music 
schools invited to themselves students of inferior academic prepara- 
tion. The requirements were so low that they reacted on the 
estimate of your art itself. Here we had already decided to lift 
up those standards, when Dr. Ritter died. He, and our professor 
of the Fine Arts, were heads of schools, with no place in the college 
faculty, and the diplomas of the school were recognized as inferior 
when compared with the college degree. I issued a circular then, 
in 1 89 1, appealing to the trustees, first, to make the art professors 
members of the college faculty and to abolish the sdiools, as such ; 
second, to admit to the study of the arts only those of college 
rank; third, to place in the college curriculum the history and 
science of Music (and Fine Arts), opening them to all students 
of junior and senior grade ; and fourth, to provide the best instruc- 
tion in practice, as an extra collegiate study. Not yet have we 
reached the point where we rank the training of piano-practice 
beside that of the laboratories of physics and chemistry. Be it 
remembered in this connection, that here we do not aim at prepara- 
tion in any special '' discipline," not even the preparation of 
teachers. Our aim is distinctly a general and liberal education. 

How much we accomplish in the direction of your art, our 
program does not tell you. Professor Gow may be trusted to keep 
it in the first place. The instruction is supplemented by concerts, 
choir-work, special lectures and services. The work is honored 
here — though not as the only study or the only art. We have not 
yet reached the point suggested by the poet — 
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Content to hear, 

Oh! Wonderful effect of Music's powerl 

Messiah's Eulogy for Handel's sake/ 
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but, as an art, expressive of the highest experiences of the soul, 
quickening life, awakening vision, stimulating thought, enlarging 
sjmipathy, ministering to men, we count it ours, and we welcome 
its teachers to the best we have. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

ON BEHALF OF THE DUTCHESS COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF 

MUSICIANS 

John C Griggs 

Vassar College, Foughkeepsie, N. Y. 

None of us knows whether there exists an interstellar or inter- 
planetary association of musicians, but if there be such an institu- 
tion, we are all reasonably sure that Professor Pratt knows of it, 
dnd that he is, at least in his astral body, a charter member and 
general manager, for associations are to him but pawns on a 
board, to be moved whither and how he will. 

This is a day of organization. We have represented upon 
our program the International Association, the National Associa- 
tion, and the New York State Association. We are to receive 
ambassadors from the American College of Musicians — ambassa- 
dors proffering gifts as well as friendship. The closer relation 
between the culture of music and academic institutions was marked 
a few years since by the organization of the Eastern Educational 
Music Conference, having for its particular field of study the teach- 
ing of music in our colleges and secondary schools. Many members 
of that Conference are present today, and the fact of our assem- 
bling here in the buildings of Vassar College gives further emphasis 
to this relation between music and academic life, which is the 
subject of their discussions. 

Last, but by no means least, in this wealth of organization may 
be mentioned the Dutchess County Association of Musicians, 
whose welcome I now most cordially extend to you all, whatever 
your affiliations and various illustrious memberships may be. Nor 
are we of the D. C. A. M. fully persuaded that this is a welcome 
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from the small to the great, from the microcosm to the macrocosm, 
for, although our field is not as wide as yours, there is alwayi^ 
something to be said for intensive as against extensive plans, and 
we feel that it is a great thing to stand at the veiy beginning and 
matrix of opportimity. 

Adopting, then, the view of the good Dutch inhabitants of this 
region, that the Hudson Valley is the center of God's universe, 
and that Dutchess County — • spelled with a " t " — is the very 
hub and bull's-eye of that center, we bid you welcome to these 
Elysian Fields. You will say and do many things, perhaps, that 
we with our narrower outlook shall not understand, but we will 
treat you with respect, and will try, both here and at the Wednes- 
day evening concert especially, to do what we can to make your 
brief stay among us as enjoyable as possible. Some of us wear 
badges, and some do not, but in either case, and wherever you 
find us, do not hesitate to ask us questions, and tell us your troubles, 
and we will try to make you glad! 
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CHURCH MUSIC AND THE GREGORIAN SYSTEM 

Wallace Goodrich 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Mass. 

" Gregorian music is especially appropriate to the services of 
penitentiar seasons." This opinion is not infrequently expressed; 
it is shared by many churchmen, and, no doubt, is often justified 
by the results of well-meaning, but misguided efforts to cultivate 
Gregorian music without the knowledge which can be acquired 
only by special and serious study. But the subject is worthy of 
deeper consideration. 

The music of the Western Church may be divided into two 
classes; the one is founded upon the Gregorian, the other 
upon the modern musical system. For many hundreds of years 
the Gregorian or ecclesiastical modes provided the foundation for 
the musical liturgy of the Church, from the determination of 
simple melodic formulae, through the development of the florid 
melody, to the polyphonic master-period of the sixteenth Century. 

The generally accepted definition of Gregorian music is the 
collection of melodies provided by the Roman Church for the 
musical setting of every portion of her liturgy. Invariably mono- 
phonic, these vary in character from the simple intonations of the 
priest to the elaborate melodies to which are set certain of the 
graduals and alleluias, or portions of the Ordinarium Missae for 
the most solemn feasts. 

Were we to confine our consideration of the subject to such 
music as properly may be termed Gregorian, little would need to 
be said; for, if in the Roman Church its use is compulsory — at 
least for certain portions of the offices — in the Protestant Church 
its adoption to the exclusion of polyphony and modern composition 
is hardly an imaginable possibility — so marked are the changes 
wrought in the character of the services and their performance 
since the English and Lutheran Reformations. 
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But between Gregorian music and music based upon the Grego- 
rian system of modality wc may make a wide distinction. The 
one is essentially melodic, the other as distinctively polyphonic. 
If the one suggests the severity of a monastic order, the other 
opens to us a wealth of mediaeval vocal composition whose beauty 
and fitness as an inherent part of liturgical worship have never 
been surpassed. 

Discussion of the position occupied by Gregorian music in the 
Roman liturgy today is superfluous. Any tendency to displace it 
from its position of authority as the basis of the entire ritual music 
of this Church, manifestations of which have occurred with more 
or less frequency during the past eight centuries, have invariably 
been discouraged by decree of Pontiff or of Council. 

In Protestant Germany the development of the Chorale, the 
Motet and the Cantata, with the gradual evolution of the liturgy 
since its establishment by Martin Luther, have produced a school 
of church music with which the Gregorian system, either melodic 
or polyphonic, can have little in common. In the Evangelical 
churches of America choral music has been influenced strongly, 
if not supplied directly, by contemporaneous Anglican and Amer- 
ican writers. It is therefore to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
that we must for a time bring our consideration of mediaeval 
music, even though its restoration to the position it once occupied 
is a remote possibility, and indeed would be of questionable 
wisdom. But, in its essence, the effect of music founded upon the 
Gregorian system is peculiarly dependent upon a fixed liturgy of 
direct historic tradition and of more or less elaboration, as well 
as upon certain architectural and aesthetic conditions, which col- 
lectively are best offered by the Roman and Anglican Churches 
today. For this reason consideration of the Gregorian system in 
its relationship to the music of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be our chief concern. 

■ 

Let us review briefly the history of ecclesiastical music in Eng- 
land. Roman missionaries, upon their arrival in the seventh 
century, found a well-established Church, with organization, 
liturgy and ceremonial of its own, not differing greatly from those 
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for the introduction of which the emissaries had been sent from the 
Eternal City. Although in subsequent years the Church in Britain 
was reluctant to conform to Roman usage in such points of differ- 
ence as existed, yet it is probable that the musical traditions 
brought from Rome by these missionaries may have taken deeper 
root. But > it is well known that in music as in ritual the Use of 
Salisbury presented sensible variations from contemporary Roman 
use, although it was less complete. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century polyphonic music 
was securely established in the English Church, although not 
to the exclusion of the simple and traditional melodic system. 
The Flemish contrapuntal school of Dufay, Josquin des Pres, and 
Willaert had flourished on the continent for quite three-quarters 
of a century, and was soon to be inspired by the influence of the 
great Roman school headed by Palestrina and Lassus. In England 
itself were musicians of high attainment; Tj^ and Merbecke were 
destined to render valiant service to the cause of music in the 
reformed Church, and it is probable that the works of continental 
masters were by no means unknown to English musicians. 

Until within a few years of the Reformation and the com- 
pilation of the first English Prayer Book the services had been 
conducted exclusively in Latin; with their translation into the 
vernacular it became necessary for a new, or, so to speak, a trans- 
lated musical setting to be provided. This was soon furnished 
by Merbecke in his Boke of Common Praier Noted, in which 
provision was made for the musical rendering (still melodic) of 
the most important of the revised ofiices. A few years later the 
Elizabethan era saw the rise to maturity of Tallis, Byrd and 
Orlando Gibbons. Comparison of the works of these composers 
and their contemporaries with those of continental writers of the 
same period will demonstrate that the underlying principles of 
style and construction, of foundation upon the ecclesiastical system 
of modality, and of the use of contrapuntal device and form were 
quite similar. Considering in addition the intrinsic value of the 
English compositions, we realize that at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the English Church possessed a musical lit- 
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erature not only peculiarly her own, but one worthy to stand by 
the side of the great mediaeval school on the continent, for whose 
perpetuation the Roman Church labors with such solicitude today. 

The subsequent history of church music in England is well 
known. The accession of the Quarts marked the beginning of 
the strife and discord which culminated in the Great Rebellion. 
Art was banished from the Church, as from all public places. The 
Church's liturgy itself was suppressed, and her musical libraries 
scattered and destroyed. When the Prayer Book system was 
resumed upon the return of Charles II to die throne, the tradi- 
tions of the former ecclesiastical school of music had been lost, 
or were no longer regarded with S5rmpathy. Even the genius of a 
Purcell was not destined to restore them, for the character of 
this great musician's writing was influenced by the surroundings 
in which he had been reared, and was fitted to win greater favor 
with the Crown than the severer forms of the contrapuntal era. 
Instrumental elaboration soon replaced vocal polyphony. The 
works produced from the time of Purcell's death to the beginning 
of the Victorian reign, while showing strongly the influence of 
Handel in some cases, lack his inspiration and genius. Dignified 
and fitting as they were, and able as were their composers, they 
served only to hasten the evolution of the accompanied anthem and 
service from the purely vocal polyphony of England's Glanzperiode. 

From the time of Goss to the present day the progress in eccle- 
siastical composition has been more distinct. That np new forms 
have been evolved is but natural, considering the deeply-rooted 
traditions of past centuries ; but the composition of today is marked 
by a freedom of harmonic and rhythmic treatment exceeding in 
interest that of any earlier period since Purcell. 

Having taken brief accoimt of the musical literature of the 
Anglican Church, let us consider some conditions of our musical 
services in America. 

As a rule, the standards are gratifjangly high. The influence 
of the modem Anglican school is naturally potent, aiid the anthems 
and services of its chief composers during the past eighty years 
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are heard in our churches. Many American writers have proven 
themselves worthy to rank beside their Elnglish contemporaries, 
even though the earlier American church music provided little 
foundation upon which to build anything approaching a distinc- 
tive or artistic national school. For many years church music and 
congregational singing were synonymous in America; and ,the 
stimulus of the cathedral system, with 'its historic traditions, 
efficient administration and unity of liturgy, was wholly lacking. 
But it must be admitted, when we consider the comprehensive 
nature of the Anglican literature, that our church music is drawn 
largely from the works of the modem school. The names of 
American and English composers of prominence since the time of 
Goss figure with regularity upon our American service-lists ; retro- 
gressively, the compositions of Attwood and some of his contem- 
poraries are occasionally encountered; upon rare but happy occa- 
sions the fine services of Gibbons and Tallis are heard, although 
too often with organ accompaniment. But what of Purcell, Byrd, 
Merbecke, and the anthems of Tallis and Gibbons? I fear that 
to many they possess but historical interest, if indeed they are 
known at all. Tallis is most often represented by his harmonized 
setting of the Preces and Suffrages (more rarely by that of the 
Litany) , and by one hymn-tune. Of Merbecke's works a modern- 
ized edition of his monophonic setting of the Burial Service is 
perhaps best known. Of the great mediaeval school of the con- 
tinent, Palestrina is represented almost exclusively by a familiar 
arrangement of a Gloria Patri, sung to an Easter hymn ; of Lassus, 
Vittoria, the Gabrielis, Schiitz and many others we hear little or 
nothing. In a few parishes plainsong settings of the Eucharistic 
Office are in occasional use — either that of Merbecke, sometimes 
in its original monophonic form, but more often in a harmonized 
version, of adaptations to English text of various mediaeval masses. 
Where the Choir Offices are rendered chorally the harmonized 
settings of Tallis are far more often heard than the original 
melodic forms. Beautiful as are these harmonic settings, their 
effect is frequently ruined by improper balance of the parts, by the 
adoption of modem metrical rh3rthm, and by the organ accompani- 
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ment of every portion, even to the amens of the collects and 
prayers. The Gregorian tones for the psalms and canticles are in 
more general use, especially during penitential seasons ! But, here 
again, violent offense is often given to the cardinal principles of 
Gregorian rhythm and modality, owing to the failure of those in 
authority to understand them. 

The difficulty of p*erformance of the mediaeval polyphony is a 
more serious question; but study of the great mass of music by 
composers of the period will reveal a boundless store of fine works 
which make but moderate demands upon the ability of a really 
good choir. Whatever difficulties exist will easily be met by skilled 
choirmasters, if they will but devote themselves with sincere ap- 
plication to the intelligent study of the subject. 

Within the past half-century the Roman Church has been 
aided by the devout and skillful labors of the founders of the 
Cacilienverein in Germany, of the Schola Cantorum in Paris, and 
by the more recent work of the Benedictines of Solesmes, which is 
too well known to require special mention. In England the Plain- 
song and Mediaeval Music Society has striven earnestly and suc- 
cessfully for the cause of monophonic plainsong in the Church. 
But it has remained for secular enterprise to achieve the greatest 
progress in cultivating mediaeval polyphony in English-speaking 
countries, through such associations as the Motett Society and 
the Bach Choir in England, and the Musical Art Society and 
similar organizations in America. We are grateful for their 
work, but the cultivation of the Churches heritage should not be 
confined to the concert-hall, where acoustic and aesthetic con- 
ditions are far from favorable to the realization of the full beauty 
of ecclesiastical music, and the works are torn from the liturgy 
of which they are an integral part. 

Let us by no means advocate a return to the music and methods 
of three and one-half centuries ago, to the exclusion of the modem 
school of composition which is the evolution of so many years of 
effort closely identified with the history and progress of the Church 
itself. Until the beginning of the seventeenth century music out- 
side the Church was influenced by that from within; the history 
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of the ecclesiastical school of the sixteenth century is parallel to 
that in the secular field. But since the Restoration the paths have 
steadily diverged; the period which brought forth the works of 
Bach» Mozart and Beethoven saw little of equal importance added 
to the Church's literature in England, and today our secular music 
has reached a point where the two have little in common, either 
in character of composition or in conditions of performance. 

Far from attempting to meet the secular standard which 
obtains today in the field of orchestral and choral music by the 
adaptation of any part of it for her own use, the Church must 
more than ever assert her own individuality, and cultivate assidu- 
ously the best and purest in her own literature. 

To this end three elements must be considered : the availability 
of the material, the means of performance, and the education of 
church musicians. 

First, the material. It exists in abundance, and independent 
of questions of simplicity or elaboration of ritual. The successive 
alterations made from the First Prayer Book of Edward VI to 
the present day rarely affect portions of the services usually sung 
by the choir, while for practically all other parts, whether for 
Priest or People, the traditional and authoritative musical setting 
is furnished by the ancient plainsong of the pre-Reformation era, as 
perpetuated in English cathedrals and in many parish churches in 
this country. Boyce*s Cathedral Music contains a large number 
of the best compositions of the early English writers, while the 
admirable collection of Dr. Rimbault (and Mr. Dyce) contains 
no less than seventy services and anthems by sixteenth century 
composers; over fifty of the anthems are adaptations to English 
text of works by the greatest masters of the Roman school. Many 
more of the earlier English compositions are easily available in 
modem editions, while of the works of continental composers a 
great number remains yet to be drawn upon. Undoubtedly the 
polyphonic settings of the Mass are less favorably adapted for use 
in the English Eucharistic Office, but there are many short motets 
which would be eminently practicable as anthems or introits. And 
there are the various antiphons of the Choir Offices, particularly 
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for Holy Week, composed by the greatest masters of the polyphonic 
period; the antiphonal settings of Benedictus and Magnificat by 
Palestrina and his contemporaries; and, by no means least of all, 
the hymn-melodies whose strains have inspired the Church for 
many centuries. Examples of the latter are not wanting in our 
hymnals, but many of them are little known save in exceptional 
cases. 

All of these works ihay be restored to the service of the Church 
of whose liturgy they were once an integral part. If objection 
be made to the use of music originally written to Latin words, 
it may be submitted that no more violence is done to music of this 
character than to the modem masses which are frequently per- 
formed under similar conditions, and which often are given pref- 
erence at the most solemn functions of the Church. It is also 
worthy of note that, of all the existing anthems of Tallis, no one 
is known to have been written to other than Latin text. For 
a niunber of years after the English Reformation similar composi- 
tions were written, and, we must assume, performed, now with 
Latin, now with English words. 

The means of performance may seem a subject of more formi- 
dable difficulty. The cathedral system in England provides not 
only for its minsters, but for many parish churches as well, a 
choral body of great efficiency, favorably organized and admin- 
istered, and by constant training, not only in rehearsal but in 
daily performance, well fitted to undertake the difficulties inherent 
in the unaccompanied rendering of mediaeval polyphony; and in 
English cathedrals the mediaeval music is perpetuated by the side 
of the modem. In America the boy-choir, with a few notable 
exceptions, \s rarely organized under the same favorable auspices; 
too often an attempt is made to achieve the results of the Cathedral 
system under parochial conditions, and with utterly inadequate 
resources; and of late years marked predilection has been shown 
for the choir of boys and men. Whatever may be the ability of 
choirs so organized to achieve excellent results with the ordinary 
accompanied service; the demands of a capella singing are quite 
another matter. 
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From this very fact, it may be that the Evangelical churches 
which possess chorus choirs of men and women will prove better 
equipped for the adequate performance of the works in question 
than the churches of the Anglican communion. In the former the 
choir is frequently placed behind the congregation, and may there- 
fore enjoy the almost indispensable advantage of being conducted 
by its director. Indeed, the prohibition placed upon that official's 
visible activity by the position of the chancel choir seems to me 
the most serious obstacle to the successful performance of the older 
and more elaborate polyphonic works; for in die choirs of France, 
Italy and Germany, where mediaeval music is performed today, the 
conductor's presence and activity during performance are taken for 
granted. But even this obstacle may be removed in most cases by 
diligent training; given the spirit to undertake the work, the 
means will not be found wanting. 

If it be true that our church choirs, even where maintained 
under favorable conditions, are unequal to the task of rendering 
unaccompanied music of distinctly polyphonic character, is not 
the situation one to be deplored? Surely the Church cannot 
longer suffer a noble portion of her possession, created under the 
inspiration of her own liturgy and long indissoluble from it, to 
seek its perpetuation amid secular surroundings, and be maintained 
alone by secular interest and effort. Undoubtedly the tendency 
of the modem accompanied service is to impair the independence 
of the choir, and to render all the more difficult the art of unac- 
companied singing. But this is a matter which should be easily 
remedied. Every conductor of experience with choral societies 
knows the difficulty of rendering a program even of simple part- 
songs, following performances of works in the larger forms, with 
orchestral accompaniment. But he also knows full well the value 
of stud3ang these simpler unaccompanied compositions, in the 
effect upon the elements of .precision, independence and tonal 
quality in his organization. 

There is no need of hew text-books for those who may be inter- 
ested to study the Church's musical history. They are to be had 
in abundance, and the effort expended will be well repaid, not 
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only by the interest derived from such study, but because of the 
impetus to broader musicianship which it must impart. The very 
{reedom of the Protestant musical service is to be deplored, if it 
tends to induce a duller musical sense. Wjith the advent of the 
accompanied anthem and' service, the accompaniment often being 
reduced to a mere doubling of the voice-parts, the organ becomes 
a conducting and supporting instrument; its individuality becomes 
obscured, and the demand upon the personal effort of the per- 
former is lessened accordingly. In too many of our churches the 
organ is permitted to speak in persona propria only before or after 
service, or at recitals which necessarily are quite independent of 
liturgical connection or significance. Such recitals might often be 
replaced to advantage by performances of masterpieces of mediaeval 
vocal composition, if the introduction of such works into the 
regular services of the church be impracticable for the time. 

An eminent Anglican writer of a half-century or more ago 
maintained that " the Cathedral organ is intended to be an ac- 
companiment of a choir, not a vehicle for Voluntaries or Con- 
certos, as abroad, where its Choral use is generally subordinate." 
Admitting this estimate of the chief function of the organ in the 
Cathedral service to be just, may we not find therein one cause 
of the secularization of the organ as an independent instrument 
which is becoming so marked in England and America? The use 
of the organ for concert purposes is a subject whose discussion is 
not in place at this time ; but that no other instrument or body of 
instruments can replace it as an adjimct of religious worship is 
incontestable. Therein lies its real individuality. The learned 
writer above quoted enjoins the avoidance of " shewy gavots and 
noisy trumpet pieces " for the Voluntaries formerly played upon 
the organ after die Psalter ; and refers to " the opera tunes and 
jigs" then to be heard in French churches as exemplifying the 
vices of such compositions. Happily, we need fear ho such trans- 
gressions of good taste and ordinary reverence in our prominent 
churches today. But imquestionably standards of musicianship 
among organists in our own country have been endangered by 
this very subordination of the organ to purely utilitarian purposes, 
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so far as its participation in the liturgy is concerned. On the 
contrary, the position of dignity accorded the organ in recent years 
in the Roman churches of France is notable. In the larger parishes 
the organist has become emancipated from the position of an 
'accompanist in the services, and is enabled to devote his whole 
attention to the use of the organ as an independent but no less 
integral part of the musical liturgy. The triviality and super- 
ficiality of the French organ music of the middle of the last 
century has given way to i school of organ-playing and composition 
based directly upon, the liturgical music of the church, and upon 
the employment of the organ in its true individuality as preemi- 
nently an ecclesiastical instrument. The Exercise of Ae highest 
type of musicianship is not only required, but is thereby directly 
encouraged. Improvisation is cultivated as an art; with us it 
is too frequently regarded as of minor importance. Unquestionably 
the use of plainsong for the melodies of Mass and Choir Offices, 
impracticable in the Protestant Church as a prescribed form, has 
had much to do with the development of the art of improvisation 
in France, even as its rejection has led to the neglect of such 
practice in our own country. It is certain that were an incentive 
to such study furnished in our services, our standards of orgah- 
pla3ang would be immeasurably higher, even as study of the poly- 
phonic school of ecclesiastical music must surely broaden general 
musidanship. 

The Tractarian Movement in the English Church stimulated 
the study of church history and liturgy, resulting in the restora- 
tion of much ancient catholic doctrine and ritual; it gave impulse 
to the revival of the best in ecclesiastical architecture, and pro- 
duced a marked increase of learning among the clergy. We 
need such a movement in church music today. It might be 
initiated by a society similar to the Cdcilienverein in Germany, 
which should devote itself to the restoration to the Church of 
much that is regarded today merely as of historic interest, and 
whose beauty and fitness are as generally unappreciated as were 
the many details of ornament and ceremony restored by the Ox- 
ford movement. The rendering of mediaeval masterworks, under 
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proper conditions, would be fostered; interest would be aroused 
in the study of church music in its historical aspect; prevailing 
errors in edition and performance would be corrected; and en- 
couragement would be given to the establishment in all theological 
seminaries of non-elective and thorough courses in the theory and 
practice of church music, for the students who after ordination will 
be charged by the ecclesiastical canons with the direction of the 
music in parishes under their cure. Considerations of liturgy or of 
choir administration may determine the extent to which such a 
movement could affect our services; but there is no question that the 
standard of our church music would be materially raised. 

The mediaeval polyphonic music is a part of the Church's 
priceless heritage; it should no longer be neglected, but should be 
perpetuated as an integral part of the liturgy which inspired its 
composition. 
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MODERN ENGLISH ORGAN-PLAYING AND 

COMPOSITION 

Professor Orlando A. Mansfield 

Wilson Collesre, Chambersburg, Pa. 

The subject suggested for me is one in which I feel deeply 
interested, and one which I consider to be of prime importance. 
In proof of this permit me to refer you to the English Musical 
Herald for January, 1909, in which, in reply to a query from 
the editor as to what I considered the strongest musical im- 
pression I had received during the year 1908, I replied that amidst 
the production of a great deal that was flimsy and much more that 
was uninteresting, I felt that there was existing and flourishing 
a really representative school of English organ music the produc- 
tions of which hot only bore favourable comparison with the works 
of Continental composers, but, in point of dignity and true 
musicianship, stood in strong contrast to that hj^terical and some- 
times ungrammatical writing of which we possess lamentable ex- 
amples in much current vocal and pianoforte music; so that it was 
in the organ loft, rather than in the salon, the concert-room, or the 
theatre, that the best traditions of English music were being main- 
tained. Holding such opinions as these, you will see that the 
subject upon which I have been asked to speak to you today is one 
which is, as the late Sir George Grove once remarked to me» 
" entirely after my own mind." 

It is fortunate for myself, and for those who are courteous 
enough to follow me, that adjectives not only qualify nouns but 
modify and limit their meanings. Otherwise the consideration of 
my subject might continue until the crack of doom, so much is 
there to be said about it. But conditioned by the terms ^* English " 
and ^' modem," I think I may confine my remarks within reason- 
able limits of both time and space, especially if I may be permitted 
to limit the application of the word " modern " to the year 1850 
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or thereabouts. At that time the present normal compass of 
manuals and pedals was being gradually established throughout 
England; radiating pedal-boards were coming into general use, 
having been introduced into the organ in York Minster as early 
as 1834; the pneumatic action had been invented by Barker, of 
Maidstone, in 1832; and the electric action was patented by Barker 
and by Bryceson in 1867-8; while the triumphs of Henry Willis, 
the " father " of modern English organ-builders, were about to 
begin. 

But these innovations and inventions would have been of com- 
paratively little use had there been no man of sufficient executive 
ability to bring them prominently before the notice of the public, 
and to insist upon their constant use and general application. The 
hour, however, brought the man; and for nearly half a century 
the name of W. T. Best recorded the high-water mark of concert 
organ-playing, not only in England, but throughout the entire 
organ-playing world. 

Best was born at Carlisle in 1826; and, after holding various 
Liverpool appointments, became in 1854 organist of the Panop- 
ticon, now the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, London. Here he 
attracted attention by his playing of Bach and various organ 
arrangements; and, after quitting this appointment on account of 
his refusal to play out his audience to the strains of Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March, he returned to Liverpool and was appointed in 
1855 organist of St. George's Hall, where Willis had just erected 
one of his finest instruments. Best's opening recital attracted 
200Q persons, and until his retirement in 1894 he presided at his 
instrument in such a way that St, George's Hall became the 
Mecca of the organ-playing world. At the same time it must be 
admitted that Best trusted too much to his special and almost 
unsurpassed interpretation of the music he played rather than to 
the interest of that music to the general public, and to this fact 
the paucity of many of his audiences may be attributed. 

But Best's influence did not cease with his retirement nor with 
his death three years afterwards. His arrangements from the 
scores of the great masters stand unrivalled as models of adapta- 
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tion, exhibiting not only fidelity to the score, but the expression of 
its details in language so idiomatically organ-like that not only was 
the maximum of legitimate effect secured, but new organ e£Eects 
were introduced of which, up to that time, English and Con- 
tinental writers had alike been ignorant. Concerning the matter 
of his arrangements opinon may vary; but the manner thereof was 
not for an age but for all time, the proof of which statement is 
to be found in the fact that very few musicians have had the 
temerity to arrange for a second time the great classical master- 
pieces which he was the first to express in the language of manuab 
and pedals. 

And as an editor Best was almost equally influential and 
successful. Through the medium of his Cecilia a large humber of 
Continental organ composers were introduced to the British public 
and have now become established favourites. His edition of Bach 
is a monument of industry and enthusiasm, showing, as do also his 
editions or arrangements of Handel's Concertos, the reading of a 
man who had made the rendering of these works a matter of life- 
long study and performance. 

As a composer Best has been very much underrated. In spite of 
a good deal of ** scrappiness," his organ compositions contain some 
charming numbers. Some of the sonatas and other pieces contrib- 
uted to the Cecilia are masterly; his Christmas Pieces are, for the 
most part, delightful miniatures; while a work which will bear 
much more frequent hearing is his Toccata in A, in the concluding 
portion of which he has freely employed the highest notes of the ^ 
pedal-board, derisively marking thereon in his score, ''All hail! 
£. J. H.!," the passage being written to controvert an assertion 
of the late Dr. E. J. Hopkins to the effect that the upper notes 
of the organ pedal-board were ineffective. 

This story is only one of many which could be related to 
prove that the wit of W. T. Best was of the caustic character. 
The man who alluded to German training as so much " Teutonic 
rust," who described the successful applicant from a trio of candi- 
dates for a church appointment as the '' least offensive " performer 
of the three, who characterized university musical degrees as 
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''caudal appendages," and who alluded to one of Sir Walter 
Parratt's recitals as the " essaying " of a certain arrangement — 
this man was one wounded by non-recognition of conscious, evident, 
and transcendent ability. Head and shoulders intellectually and 
executively above most of the men with whom he came into con- 
tact, he was regarded by the most of them with feelings of envy 
and all uncharitableness. A far better man than Best would have 
been soured by such treatment 

Another noted English organist of the last century was Henry 
Smart, whose lamented death in 1879 left a blank in the produc- 
tion of English organ music which has never been entirely filled. 
Smart's influence, like that of Best, was felt not only in organ- 
playing but also in organ-planning, the organs in the Leeds Town 
P^U and in two of the principal halls in Glasgow having been 
originally designed by him. Smart suppljring not only specificatibns 
but plans and drawing also. Smart excelled as an extempore per- 
former, his performances of this character, both before and after 
his blindness, creating a profound impression upon all who were 
privileged to hear them. His organ compositions are, or should be, 
too well known to need detailed criticism. They stand, and will 
continue to stand, as imperishable monuments of the good old 
English diatonic school, exhibiting in addition to pleasing melody, 
varied harmony (in which art Smart was a past master), an 
originality in development and a grandeur of effect which has 
been the envy and despair of many more modem writers. In 
spite of their sometimes clumsily written chords — for which the 
blindness of his later years may have been partially responsible — 
and of his occasionally obvious melodic progressions. Smart's style 
is one which tends towards permanence rather than decadence, and 
his position as one of the principal representatives of English organ 
composition in the latter part of the 19th century becomes more 
and more assured as the years move on. 

Amongst other English organists who have served dieir art 
faithfully in their day and generation, I would mention the Rev. 
Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley (1825-1889), who, as Professor of 
Music at Oxford, and founder of St. Michael's College, Tenbury, 
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did much to further the cause of English organ music and composi- 
tion along purely academic and ecclesiastical lines; also Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Professor of Music in Edinburgh University, who, al- 
though not conspicuous as a writer, will be gratefully remembered 
as the pioneer of concert organs and organ recitals in the modem 
Athens. Nor must we forget Dr. E. T. Chipp (1823- 1886), who 
succeeded Best at the Panopticon and, in 1866, became organist 
of Ely Cathedral. The comparative seclusion of thfs latter ap- 
pointment has caused many to overlook the fact that Chipp was 
one of the finest executants of his time and possessed of a prodigious 
memory. Many of his programmes were performed without the 
aid of a copy, and on more than one occasion he has been known to 
play the whole of Mendelssohn's Six Sonatas from memory at one 
sitting. His published '' Variations on Haydn's Hymn to the 
Emperor " will give some idea of his advanced technique, especially 
when we remember that the work was written for performance 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival of so early a date as 1849. 
To another celebrated performer and writer of this period, Mr. 
Frederic Archer (1838-1901), I can only make the briefest possible 
allusion as he moved to America in 1881 and died at Pittsburgh. 
But we must not forget that, whatever influence he exercised in the 
coimtry of his adoption, that influence was the product of the 
training he received, and the experience he gained, in the land of 
his birth. As a prolific composer and arranger for the king of 
instruments, the name of Dr. W. J. Westbrook (i 831- 1 894) will 
be familiar to many. There are, I believe, iioo pieces of organ 
music, original and arranged, standing to his credit ; and his works, 
if at timed more suited to the church than to the concert-room, 
have been a great boon to performers of limited time and average 
ability. 

One of the most important factors in the formation of the 
modem school of English church musicians and organists was 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins (1818-1901), for more than half a century 
organist of the Temple Church. The beauty and charm of his 
extempore performances and of his masterly accompaniments to 
the anthems and services of the English church composers of the 
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17th and 1 8th centuries can only be adequately realized by those 
of us who have been fortunate enough to hear them. Some faint 
idea of their style, however, may be gathered from their author's 
article on "Accompaniments" in Grove's Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, And in this connection no record would be complete 
without the name of Sir John Stainer (i 840-1901). As a soloist 
Sir John often played at the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, but it is by his work at St. Paul's Cathedral that he will 
be chiefly remembered. As one writer remarks, " His masterly 
accompaniments — always devotional and in perfect taste — not 
less than his remarkable extemporizations, were listened to by 
organists from all parts of the world with delight and benefit 
to themselves and to others through them." Referring to Stainer's 
accompaniments for the rehearsals of the Royal Choral Society 
from 1 873-1 888, the same writer says: "It was a great treat 
to sit in the semi-gloom of the Albert Hall on those Monday 
evenings and listen to those organ accompaniments of Stainer's 
which he played on Father Willis's gigantic instrument with such 
unerring facility and technical attainment. And how he seemed 
to enjoy it I " 

Educationally the influence of Dr. E. H. Turpin (1835-1907) 
was altogether productive of good, and here I can speak advisedly 
because I took occasional lessons from him myself. His strong 
point seemed to me to be supreme readiness and versatility, as he 
could open an organ, make a speech, write an article, or play 
almost any orchestral instrument at a moment's notice. As a 
composer it is unlikely that he will be remembered, and his 
literary style (while always effective) was sometimes .ponderous ; 
but his educational influence, exerted through the Royal College 
of Organists, of which he was for so many years the Honorary 
Secretary, will be felt for at least a generation.* One strong point 

♦On two occasions, when acting as adjudicator for the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union, Dr. Turpin awarded me the prize for the best 
anthem for the annual festival of the above-mentioned Union at the 
Crystal Palace, his choice falling one year Upon my anthem, " There 
shall come forth a Star," which is, I understand, often heard in some 
of the New York churches, and on a second occasion upon another of my 
anthems, entitled "We declare unto you glad Tidings." 
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with Dr. Turpin was the avoidance of hurrying, and the securing 
of breadth, by expanding rather than contracting the time-value of 
short notes representing sub-divisions of a beat. Another point 
was the avoidance of glaring contrasts and incomplete phrases 
w^hen individualizing a part or progression by playing it on a 
separate manual. " We do not want to hear one bit of coimter- 
point rolling all round the church while the other parts are 
almost inaudible," he once remarked to me. And, perhaps, no 
better advice could have been given to a young organist. At any 
rate, I am quite sure that I not only profited by it, but have 
handed it on to many other students. 

If it be possible for any man to feel thoroughly satisfied in 
regard to the choice of his successor that man should have been 
W. T. Best Whether he was gratified at the selection of Dr. 
Chipp to succeed him at the Panopticon, I cannot say; but in the 
case of his successor at St. George's Hall, Best was not only 
satisfied, but did not hesitate to inform the new recitalist of the 
fact. This new comer was Dr. Albert Lister Peace, one of the 
finest interpreters of the organ classics (and of the compositions 
of the great classical school arranged for that instrument) that 
England has ever seen — a man whose death in March, 191 2, 
was nothing less than a national musical disaster. Dr. Peace was 
bom at Huddersfield, in 1844, and, after holding various appoint- 
ments in Yorkshire, moved to Glasgow in 1865, as organist of 
Trinity Congregational Church. In 1870 he was appointed 
organist to Glasgow University, in 1878 to Glasgow Cathedral, 
and in 1897 to St. George's Hall, Liverpool. From that time he 
became the most famous organist of his day; and although, as one 
writer has remarked, he was " the organist's organist," his popular- 
ity with the general public far exceeded that of Best. This is 
proved by the crowds he drew to his Saturday evening recitals, and 
is probably due to the fact that he paid as much attention to the 
matter of his performances as he did to their manner. His agility 
of hands and feet was almost phenomenal, especially in his later 
years. But if any man had the art of concealing art in public 
performance that man was Dr. Peace. And his modesty was on a 
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par with his executive ability. " The organ has a great deal to 
do with it," he would often say to me when I had expressed my 
admiration of his rendering of a certain work or passage. And 
even greater than his modesty was his geniality. He would take 
as much pleasure in showing his organ to a peasant as to a 
princess, and as I have seen him do both I can speak without fear 
of contradiction on this point. To a chat with me he always 
seemed very partial, and he made me promise never to come to 
any of his recitals without going to his private room for a chat 
with him afterwards. Here I frequently met some of the finest 
of our English organists and composers, and he usually introduced 
me to them as "my friend, Dr. Orlando Gibbons Mansfield, of 
Torquay." Of his kindness to my son — kindness absolutely dis- 
interested — I cannot speak too feelingly. Although he only 
heard my son play once, he expressed his pleasure at his per- 
formance by telling him that if, when he had learnt all that his 
father could teach him, he were not fit for any public appointment, 
he had better choose some other vocation. And he showed the 
sincerity of this utterance by nominating my son, some years after- 
wards, to the position of organist and director of the choir in 
Park Church, Glasgow, one of die finest appointments in Scotland. 
One of the most prominent features in Dr. Peace's playing 
was his almost perfect phrasing, to the production of which his 
almost masterly use of the staccato and the arpeggiando so largely 
contributed. He never practiced upon the organ in St. George's 
Hall, but worked away assiduously on his pedal pianos, of which 
he had several in his beautiful home at Blundellsands, near Liver- 
pool. His choice of pieces was eclectic, but he always shunned the 
ineffective, ruling out with a stern strong hand most of the 
neurotic productions and disarrangements of many modem writers. 
He had in manuscript a most remarkable collection of organ 
arrangements, and it is a matter of profound regret that these 
were never given to the world, as not only was their standard 
equal (and in some cases superior) to that of Best, but they were 
in many cases arrangements of works which had never before 
been transcribed for the king of instruments. As a composer for 
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the organ Dr. Peace will chiefly be remembered by his Sonatas — 
" da camera " as he fondly termed them. These are the exact 
reflex of his extemporizations, of which I have been privileged to 
hear many. Their clearness of melody, harmony, and form at 
once speak the English school, and reflect the typically English 
character of the man who wrote them. Almost the last letter 
Dr. Peace wrote was one to me congratulating me upon my 
American professorship, and thanking me for directing his attention 
to a misprint in one of his sonatas. He declared he had never 
noticed it, nor had anyone else, or at least, if they had done so, 
they had never taken the trouble to inform him of it. " I will 
see that it is set right in the next edition," he said. But, alas! 
the proofs for that edition will have to be read by other eyes and 
corrected by other hands. 

As the cry of " The king is dead " is generally followed by that 
of " Long live the king," I will now pass on to notice some of the 
most prominent oi contemporary English organists and organ 
composers, contenting myself, for obvious reasons, with the utter- 
ance not of my own opinions, but of the consensus of current 
musical criticism. And first amongst those who are known as 
performers rather than as composers, I would mention Sir Walter 
Parratt, the well known Professor of Music at Oxford and 
organist of St. George's Chapel, Windsor. An American authority, 
for whose opinion I have the greatest respect, once described Sir 
Walter's playing as the most inexpressive he had ever heard. Of 
course, there can be no doubt as to Sir Walter's ability as an 
executant, but it is just possible that the very prominence of his 
position may sometimes lead him to rely upon reputation and 
virtuosity rather than upon artistic feeling. Another celebrated 
English performer is Mr. Perkins, of the Birmingham Town 
Hall, whose performances are too well known and too widely 
appreciated to need detailed criticism. In Scotland, Mr. Walton 
has succeeded Dr. Peace at Glasgow Cathedral; while in the 
north of England we have Dr. Kendrick Pyne, of the Manchester 
Town Hall, the friend of Guilmant and the son of a former 
organist of Bath Abbey. In the " West countree," the fairest part 
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of all England, we have Mr. Greorge Riseley, of Colston Hall, 
Bristol, and conductor of the Bristol Musical Festivals. It was 
under one of Mr. Riseley's most distinguished pupils — Mr. 
Haydn Cox of Clifton — that I first studied the organ; and, 
strange to say, he and Mr. Riseley were the last musicians with 
whom I had the pleasure of spending an evening before I left 
England in the summer of 19 12. Mr. Riseley has done magnif- 
icent pioneer work in Bristol in the latter part of the last century, 
and was mainly instrumental in creating an interest in organ- 
playing and music throughout the West of England. It is a 
matter for great regret that his recitals on the fine organ in Colston 
Hall arc not held weekly as they were in my younger days, when 
to see the old city of Bristol by day and to hear Mr. George 
Riseley at night was considered to be the correct course of events 
for a West countryman in Bristol for a week-end holiday. 

Amongst contemporary English organ writers of the more 
ecclesiastical or academic type mention should be made of Dr. 
Charles Harford Lloyd, precentor of Eton, formerly organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and of Christchurch Cathedral, Oxford, 
whose Sonata in D minor may be cited as a representative work; 
Mr. Basil Harwood, sometime organist of Ely Cathedral and of 
Christchurch Cathedral, Oxford, but now resident in Bristol, whose 
compositions include a Sonata in C-sharp minor and those epoch- 
making pieces named " Dithyramb," " Paean," and " Requiem " ; 
Mr. Luard Selby, organist of Rochester Cathedral, whose pro- 
ductions are for the most part of academic interest only; Sir 
George Martin, of St. Paul's Cathedral, who will, perhaps, be 
remembered as a skillful arranger rather than as a composer of 
organ music, but whose magnificent church music, gorgeous ac- 
companiments, cultured playing and charming personality are 
doing much for English church organ music today; and, lastly, 
Mr. Goss-Custard, of St. Margaret's, Westminster, the pupil and 
successor of Mr. Edwin Lemare, whose compositions and arrange- 
ments for his instrument do not seem to have had bestowed upon 
them the attention which their writer has given to his more 
practical performances. 
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Amongst contemporary English concert organists and com- 
posers the name of Mr. Edwin Lemare must, of course, have a 
prominent place, although it is doubtful how far we are justified 
in including his name in our present list, seeing that Mr. Lemare 
is so much out of the country. But whatever influence Mr. 
Lemare has exercised, and whatever impression he has created, 
either as executant or as composer, or even as transcriber of music 
for his instrument, it must always be remembered that, as it was 
in the case of Mr. Frederic Archer, the influence exercised and 
the impression created are both due to English birth, training, 
and experience. In the north of England concert organists and 
composers are well represented by Mr. H. Fricker, of the Town 
Hall, Leeds; Mr. A. J. Meale, formerly of Queen's Hall, Hull, 
now of Central Hall, Westminster, a dashing, brilliant player 
with a fine future before him as his style becomes more mature; 
and Mr. Faulkes, of Liverpool, one of the most prolific of contem- 
porary English organ composers, who, although suffering . from 
over-production and, perhaps, from weakness in development, in- 
vents fine fresh subjects and has some magnificent works to his 
credit. 

But every account of current English organ composition would 
be incomplete without the names of those gifted though sightless 
performers Alfred HoUins — "Alfred the Great," as W. T. Best 
once termed him — and William Wolstenholme, organist of All 
Saints, Norfolk Square, London. Mr. HoUins is at present the 
organist of Free St George's, Edinburgh, and the number of his 
organ compositions is as largp as. their charm is irresistible. They 
have only two defects, namely, a certain similarity of style and 
construction, and a constsmt and somewhat irritating employment 
of the auxiliary note upon the accented beats which at times 
degenerates <into a mannerism and is apt to be copied by younger 
and less experienced writers. A feature in construction to which 
Mr. HoUins is extremely partial is the combination in the coda 
of two subjects previously heard or developed separately. Con- 
cerning Mr. Wolstenholme, with whom I have the pleasure of 
some slight personal acquaintance, I will only say that I consider 

3 
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his best works to be those which are not nearly so well known 
as those hackneyed pieces, entitled " The Question " and " The 
Answer." To judge Mr. Wolstenholme by these would be 
equivalent to judging Mendelssohn by his " Songs without 
Words I" 

Amongst other English organists who are doing good work 
as performers or composers I should like to mention Dr. A W. 
Pollitt, of the Church for the Blind, Liverpool ; Mr. Josiah Booth, 
of Park Chapel, Crouch End, Londpn, the editor of the Congre- 
gational Church Hymnal, and perhaps the finest living composer 
of hymn tunes; Mr. Ernesjt Halsey, of Annerley Congregational 
Church; and Dr. Keighley, of the Royal Manchester College of 
Music. 

The last name to be mentioned in this connection is that of a 
young writer and performer who, although still in the early 
twenties, has over 50 organ compositions to his credit, including 
concert overtures, fantasias, toccatas, and recital pieces of no mean 
dimensions or material — a young organist who enjoys an inter- 
national reputation, and whose works are included in the pro- 
grammes of the principal organists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and who is constantly being approached for new works by pub- 
lishers on both sides of the " herring-pond." I refer, and make no 
apology for the reference, to my son, Mr. Purcell James Mans- 
field, of Park Church, Glasgow, a young musician who has been 
trained entirely by his own father and is not ashamed to admit 
the fact. The secret of his success lies largely in the charm of 
his melodies,^ the clarity of his harmonies, the general definitiveness 
of his form, the feeling of spontaneity which pervades all his writ- 
ings, and lastly, but by no means of least importance, the art of 
^ expressing his ideas in a manner which shall not be needlessly and 
irritatingly difficult to execute. As yet, apart from his fondness 
for what may be termed ribattuta effects (repeating a phrase or 
figure in notes of decreasing value in order to produce intensity of 
effect) he has succeeded in steering clear of any marked or dis« 
tressing mannerisms, and if he be careful not to publish too 
hastily, or yield to the temptation to over-production, his work 
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will ccmtinue to evoke interest similar to, or even greater than, that 
which it has already excited. 

To estimate the comparative position of contemporary English 
organ-playing and composition is not altogether a difficult task. 
In the ordinary English churches the organ-playing, although in 
many cases open to criticism, is superior in the average to that of 
any other country. English concert organ-playing, too, is practi- 
cally unequaled in Europe; and, at the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that there are more concert organs in England than in 
France and Germany together. And the safety of the future of 
English organ-plajdng and composition is secured by the fact that 
the influence of the church and concert-room styles is largely a 
reflective influence — reflective as well as positive. Thus the 
tendency of the church musician towards contraction and 
mediocrity is counteracted by the performances and productions 
of his brother in the concert-room; while the danger of concert 
performances degenerating into the unsuitable and the unseemly 
is minimized by association with the noble and dignified traditions 
of English church music. English concert-players are, I venture 
to believe, too soundly equipped, both mentally and technically, to 
be led away by such will-o*-the wisps as pedantry, popularity or 
mere modernity. I venture to assert that with the majority of 
English organists neither date nor school counts for much, but 
that excellence of construction and of effect is their chief criterion. 
So I have but little if any hesitation in predicting that there is no 
fear of English organ-playing or composition becoming an ex- 
tinct or obsolete school provided it steer clear of pedantry on the 
one hand — talent without genius, which bums instead of flashing 
and sometimes bums out; and, on the other hand, of mere 
modernity without merit — originality without beauty, a form of 
music without the power thereof, from which form let us hope 
that all tme musicians of whatever school or country will most 
decidedly turn away. 
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PHYSICS AND MUSIC 
Professor Edna Carter 

Vaanr College, Ponsfakeepeie. N. Y. 



The subject assigned me is indeed a generous one. There is 
no doubt, I feel sure, in the minds of all of us who are gathered 
here that Physics and Music constitute a very large part of that 
which is distinctive in our modern life. You will be discussing 
throughout these meetings the achievements of the latter, and I 
shall be listening to learn all I can of the trend of things musical. 
It is my opportunity in these few minutes to present the subject 
from the standpoint of the former, as it has organized itself in my 
mind after many years of teaching the relations of Phjrsics to 
Music I propose therefore to give a general statement of the 
meaning and aim of Physics; to indicate the position of sound 
in the general subject; to outline some of the recent investigations 
which are connected with your work; and finally to describe to 
you more in detail, so far as time permits, a special piece of work, 
which has been undertaken by D. C. Miller, Professor of Physics 
in the Case School of Applied Science in Cleveland. This investi- 
gation promises much of interest to musicians. 

Physics is of all the natural sciences the basic science. In 
it are derived the great general laws which concern the only 
physical realities, matter and energy, and which underlie every 
change, of any sort, which goes on in the physical universe, be it 
of a chemical, biological, geological or astronomical character. In 
fact, the various natural sciences, so far as they are pure science, 
are more or less arbitrary divisions of one great common problem, 
the understanding of the constitution of the phjrsical universe and 
the position of man in it Recent investigations in Botany and 
Zoology are extending our knowledge of organic evolution and the 
laws of heredity. On Mt. Wilson, in California, are being 
developed methods of research which make possible a much more 
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exact knowledge of the constitution of the sun, and the distri- 
bution and evolution of the stars. While the astrophysicist is thus 
applying the methods of Physics to the study of the constitution 
of celestial bodies, the physicist and the chemist are working at 
the other end of the problem to determine the structure of the 
atom and the molecule. So long as the atom was considered the 
ultimate indivisible particle of matter, there was little hope of 
knowing much about its internal structure or the emission of light 
by it. The fact discovered about sixteen years ago that tiny 
parts of the atom, bearing negative charges, could be separated 
from it, gave a tremendous impetus to further investigation. It 
put a wedge, as it were, into the atom, and the greatest theoretical 
physicists of the present day are using their wits to the utmost 
to develop a theory of the structure of the atom and the emission 
of light which will be consistent with all experimental facts and 
the fundamental physical laws. It is no easy task. A physicist 
has said, " The structure of a grand piano is a very simple matter 
compared with that of a single iron atom." Such an atom might 
be likened to a piano with thousands of strings. The particular 
combination of tones which it emits depends upon the conditions of 
temperature and pressure, or, perhaps better, upon the kind and 
amount of jostling which it gets from neighboring atoms, or 
molecules, or ions. The sets of waves sent out, however, are 
not sound-waves affecting the ear, but electromagnetic waves, 
some of which affect the eye. The six large volumes of Kayser's 
Spektroskopie contain a still incomplete summary of the experi- 
mental work already done on these systems of tones, or spectra, 
characteristic of the various kinds of atoms. In the fall of 191 1 
about twenty eminent European physicists gathered in Brussels, 
and for five days and a large part of five nights discussed the 
problem almost continuously. 

This is the pure science, but we should add that along with 
its development have come its applications to great social, indus- 
trial and engineering heeds. Physics has furnished the theory 
according to which progress may be expected in any engineering 
problem. Every great industry has now its research physicists or 
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chemistSi or both, to make immediate application of the results 
of pure science and to undertake independent researches on the 
special materials used. Our whole life has been profoundly 
affected by these changes and great new social and industrial 
problems have arisen in consequence. 

Physics is, as we have intimated, the science of energy. When- 
ever matter in any form is in any form of motion, there is energy 
in it which cannot be destroyed. Physics treats of the ways in 
which this energy may be transferred from one form of matter to 
another or transformed in character. The mechanical energy of 
masses in straight line or in rotary motion is constantly being trans- 
formed into heat through friction. The dynamo transforms it 
into electrical energy. The electric motor transforms electrical 
energy into mechanical energy. The steam-engine, with a large 
amount of necessary loss, transforms heat into mechanical energy. 
The important problem of the emission of light, already mentioned, 
concerns a transformation of energy somehow within the atom. 

Whenever matter is vibrating en masse and the vibration is 
due to its elasticity, the physicist calls the energy possessed by it 
sound or sonorous energy. This particular form of mechanical 
energy receives a specific name, because we have a special sense- 
organ, the ear, by which we are able to apprehend this particular 
form of energy, when it is transmitted to us through a com- 
pressible, elastic medium such as the air. I will agree with you, 
however, if you say that sound is the sensation resulting from the 
action of this external stimulus on the sensitive nerve-apparatus of 
the ear, and the physicist has really no right to apply this name to 
the external cause of the sensation. We have come to regard 
the chapter of Physics which deals with this particular form of 
energy, more nearly a closed chapter than any other. We under- 
stand pretty thoroughly the nature of sound, and the chances are 
very few that any great discovery will be made here which will 
affect profoundly the whole science. On the other hand, because 
it gives us a wave-motion relatively easy to understand, and on 
account of its interesting relations to music, it makes a very 
delightful chapter for the elementary student of Physics, and for 
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the student of Music who wishes a really fundamental knowledge 
of music and musical instruments. It has also its special problems, 
which tax mathematical analysis to the utmost The English 
physicist, Lord Rayleigh, is perhaps the greatest living authority 
and the most constant contributor to the physical theory of sound. 
His most recent work concerns what it is about the external 
stimulus which enables the ear to determine from what direction 
a soimd is coming; and he has perhaps reached a final solution of 
that problem. 

Although the physical side of the subject has thus received 
rather thorough treatment, there still remains much to fie done^ 
on the relations of these external causes to music, and especially 
on the cause of the perception of harmony and discord. The ex- 
perimental psychologists haye very largely taken over the latter 
problem, and important contributions have come from Professor 
Stumpf, of the University of Berlin, and Professor Max Meyer, 
of the University of Missouri. 

To lay the foundations of a physical theory of Music re- 
quired a man like Helmholtz, equipped with a profound knowl- 
edge of Physics, Physiology, Mathematics and Music. He was a 
professor of Pathology and Physiology six years, professor of 
Anatomy three years, professor of Physiology thirteen years, and 
professor of Physics twenty years; and he ranks with his contem- 
porary. Lord Kelvin, in the variety and profundity of his contri- 
butions to physical science. His monumental work, Tonemp- 
findungen, will remain the classic on this subject for all time. 
His theories have been vigorously disputed and evidently need 
modification on certain points, but it is remarkable how little in 
the way of positive results has been added to the subject until 
perhaps recently. 

Improvements in the gramophone, and in the allied methods 
of making photographic records of the modes of vibration of the 
various sonorous agents, have now made possible a much more 
exact study of many special problems. We are learning, for 
instance, just what happens when a violin-string is bowed. Photo- 
graphs are being made of the motion in the bridge and in various 
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other parts of the instrument Another experimenter has shown 
why piano-wires should be struck at a distance from the end equal 
to one-ninth of the length. Professor Sabine, of Harvard, has 
solved for us the important problem of architectural acoustics, 
and in future there will be no excuse for the construction of an 
auditorium of any sort whose acoustics are unsuited to its needs. 
Other important results have come out of this work. Professor 
Sabine has reported to you himself on the effect which the sur- 
roundings have upon the quality of tones. 

This matter of the cause of quality, and the manner of its 
perception, is one of the most mooted questions left by Helmholtz, 
and the work of D. C. Miller, upon which I propose to report to 
you, promises to give us a much more nearly complete solution. 
You will pardon me if, in order to get the problem plainly before 
all of us, Lgo over some elementary facts, which are very familiar 
to most of you. 

Whenever a body is displaced, as, for instance, this tunlhg- 
fork, and then continues to vibrate by virtue of its elasticity, the 
air in the immediate neighborhood is alternately compressed and 
rarefied. While this compression is produced indirectly by the 
tuning-fork or by a vibrating string or plate, it may be produced 
directly in the case of the organ-pipe. The compressed particles 
press against the next ones, and the compression travels outward in 
the form of an enlarging sphere, causing all the particles in the 
room, as it passes over them, to move forward a very little way, 
not more than a fiftieth of an inch, in the direction in which the 
wave is advancing. As soon as this wave has left the source, 
another forms inside of it and follows out in all directions after 
it, so we have a series or train of enlarging, concentric, spherical 
shells of compression. The thickness of these hollow spherical 
waves varies with the time it takes the sounding body to make a 
vibration. It is a few inches in the case of jingling kesrs, and 
about eight feet in the case of this tuning-fork. In either case it 
mov^s outward or grows larger at the rate of a fifth of a mile 
per second. The particles of air in the room, after the first com- 
pression has passed, fall back into their places, only to be carried 
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forward by the next one. They are therefore set in vibration ; and, 
if an ear is there, the drum is set in vibration ; and the motion, as 
Helmholtz has shown, is communicated in a marvelous way 
through the bones of the middle ear to the liquid of the inner ear, 
thence to the nerve-endings, and finally to the brain, where it is 
transformed in a wholly inexplicable way into a psychological 
phenomenon, the sensation of sound. 

There are three characteristics of a sound by which we may dis- 
tinguish it from another. The first is pitch, which, so far as the 
sounding body is concerned, depends upon the number of vibrations 
it makes per second; and, with respect to the observer, upon the 
number of waves received per second, or the number of vibrations 
per second of the particles striking against the ear. The second 
is loudness or intensity, which depends upon the amount of energy 
the sounding body gives up per second, or the energy with which 
the vibrating particles of air strike against the ear. The latter 
varies with the distance and other factors. 

The third characteristic of sound, and the ^c with which we 
arc concerned, is timbre or quality. The Germans call it klang- 
farbe. It is that in the sound which characterizes a particular 
instrument or a particular voice, or a particular way of using that 
instrument or that voice, even though the pitch and loudness are 
the same. Although musical notation is based almost wholly upon 
pitch and duration (which might be called a fourth characteristic 
of sound), with a few words for variations in loudness, we all 
agree that music, based upon simple sounds, differing from one 
another only in pitch and intensity, could hardly be called enjoy- 
able. We approach this in the ordinary harmonium, or we would 
have it in the pipe-organ, if it had only one pipe for each tone. 
The singer and the violinist have the greatest command over the 
quality of the tones produced. In the pipe-organ it is controlled by 
the combinations of stops used, while, of course, it is the basis of 
orchestration. In short, this characteristic of sound is called " the 
soul of music" 

Let us inquire into the external, physical causes of <mality. If 
I strike this tuning-fork, you hear at first one or more very high 
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tones mixed with the low fundamental tone ; but, after it has been 
sounding for a little time, you hear one pure simple tone The 
particles of air have in consequence the simple to-and-fro or 
pendular motion described a moment ago. If, however, I strike 
lightly at the same time one or more of these other forks, the 
sound becomes composite and also more pleasing in character. All 
of you would no doubt be able to tell what are the relations of 
these various partial tones which make up the resultant tone. By 
varying the number and intensity of these other tones, one can 
vary indefinitely the quality of the composite sound. The tones 
emitted by all these smaller forks are those whose pitches or vibra- 
tion-frequencies are exact multiples of that of the large fork. This 
one which vibrates seven times as many times as the large fork per 
second, I think you will say, is not pleasing with the others. We 
cannot set a string in vibration as a whole without its also 
vibrating in equal parts, producing these overtones or harmonics 
along with the fundamental tone. Which overtones are present, 
and in what intensity, depends upon the manner of setting the 
string in vibration. A composite sound may also include tones 
which are not commensurate with the fundamental. In fact, an 
infinite variety in tone-quality is possible. 

Now, consider all the trains of waves that are set up by the 
various instruments, and the various parts of the various instru- 
ments in an orchestra, and think how complicated must be the 
motion of the air-particles in the room in order that the whole 
story may be told by the motion which they give to the drum- 
membrane of the ear. Each separate cause produces its effect upon 
that motion just as much as if the others were not there. Of 
course, if, as Mr. Sabine has shown, some of these wave-trains 
are more readily absorbed than others, the quality of the sound, 
which must be judged by the ear, may be considerably affected by 
the surroundings and may be different in different parts of the 
same auditorium. 

Helmholtz maintained that, no matter how composite the 
sound, the resultant motion is made up of simple pendular vibra- 
tions ; and the ear resolves this complex motion into its components. 
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so that what we hear is the series of corresponding simple tones. 
He states the law as follows: "All musical tones, however complex 
or peculiar, are periodic; the human ear perceives pendular vibra- 
tions alone as simple tones, and it resolves all other periodic 
motions of the air into a series of pendular vibrations, hearing the 
series of simple tones which correspond to these simple vibra- 
tions/' Koenig concluded from his experiments that the phase of 
vibration of the various partial tones affects the quality. By this 
he means the relative position at any instant of tjie various sound- 
ing bodies in their vibrating paths. Recent experiments, however, 
have tended to disprove this. Nevertheless there is considerable 
imwillingness to believe that the whole truth is contained in the 
statement of Helmholtz quoted above. Seebeck was of the opinion 
that, inasmuch as quality of tone must be decided by the ear, 
there may be other forms of vibration besides the pendular which 
are capable of producing the sensation of a simple tone. 

It wa% I think, the feeling that perhaps Seebeck was right, 
or that, at any rate, there is something in this matter of quality 
which we have not got at, which led Miller to undertake his 
investigation. Moreover, as a player of the flute, he has always 
been interested in the controversy, which has raged for almost a 
century, as to whether or not the material of a wind-instrument 
has any effect upon the quality of the tone. Boehm, a Bavarian 
court-musician in the early part of the last century, a composer 
and a manufacturer of flutes, much prized at the present time, 
maintained that the material of the flute did help to determine its 
quality. Other apparently equally great authorities could not 
understand how Boehm could have fallen into such an error. If 
one had asked a physicist a few years ago, he would have replied 
that the air-column was the vibrating body, and it would be 
difficult to see how the material of the walls could affect the tone. 
It is true that we have always had the brass-wind and the wood- 
wind of the orchestra, but here the difference in quality may be 
due to the difference in the method of tone-production. Miller had 
an opportunity in London to try a gold flute, which had been made 
for the Paris Exposition, and noted its beauriful quality. 
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Miller then set to work to answer the question whidi he states 
specifically as follows: " Is the tone-quality of a flute, the tube of 
which is made of gold, superior to that of a similar flute having 
a tube of silver or wood? If there is a difference, what is its 
cause? " He first thought to spend a few months on the problem, 
then decided it would take a few years; and now he plans to 
devote his whole life to it, if necessary. 

His first experimental work was briefly as follows. Using 
an open wood organ-pipe (30.7 in. long, 2.3 by 2.7 in, in cross 
section, with walls a4 in. thick, and emitting the tone G2 = 192 
complete vibrations per second) as a model, he constructed a pipe 
of zinc with walls 0.02 in. thick and with the same interior di- 
mensions. To his surprise, it gave 164 vibrations per second, 
more than two semitones lower than the wood pipe. Furthermore, 
he found that, when the tube was lightly touched on opposite 
sides with the thumb and finger, it spoke the first overtone without 
the fundamental. The frequency of this tone was 2.q^ times the 
fundamental, therefore it was not a harmonic. The pitch of both 
the fundamental and the overtone could be varied several vibrations 
per second by grasping the pipe in the hand and varying the pres- 
sure of the grasp. If the pipe was firmly held just above the 
mouth with both hands, it spoke a mixture of these two partials 
and also a third whose frequency was 2.66 times that of the 
fundamental. The effect of these inharmonic partials was to 
give the pipe the quality of a tin horn. By increasing the pressure, 
the third partial became the tone of the pipe, and the others almost 
disappeared. The wind pressure used in blowing the pipe was 
kept constant. 

He then surrounded the zinc pipe by another, leaving an air 
space between about 0.8 in. wide and closed at the lower end. 
The presence of the second pipe did not affect the tone; but, as 
the space between the two pipes was gradually filled with water 
at room-temperature, the tone changed thirty or forty times. The 
pitch varied more than a semitone; sometimes one partial was 
stronger, sometimes another, and the changes in quality were most 
astonishing. He likens the effects to those which would be pro- 
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duced by unequally loading the strings of a piano. His experi- 
ments convinced him that the material of the pipe does have an 
effect upon the quality of the tones, when the walls are thin, and 
that that material is best which is densest and softest, and yet not 
too inelastic. 

He constructed flutes of wood, hard rubber, glass, brass, Ger- 
man silver, silver and gold. Brass and German silver are so 
hard, brittle and stiff as to have little influence on the air-column 
and the tones are hard and trumpet-like. Miller says: " The gold 
flute is, beyond all doubt, distinctly superior; its tone may be 
described as full, rich, less shrill when sounded loudly, and more 
liquid; the silver flute is more delicate, and certainly simpler in 
character, which manifests itself as shrillness in the loud and high 
tones." I heard Mr. Miller play a little on his gold flute at a 
meeting of the American Physical Society, and can testify to its 
wonderfully rich and mellow quality. 

, The first part of the question stated above has thus been 
answered very decisively in the afiirmative. To arrive at an 
explanation of the results, Miller has devised an apparatus which 
makes possible a much more complete analysis of musical sounds 
than has 'been achieved before. His problem is to reproduce 
photographically the motion of the air-particles, and to resolve the 
curve thus obtained into its components. It is to do objectively 
what Helmholtz claims the ear does in listening to musical sounds. 
When sound-waves, gathered and intensified by the horn, fall 
upon the mounted plate of a gramophone, the plate is given a 
more or less complex motion according to the complexity of the 
sound. . The gramophone depends for its actiDn upon the fact 
that, if we attach a needle to a single point on that vibrating 
plate, the needle is given a motion which contains all the elements 
of the original sound, even if it be coming from a whole orchestra. 
Instead of attaching a needle to such a vibrating plate and making 
a gramophonic record. Miller attaches a mirror to the plate and 
reflects from it a ray of light upon a moving photographic plate, 
magnifying the motion in this way about 2000 times. If the 
plate or film did not move, the spot of light would go back and 
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forth over the same path, and the trace would not show us what is 
happening at every instant. By moving the plate, he gets what we 
call a time-displacement curve, showing the positi(») of the vibrat- 
ing particle with respect to its rest-point at successive equal 
intervals throu^out its vibration. 



Fio. 1 

Mr. Miller has kindly sent us some slides showing the curves 
which he obtained on his photographic plates from various sources 
of sound. The first (fig. i) represents the motion given to the 
ear or to the plate of the instrument by the vibrating particles of 
air, when the source of the sound is a tuning-fork. It represents 
the simple pcndular vibration, which alone, according to Helm- 
holtz, is capable of producing the sensation of a simple sound. 
The real motion is a simple to-and-fro motion over the same path, 
and you see how this can be spread out in time, by the motion of 
the photographic plate, for purposes of study. A similar curve 
could be obtained by attaching a bristle to the prong of a tuning- 
fork and drawing it while in vibration over a smoked glass. The 
upper curve in the next slide (fig. 2) represents similarly the 
motion due to a whistle. The lower curve represents the resultant 
motion, when these two simple sounds are produced at the same 
time, the whistle making 3000 vibrations per second and the tuning- 
fork 256. Next we have the sound from the flute, sounding Gj 
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= 387 vibrations. Note the effect of overtones on the form of 
the curve. Note the greater complexity of the curve as we pass 
on to the violin, the oboe, the clarinet, the voice saying " ah," and 
the bell. The next slide represents the sound of the voice, as it 
pronounces the words, " Lord Raylcigh." In this case the photo- 
graphic plate evidently moves more slowly in order that all the 
motion produced in the time required to speak the words might 
be reproduced on the one plate. 



Thus you see how curves may be obtained which represent the 
motion given to the ear by the vibrating particles. The next step 
is to resolve these complex motions into their components. This 
might be done by laborious mathematical methods; but harmonic 
analyzers have been constructed which do this work mechanically, 
as the curve is traced over by a pen-point connected to the ap- 
paratus. Millet remodeled one of these, which was capabje of 
giving ten components, so that it would analyze a sound into as 
many as thirty. Twenty-six were present in the tone from the 
clarinet. He has constructed a synthesizer, also, by means of 
which he can oombine as many simple pendular motions into the 
resultant complex motion ; and he is not content with his analysis 
of a sound, unless, out of the components obtained in the analysis, 
he can construct the original curve by means of this synthesizer. 
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The last slide shows the results of a preliminary analysis of 
the sounds from various musical instruments. I^e heights of 
the cones represent the relative amplitudes of the various partial 
tones. The closed organ-pipe with thick walls gives a simple 
sound, and its curve would be similar to that for tjie tuning-fork. 
The open pipe sounds the first overtone, the octave, faintly along 
, with the fundamental. In many cases you will notice that the 
lowest partial tone is not the loudest tone. Notice the preponder- 
ance of the fourth and tiflJi partials in the oboe (fig. 3), and the 
eighth, ninth and tenth in the clarinet. These upper partials, no 
doubt, give the reed-quality to the sound. 



Fig. 3 

Mr. Miller has published so fat very little in the way of 
results of this work. He is reporting on it in Cleveland today 
before the Aincrican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and giving the results of his recent work on the analysis of vowel- 
sounds. He has the equipment for carrying out investigations 
which have a great interest for you, and you arc to be congratu- 
lated that so able an experimenter has undertaken the problem. 
I hope this Association may have the pleasure sometime of hear- 
ing Mr. Miller speak for hinwelf of his work. 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS MATERIAL 

President's Address 
Professor George Coleman Gow 

Vassar College, Pougbkeepsie, N. Y. 

In providing each year the possibility of a President's Address 
you have held up an ever-present temptation for weak brethren 
to exploit ideals and utter sounding platitudes. I propose to plead 
guilty on both counts at the beginning; but I shall keep an 
appealing eye out for the kind friend who may suggest extenuating 
circumstances later, when I am through. 

I am speaking to a body which is continually in process of 
change, and I am keenly alive to the value to us and to the world 
at large of such flexible, sensitive response to conditions as that 
which gathers us here today, and which a year later will evoke a 
new audience, duplicating this but in part, but carrying on with 
equal vigor the essential purpose of the organization. 

In view of an item in the business session to follow this 
address, it doth not yet appear what we shall be a year from now, 
and I suspect that many of us behold the present M. T. N. A. as 
in a glass darkly. Still, with an Association which, to quote from 
the preamble of all our program books, " has always aimed to be 
a center for every class of earnest workers," it is evident that the 
Teacher and his Material must continue to play a large role in 
its activities. Now, at least, whoever among us is not a teacher 
is a delver in the material for teaching. 

Also, far be it from me to restrict the term teacher to those of 
us who spend our time in telling people what not to do, and 
exclude those fortunate ones who exploit btauty by the direct road 
of lovely example. The composer is the king of teachers of com- 
position — the interpreter is the swiftest guide to performance. He 
who bears the outward label of teacher is only purveyor to the 
4 
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less alert, to those who would miss their way or follow with 
halting footsteps, if left to their own guidance. A recital by 
Wallace Goodrich or Carrie Bridewell says as much in direct 
teaching as any of our ablest essa5asts can pack into an afternoon 
or evening lecture. The Goldberg Variations or the Debussy 
String Quartet are in themselves a volume of instruction. 

The subject, then, which I have chosen is of vital importance 
to us all. May I venture to hope that you can approve likewise 
my method of approach to it through a brief study of an attractive 
personality ? 

Back at the first turn of the spiral pathway along which the 
Art of Music has advanced in cycles of three centuries each, there 
stands a man who might well be chosen as the patron saint of 
every Music Teachers' Association — Guido of Arezzo, type of 
the forceful teacher. To the enormous, undigested mass of Church 
music, accumulated through the ages, with its conflicting and 
inadequate notations, he brought the eager enthusiasm and clear 
insight which solves difficulties under which most men succumb. 
By his illuminative simplifications and by his love of his subject 
he inspired two popes and many lesser people with his own zeal, 
and doomed to oblivion the older methods of instruction. When 
he died, abbot of his own monastery, already the voice of rumor 
was ascribing to him all that was good and much that was bad 
in the new treatment of music henceforth to prevail in western 
Europe. 

Its seems likely that either his sanction or his initiative gave 
to us the essence of staff notation and of solmizatioh, and saddled 
upon the world of music that shrewd, but misleading, doctrine of 
the hexachords upon which the next eight centuries of musicians 
were brought up. He was a great progressive — the man who 
steps forward, bold in his mistakes as well as in his successes. 
When he offers to teach Pope John XIX in a half-hour to read 
music equally well with his choristers who had spent years to 
acquire the art (for so the legend comes down), we scent the 
charlatan instantly; but when the test comes out successfully, 
and the method which has delighted the pope spreads all over 
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western Europe, we have to acknowledge the teacher's genius and 
to proclaim him a genuine reformer. 

Three glorious flames light the sky of art — the joy of creation, 
the joy of transmission, and the joy of reception. Three types 
stand in its Elysian fields — the creator, the teacher, and the 
student. Happy that student who adds to his joy the joy of the 
teacher; and happy that teacher who finds within himself the in- 
stinct to create ! To Guido was given that peculiar sort of creative 
gift which is akin to that of the composer, namely the power to 
weigh material — an instinct of evaluation that sees relationships as 
the sculptor sees the image in the block. When this gift carries with 
It the genial rage for imparting, which for want of a better word 
we call magnetism, and which lifts the student up to the same 
plane as the teacher and illumines his receptivity, then the great 
educator stands forth. Such a mind attracts students as infallibly 
as the magnet draws steel, and hands down in a measure its own 
drawing power. 

To be sure, the problem that confronted Guido, in the light 
of our present musical development, seems essentially a simple 
one. With an art practically confined to the single factor of 
vocal melody, and even that melody relying for its rhythmic 

guidance on the words, so that Guido found no cause to exercise 

« 

his inventive faculty upon the question of time-values, it could 
easily be said that the work of the monk of Arezzo was in no 
way remarkable. Movements not unlike his, aiming to open the 
treasures of vocal music to the untaught, have been carried out in 
the last half-century in England and France, with scarce a ripple 
upon the surface of the sea of music. 

So far as one can judge, it was solely in order to obtain 
effective results in the sight-reading of music that Guido was led 
to appropriate the lines which eventuated in our staff system, and 
the syllabic names associated with pitches that developed into 
solmization. In the light of the indifference of nineteenth century 
musicians to the success of Curwen and Cheve in accomplishing 
the same purpose, we may attribute the overwhelming notoriety of 
Guido's work to the facts, first, that what he was after was the 
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crying need of tbe century, and, scoood, that, unknown to himself , 
be had furnished a basis for adequate notation of efEects which 
were yet to be ohscnred and asrimilated centuries later. 

It is much for a readier to discover svrift and sure means of 
attaining his own ends. It is more to open tbe eyes of tbe world 
to a new beauty. Guido put into tbe hands of tbe chorister a 
marvelously effective tool, but be put into tbe hands of the com- 
poser a lens with which should be revealed a new heaven of tone. 
That we are finding diis same staff notation clumsy and inadequate 
today is no reflection upon tbe logical animm of Guido; for we 
have added five new tones and many new meanings to the sounds 
upon which the staff was based, and have exploited these to the 
utmost upon this same staff; while indications are not wanting 
that yet subtler distinctions of pitch, as well as of nuance, would 
be welcomed by some of the composers of the present time. Think 
what it means that tbe staff system which he gave us has stood 
the strain of nine centuries of expansion in muse, and that his 
method of tone-comparison remains, the foundation upon which 
nineteenth century progressives built their new methods of sight- 
reading! Even the hexachord sjrstem, though long since outgrown, 
contributed at first to a real understanding of tranqxisition and was 
an undoubted step forward. 

We cannot but accept ths eleventh century enthusiast as a 
great and refreshing teacher — no mere vender of shallow, short- 
sighted tricks, but a discoverer of real dues, an explorer on the 
road down the ages. 

The world of music in which he wrought has now become a 
dream of the past. Nineteenth and twentieth century scholars 
wrangle over those matters which did not engage his attention 
(so obvious were they to him and his compeers), but which vitally 
concern the loveliness we all are sure must have existed, and 
that he, were he now alive, could reveal in the music of the St. 
Gall andphonary. Whatever of impressive, solenm, mysterious 
we find in the Gregorian music as it portrays itsdf today, there 
still remains a conviction that there was a beauty the due to which 
Guido held, but which is lost to us for ever. 
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To the knotty problem of his age he furnished a well-nigh 
perfect solution; but to us he now presents a perpetual reminder 
that no man's grasp of his situation is wholly adequate; for that 
which is unsaid is always greater than that which is said, and 
what is plain today becomes as Egyptian darkness tomorrow. 

I have remarked that Guido might well be chosen as patron 
saint of every Music Teachers' Association. Let him at least 
serve as text for a discussion of " The Teacher and his Material." 

We occasionally read an interesting speculation as to what the 
great composers of the earlier times would do were they confronted 
with present-day conditions, and present-day performances of their 
own works. Would Palestrina rejoicp to hear the Musical Art 
Society sing his Stabat Mater; or would he turn his back on his 
sixteenth century creations, and wish to fashion music anew with 
the tools of Elgar and Reger? Would Gluck be convinced by 
his own lovely " Orpheus," as they put it on at the Opera Comique 
or at the Metropolitan; or would he out-Strauss Richard in 
depicting some new Inferno, some undreamt-of Paradise? Would 
Bach look with contentment on what our WoUe and other wor- 
shippers at his shrine do to reveal the majesty and ineffable beauty 
of the B minor Mass; or would the same spirit that led him to 
trudge the long road to Liibeck, and pore over the scores of Vivaldi, 
send him from England to Russia, from Prance to America, every- 
where, to catch the spirit of the twentieth century and the fleeting 
glimpses of the twenty-first, in order that he might write works 
that should stir the souls of the lovers of beauty in the twenty- 
fourth century? In proposing such questions we see the answer. 

Palestrina, Gluck, Bach, Beethoven, and the other immortals 
trod paths as yet unmarked. The star of beauty that led them on 
drew many after them, until at last we are able to walk over 
the broad highway, going whither they led; and we may pluck 
the flowers dropped as they hastened on. But if they were to come 
back how, it would be once more to lead the van; and we, per- 
chance, would stand aghast, as did so many of their own con- 
temporaries, and hear only the roar of discord — with never a 
horn of Elfland faintly blowing in the tumult. 
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For the teacher this idle fanqr points to his first and most 
insistent duty, namely, to keep ear and heart ever opoi to the new 
sounds, the fresh visions of delight. There aie but few artists in 

m 

any generation of the type of Mozart and Schubert, who catch 
the loveliness of their own epoch, and, without endeavoring to 
reform it, actually transform it unconsciously into a message for 
the ages to come. Usually the man who is responsive to the lure 
of the far distant glory fails to melt under the warmth of that 
charm that lies all about him. And we who can convict him on 
every hand of stupid oblivion of that which is near must learn not 
to let this fact cause us to prejudge his rapture and turn deaf ears 
to the wonder of his true tale. It is the task of the teacher to 
awaken and quicken life in the pupil ; we must, therefore, be awake 
and quick ourselves to the new. 

The watchword of this Association, under whatever title it 
survive, should be " We welcome the new " — the new in com- 
position, the new in interpretation, the new in method. No sincere 
and eager spirit should lack on this floor for hearty greeting and 
patient hearing. No meeting of this Association should be 
accounted successful that failed to present the newest as well as the 
best thought along the lines in which we are interested. There 
should be among us that breath of the scientific spirit which impels 
every open-minded teacher to regard membership and attendance 
at the sessions as indispensable to his welfare, a necessary and 
delightful stimulus. 

I take it that a sensitive person can always tell whether any 
given routine is worth while. One instinctively knows if it be 
master or servant. The taste of a convention or a lesson may be 
flat or enticing, depressing or vivifying, according to the glorious 
open from which we tramp to our meal, or the dull sleep from 
which we drag our weary limbs to the feast. Or, again, the 
responsibility may hark back to the cook. Or, occasionally, there 
comes to us the delight of the epicure in a new and satisfying 
food. Only children should be forgiven for instinctively refusing 
strange diet. 

And, just as to the individual teacher, so to the Association, 
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» 
which embodies the spirit of the teacher, there should come not 

infrequently that sense of renewal of grasp, added insight, doubled 

power, which gives extra zest to life and furnishes the adequate 

excuse for existence. Sometimes this revival may be due to the 

magnetic force of the program, sometimes to eagerness on the part 

of the auditors, sometimes to an illumination that comes one knows 

not whence, and is the reward of faith and hope. But it is always 

the sign of healthfulness, of the spring in the soul, the rebirth of 

high adventure, the foretaste of joys to come. 

Equally important with the demand upon the teacher to face 
front and welcome the new, is the requirement that he be catholic 
in judgment, and a lover and preserver of the old. One ventures 
in the light of Guido to say that the natural instinct to play 
the teacher arises through love of past and present beauty. One 
develops his ways and means because of the overwhelming desire 
to pass on that which to him has been a revelation of delight. 
More often than not his personal contribution to method is the 
solution of some puzzle that obstructed his own pathway when he 
was at the flood-tide of youthful enthusiasm. Were Guido to 
return to earth, it is quite likely that he would mourn far more 
that, in spite of all his skill and desire, he had failed to fix for 
ever for us the delicate and inspiring rhythms of the neumes, than 
rejoice because by his new methods new goals were set for the 
art of music and the pathway of the coming centuries was 
illumined by his torch. 

It is of the utmost importance just here to distinguish between 
old beauty and old proceedings. One must love the brave and 
true workers in all the ages; but it is only by the license of 
sentiment and of transferred affection that we may cherish the 
cast-off and worn-out garments with which they strode through 
life. We cling to the English Suites, but leave to oblivion the 
directions for fingering and touch, valuable though they were in 
his day, with which the master trained his pupils to play them on 
clavichord or harpsichord. Who knows with what muttered ob- 
jurgations the mighty Handel wore the wig that marked his social 
standing! A method is not an art-creation. It is a tool. Modem 
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business should teach us how wise it is to abandon our entire 
equipment of tools if a better outfit will reduce waste and enhance 
the value of the product. The teacher must of all men be keen- 
sighted and practical. He must refuse to be side-tracked by the 
inertia of dead routine. He must keep his eye on the real problem 
— to make, sell, and deliver the goods without loss to the customer. 
And he can do this for very joy of the fact that what he has to 
sell is " goods " in the original sense of the word — that which 
is fittest to survive, the thing precious for all time. In the 
wonderful productiveness of the centuries only the perfect things 
may abide. The teacher who is awake to his opportunity will not 
permit himself to pass over to his students either the worn-out, 
uninspiring art of the past, or the average perishable product of 
the day. To him is given the touchstone of catholicity. He can 
love the best and by his eiforts bequeath it to coming generations. 
For such a high task he will spare no pains to acquire the best 
methods, he will count it a shame to waste time or qnergy. 

It is just here that acquaintance with his fellows is imperative. 
Isolation is poor economy. The routine teacher may consent to 
work on alone, with the little outfit which he acquired in his 
pupil days. The live teacher is always hearing, always reading, 
always meeting his co-laborers. He has an omnivorous appetite 
for what the other people are doing, and a frankly critical, though 
not unkindly, eye -to their activities. It is only the harrow-minded 
whose judgment is censorious, just as it is the untravelled who are 
intolerant of the unaccustomed, the unusual. To the live teacher 
the various Associations to which he may belong are avenues of 
escape into the open from his drudgery. The drudgery may be 
never so valuable, so absorbing; but the opportunity to view it 
from the outside, to adjust oneself to vision at a new angle, is 
inestimable. Such a readjustment is quite as helpful as is his com- 
plete vacation, in which he wholly casts aside his usual life- 
purposes, and becomes a child of nature, or basks in the sunlight 
of entire absorption in new interests. 

Here is where our Association can be of enormous assistance 
to the teacher. We meet, not as the men of Athens, " who spent 
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their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing." For us is the engaging task to reconsider the old and to 
reillumine the present world of musical beauty. That man is 
of as much worth to us who revives in us an ancient rapture, who 
urges upon us wise conservatism and points to the beauty close 
at hand, as is the one who sounds the bugle to mount and ride 
onward. We stand for catholicity of taste, for breadth of view, 
for enlargement of interests. Every good instructor in musical 
composition knows that the pupil with but a single enthusiasm will 
fall into mannerisms ; while many enthusiasms make for originality. 
Into our melting-pot of interests there may go many sorts of metal, 
so that from it shall come a bell with the purest, the most silvery 
note. 

Again, the true teacher is an investigator, and in that sense a 
creator. The one that scans his material to sift it and compare 
it, holding up an efficiency test to every method he conceives, 
cannot fail now and again to hit upon a real contribution to his 
art, perhaps in an entirely unexpected way. He owes this both 
to the past and to the present, and, if he is at heart a student, he 
will pass it freely on to the future. We may take example from 
the attitude of the scientist in this regard. Every strong teacher 
of science finds it necessary to do some original work, to have his 
table at Woods Hole, at Naples, to keep in touch with that which 
is being discovered, and both use it and add to it, if possible. Dr. . 
Carter yesterday gave us a typical example of this. She 
opened up to us the recent discoveries of one of her colleagues, 
who is at this very time presenting them to his own associational 
meeting at Cleveland. Her first remark to me about her paper 
was, " If your convention were only at Cleveland, you could hear 
him at first hand." The one question a scientist asks is, " What 
is being done," and he who has material at the stage where it can 
be demonstrated is happy to show it, and is sure of his audience. 
Miss Carter had but to ask Dr. Miller for the material and he 
was glad to forward it to her for our benefit. The Guidos of 
science and of art alike do not wait for a patent, nor do they 
answer as did a teacher who recently held the attention of one of 
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our meetings, when she was reproached for lack of frankness in 
discussing her subject, " Do you think I would give $100 worth 
of my ideas to these people for nothing?" The scientists will 
tell you that their open interchange of results pays even from the 
commercial standpoint, while the atmosphere of sincerity and 
mutual helpfulness cannot be reckoned as to value. To be sure, 
it is not often that we miss this in our M. T. N. A. meetings. 
Unless I greatly mistake, the person to whom I have just referred 
had reason to regret her attitude. The truth is as the greatest 
of teachers formulated it, when he said " Give and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, pressed down and shaken together 
and running over shall men give into your bosom. For with the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you 
again." -As with the scientists, so with the yearly gathering of 
musical workers, every meeting should be a record of the year's 
advance, and the eager question should always be, "What has 
been done ? " 

Finally, from the teacher must always emanate that atmosphere 
of spontaneous and unflagging enthusiasm which marks the one who 
is refreshed at the springs of unquenchable life. What a large 
proportion of the dwellers upon this earth are doomed to spend 
their energy upon the mere machinery of existence! They pro- 
duce, transport or serve the food of the body; they clothe us and 
house us and equip us for the daily struggle. They enable us to 
exist in varjdng degrees of comfort. All honorable toil, with its 
own reward, of tasks successfully achieved, and rest and refresh- 
ment happily earned! But to us is granted the rarer boon of 
feeding the intellect, of uplifting the soul. No Hercules waits to 
vanquish us, for we derive our strength, not from the earth, but 
the sky. During many centuries the term " necessities of life " 
has been synonymous with bodily sufficiency. To us has come 
the message that the soul has necessities more imperative than 
those of the body, and we are allowed the privilege of both reveal- 
ing and satisfying some of these higher necessities. We must, 
then, present to the world the shining morning face. A real, a 
rational and an unfailing enthusiasm is our heritage — not the 
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unbalanced emotionalism, so often assumed to be the sign-mark 
of " temperament," whatever that be ; but the true reaction of 
insight, wherever it be found, the white heat of tense and joyful 
living. The artist, the teacher, the investigator alike preserve this 
glow, for it is equally theirs to enter daily into the Holy of 
Holies. 

This is no mere figure of speech; but a sober statement of 
marvelous fact. Think for a moment of a National Association 
at its yearly meetings to consider what is most at stake in the 
newest and most universal of the arts ! Where, if not there, should 
one find the very burning flame of life? Where, if not there, 
should one be refreshed, transported? Where, if not there, should 
every impulse to work, to create, to communicate be vivified, and 
every rapture of the invisible be confirmed and deepened? It is 
my sincere conviction that this Association needs little else than a 
perception of its mission and its privilege, to become in fact the 
embodiment of the essence of Guido of Arezzo, the old enthusiast. 
Let us enlarge our circle of enthusiasms, welcome the new, the 
old, the best! Let us be filled with the rage to impart — to extol 
the goods of loveliness, the goods of the inner life, the goods of 
aspiration and of release from self! Let suoh a fundamental 
urgency have its way with us, and the seeming discord of variant 
ideas will sink always to its proper level of subordination, the real 
work of this organization will emerge in a way to grip us all with 
its vitalizing force, and what we desire, and even now are shaping 
into hopes of reality, will leap to the front as a banner of victory 
under which thousands will rush into battle. 
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THE COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Professor J. Lawrence Erb 

University of Wooster. Wooster. O. 

With a subject of such vast scope, it is necessarily only a 
phase which may be presented in a paper at such a gathering. 
The topic is really worthy of a great deal of scientific study, and 
whole books might be written about it. No attempt will be made 
in this discussion to treat it historically or to any great extent 
theoretically. The practical phases only will be given anything 
like detailed treatment. 

First, then, as to the scope of the subject. Except in the East, 
especially New England and the Northern Middle States, nearly 
every college and a goodly proportion of the universities possess a 
Music Department, organized more or less along conservatory 
lines and often bearing the name " Conservatory." This is over- 
whelmingly true of the coeducational schools and those for women 
only — in fact, so much so, that it might almost be laid down as 
a universal fact that only colleges for men rarely possess a conserv- 
atory. But colleges for men alone exist almost entirely in the 
East, so the college conservatory is well nigh universal except 
in New England and the North Atlantic seaboard. To illustrate 
with the state of Ohio, with which I am best acquainted statisti- 
cally, out of more than 60 institutions of collegiate rank, 54 or 55 
possess conservatories, and of the 5 or 6 that do not have them, 
4 are in large cities and the fifth is a men's school. The 1908 
report of the Bureau of Education upon Music Education in the 
United States — a most interesting and illuminating compilation 
by Mr. A. L. Manchester — states that of 577 institutions of 
higher education, not including schools of technology, only 95 
report no department of music, and of these 58 are in New 
England and the Middle States (out of a total of 123), leaving 
only 37 for the rest of the country (out of a total of 454) which 
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have no department of music. So it is safe to say that, except in 
New England and the Middle States, where only a little more 
than half of the colleges and universities have them, in the country 
at large considerably more than 90 per cent, possess music depart- 
ments, organized more or less on a conservatory basis. 

To give some idea of the number of teachers and students 
engaged in these college music departments, this same Govern- 
ment report has the following figures. A total of 595 schools 
gave sufficiently detailed reports to be of value in the compilation 
of statistics. These 595 schools of various kinds, including inde- 
pendent conservatories, colleges and universities, and normal and 
secondary schools, had a total of 2,506 instructors and 77,359 
students, and had, within the five years prior to 1908, 5,302 
graduates and 3,649 students receiving certificates. Of these 595 
schools, 208 were colleges and universities, which reported 974 
teachers, 26,743 students, 2,143 graduates and 956 certificated 
students. You will observe not only the large number of persons 
actually engaged in the more or less serious study of music in 
these institutions, but also the large number, both actually and 
relatively, who have entered the musical profession within the 
5 years under consideration from these sources, for not only the 
5>302 graduates, but the 3,649 certificated students as well, no 
doubt, besides a number who never finished any course, may justly 
be included among the professional product of the schools — a 
total of 8,951 actually listed, making about 1,800 a year. Do you 
wonder that the ranks of the music-teaching profession are over- 
crowded and that the 50-cent teacher flourishes (or rather, lan- 
guishes) throughout the land? And this Report includes only 
the schools whose replies were sufficiently complete to be of assist- 
ance in compiling the statistics. As a matter of fact, 1,088 
institutions replied (though only 595 are listed), and the Report 
does not even specify how many more did not reply at all. I 
dwell thus at length upon these figures, because I desire later to 
" point a moral and adorn " — not a tale, but a suggestion. 

Now, as to the character of the work done, there is a wide 
range, both in the number of courses oflFered and in the quality of 
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the work done. It is the endeavor of this paper to avoid all 
concrete illustrations, but certain obvious examples of work of 
the very highest quality done in some college conservatories will 
surely occur to you all. There is no reason why the college con- 
servatory may not do work of die very highest order, competing 
on equal terms with that done in any indepiendent school, and in 
some cases surpassing all but the very best of the independent 
schools. There is the additional advantage which it possesses in 
the environment of the educational institution, which emphasizes 
the idealistic and cultural, rather than the materialistic and prac- 
tical, and on general principles is, theoretically at least, friendly 
to all art endeavor. Besides, the trained minds (supposedly, at 
any rate) of the college students should make them ideal music- 
students and should make of our American college communities 
centers of intense musical life. To a considerable extent this 
seems to be the endeavor of the schools under consideration, and 
many of them succeed to a marked degree. Eliminating such 
institutions as have no practical music courses, the one outstanding 
characteristic of all the college conservatories is that they offer 
private lessons (and in some few cases class lessons as well) in 
piano and singing. Some college conservatories have no further 
claim tlian this to the title, but nearly all oflFer at least a few 
theoretical class courses in connection with the practical, the most 
usual being sight-singing, harmony, and history of music. As the 
schools increase in size and organization, the number both of 
practical and theoretical courses is also increased, but compara- 
tively few oflFer any addition to those already mentioned except 
organ and violin (and occasionally violoncello). A character- 
istic feature of American musical education is the overwhelming 
preponderance of the keyboard instruments, and one reason for the 
perennial necessity for importing orchestral and band instrumental- 
ists of all kinds is to be found in this national phenomenon. 

It will be observed that the work done in the college con- 
servatory to a large extent parallels that of the independent — 
or what might more properly be called the professional — con- 
servatory. This IS one place where, theoretically, it might be 
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open to criticism; but is easily explained, and to a large extent 
justified, by the exigencies of the case. As a matter of fact, there 
is no other way to meet the situation. Except in the older, more 
thickly settled portions of the country, there has been little oppor- 
tunity to develop even the most diluted form of musical atmos- 
phere. Those who do the local music-teaching are for the most 
part very inadequately prepared, and do an inferior grade of work 
on that account. It would be folly to confine the music courses, 
as in the East, to Appreciation and Theoretical class-work, for 
there is no foundation upon which to build. It is necessarily the 
privilege, and to a large extent the duty, of the college conserva- 
tory to furnish the grade of musical instruction which cannot be 
had elsewhere in the same part of the country, so that its product 
may go abroad through the smaller, and even some of the larger, 
communities, and do the necessary missionary work which will 
in time develop that musical atmosphere which we so much desire 
and so woefully lack throughout the greater portion of our young 
and still, to a considerable degree, uncultured land. Whatever 
criticism there is must be directed, not against the emphasis upon 
practical courses, but against the quality of the work done in many 
cases in these courses, and against the neglect in making these 
courses of more value and their influence more wide spread by the 
inclusion of a larger amount of the Appreciation and Theory work. 
But, let us examine the problem a little more closely, and see 
what it presents. The most striking thing at first glance is the 
great number both of the schools and of those engaged as faculty 
and students in them. I presume a foreigner would be utterly be- 
wildered by the discrepancy between the amount of time, energy, 
and money expended and the results achieved. Remember, now, 
that these conservatories are in small towns in the main and that 
there are literally hundreds of them with tens of thousands of 
students at work in them, and most of them, alas, with profes- 
sional careers in mind. Here is the first great waste. What this 
country needs very badly is not a vast army of professional musi- 
cians. We already have a plenty — if they were all good. But 
we need higher standards for our professional musicians — higher 
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often than those set by many of the professional conservatories — 
and then a large, all-pervading army of amateurs — lovers of 
music, who understand and appreciate good music (even though 
they may not get so far as Strauss and Debussy), who perhaps play 
and sing a little, but who are educated to get behind and push every 
plan that is originated in their community, be it ever so humble, 
looking toward the improvement or the popularization of music 
Here, it seems to me, is the first and most important work for the 
college conservatory to do, and it mean^ that each college musi- 
cian here ought to make it his business to discourage all but the 
really talented from study looking toward a professional career, 
and to encourage every young man and woman to study music for 
its own sake, if only in the listeners' class, but at least as intelli- 
gent and sympathetic listeners. This suggestion, if carried out, 
need not in the least militate against the growth and development 
of music departments, nor need it lead to a decrease in the nimiber 
of advanced students. On the contrary, it ought to help in both 
directions. But the important thing in any case is to guide the 
ideals of the students aright, so that they will value the more 
highly the noble profession which too many undervalue, because 
it is so often poorly represented. The proper solution rests in 
the matter of standards. It is too easy by far to get a music 
diploma or certificate, and the number of half-trained musicians 
and teachers is consequently far too large. And, so long as our 
teachers and performers are only half -prepared, how can we hope 
to do much toward raising the standards of taste in this country? 
The number of graduates ought to be only a half or even a third 
of the present output, and certificates which are granted, as most 
of them are, for work below graduation standards, ought to be dis- 
continued entirely. It is not a question whether we may work a 
hardship to an individual student who is refused a certificate, but 
whether we will turn an unprepared student loose upon a com- 
munity to augment the horde of undertrained or badly trained 
music students. No sort of recognition for work which is not up 
to graduation grade may safely be given, if we mean to lift our 
profession to its proper plane. 
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Then, a thoroughgoing plan of examinations is necessary to 
keep the work up to standard. Certainly every pupil who has gone 
beyond the strictly elementary work ought to be examined at least 
once a year by the head of the department or by a jury, not only 
to ascertain what progress has been made, but to indicate as well 
where the emphasis ought to be placed for the ensuing period. 
Such examinations ought to be conducted, as far as possible, in 
such a manner that the students may hear each other and be en- 
abled to compare each other's work. Moreover, through ex- 
aminations such as these, it becomes possible to restrain much more 
effectively those who otherwise might become troublesome in de- 
manding promotion to which they are not entitled. In fact, a 
combination of higher standards for graduation and of examina- 
tions, annual or semi-annual, for maintaining or elevating the 
standards, ought to do much toward eliminating the unfit in the 
race for professional preferment. 

The college conservatories throughout the country have a tre- 
mendous task before them, nothing less than the musical culture 
of much the larger portion of the land, at least for the present, 
until the cities become to a much greater extent culture centers 
for the surrounding districts. The American people have become 
accustomed to looking to the colleges for leaders, especially in 
educational lines, and this is as true in musical as in literary work. 
The diploma of a college conservatory becomes an open sesame, 
where a similar diploma from a non-collegiate institution of equal 
rank would have no chance. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that the college conservatories throughout the land be 
well manned, well organized, and well conducted. It is a grati- 
fying sign that within the past few years so many musicians of 
genuine ability and excellent training have entered this field. 
College conservatories must not be open to the criticism that one 
used to hear much too often about college faculties in general — 
that they were the refuge of the aged and infirm and passe. Men 
and women with red blood in their veins, but well past the period 
of callow and inexperienced youth, with the best training of the 
best schools and at least enough natural talent to be justified in 
5 
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entering upon an artistic career, are the kind and the only kind 
who have a right to engage in this work; and all others should be 
assisted in finding their proper place in some other walk of life. 
Now, I have said very little about the correlation of the musi- 
cal department with the rest of the college, for the reason that it 
is too big a subject to form pari of any paper. That must be left 
for an entire paper sometime. I must, however, say a word about 
one crying evil which it is high time to eliminate from our college 
conservatories. I refer to the all-too-universal custom of engag- 
ing teachers upon a commission basis. I have always resented the 
treatment of music as outside the true educational pale. For- 
tunately, music is being recognized everjrwhere as of genuine in- 
tellectual and cultural value, and is almost universally credited 
toward the college degrees. But the poor music-teacher is still 
under the old regime. The laboratory assistant and the janitor, 
to say nothing of the gjonnasium attaches, all receive a stated 
salary, supposed to represent a living wage, at least, but the music- 
teacher too often gets only a percentage of what he actually brings 
in. Now, it is a notorious fact that under our present system, 
where the free public school sets the pace, every institution of 
higher education is run at a financial loss, greater, usually, as 
the work is more efficient. Even with fixed salaries it is considered 
in many quarters impossible for a college professor to support a 
family without the aid of a private fortune, or a rich wife or 
relatives. Why, then, should the music-teacher be expected to 
live on a part of what he brings in? No teacher in any other 
department could do it, or would try to do it. Perhaps the 
traditional lack of business ability among musicians is at the 
bottom of this state of affairs, but, whatever it is, it is a most 
unsatisfactory condition. No self-respecting and successful 
musician will take up work on such a basis, unless he is driven 
to it, or unless he is so in love with the academic atmosphere that 
he is willing to run the chance of starvation in order to indulge 
his desire. It is an urgent reform that the M. T. N. A. can well 
afford to father, that music-teachers in schools and colleges should 
be salaried, and as well salaried as any other teachers doing the 
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same amount and grade of work in the same institution. Under 
the present system, good teachers are encouraged to teach too 
much, and to practice and study too little, and the consequence is 
that, after the first few years, the teaching itself suffers from lack 
of spontaneity and the new ideas which can come only from reading 
and reflection, while the teacher is lost entirely as a performer, 
thereby depriving his pupils of their best asset, when it comes to 
music-study in its broader aspects, which demands the hearing of 
good music, in addition to practice and precept 

The consideration of the college conservatory upon its practical 
side would be incomplete without some comparison with the inde- 
pendent, or professional, conservatory. Theoretically, the advan- 
tage is with the college conservatory, for it has the pick of the 
youth of the land. It is the brightest minds and the most ambitious 
spirits that are represented in our colleges, and they ought to 
make the ideal music-students. Then, the college itself, as a 
center of intellectual and, to a certain extent, of esthetic activity 
and culture, ought to be the ideal place in which to pursue the 
study of music. Alas, the facts do not bear out the theories. The 
hyperstrenuous activities of our student-bodies are in many institu- 
tions absolutely inimical to repose or culture of any kind; they 
seem more fitted to teach one how most effectually to dissipate 
one's energies and to develop "nerves." Then the utterly dis- 
proportionate development of athletic and social features so absorb 
the time and interest of the students that even the required courses 
have scarcely half a chance, let alone xlixt electives, among which 
music is always found. So, from the standpoint of time and con- 
centration, the college conservatory is not as a rule to be mentioned 
in the same breath with many of the independent schools. We are 
all more or less under the influence of the blind fetish-worship 
which has possessed our American people, so that the very name, 
" College," makes us add 50 or 100 per cent, to the value of an 
institution; but, when the truth is told, we must admit that when 
we would really train musicians^ we send them, not to the college 
conservatory, perhaps not to a conservatory at all, but to large 
centers where either a great name or great oi^)ortunities attract 
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This suggests a second vi e wp o i nt from which the college con- 
servatory fails to meet the competition of the independent school. 
Its atmoqrfiere k often provincial, and its opportunities to hear 
great artists, and many of diem, are usually most limited. At 
best, the teacher can do only a part of ^tAat goes to make a musi- 
cian. The rest must be done by the piq>il, and a very large portion 
consists in listening intently, intelligently and frequently to really 
fine performances of music of all kinds. Hence, as a rwal to die 
independent conservatory, the college conse r vatory is emphatically 
at a disadvantage. Its true field lies in another direction, and 
die directors of some of the schools have realized the fact and are 
developing their courses accordingly. 

The college conservatory can work to best advantage along 
two lines, both of which are, interestingly enough, typical of college 
courses as a whole. The first is general culture. Here is the 
college's greatest field and its greatest justification, and here music 
can fill a great and ever-growing place in die general collegiate 
scheme. Mudi ought to be made, in working out diis end, of 
the Appreciation and Theoretical courses (as far as through Har- 
mony), and die History and Criticism courses. This work 
demands, to a large extent, teachers who are also performers and 
who have a good literary education. Piano-players, phonographs 
and similar resources are valuable here, and the more advanced 
students can be used to advantage in furnishing illustrations. 
These courses are equally of value to music-students and to those 
who are not specializing in music, and are even now generally 
accepted for college credit. 

The other line which may advantageously be pursued by the 
college conservatory, again paralleling the regular collegiate 
courses, is the training of teachers. Here the emphasis is laid 
upon performance, but only in so far as is necessary to demonstrate 
to pupils. Undoubtedly, the special work ought to be carried to 
the point where creditable public performance of a recital can be 
given, but virtuosity is neither desirable nor, in most cases, attain- 
able. In addition, normal courses ought to be offered and re- 
quired. This, with the abolition of all forms of certificates, which 
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serve no other end than to cheapen the name of the institution 
offering them, should go far toward raising the standards of 
music-teaching throughout the country. In fact, it seemis to me a 
much more practicable and simple plan than the state licensing of 
music-teachers, though I am in favor of that as a last resort. 

Then, for the training of specialists along all lines, including 
composers, professional critics, and public performers of all 
varieties, there is the post-graduate course in some master-school 
or in the studio of some master of great ability or reputation. 
This is the proper relation in musical education as well as in 
collegiate, and this is the end toward which all college conserva- 
tories ought to arrange their courses, for the greatest efficiency of 
their students, and the greatest development of music in our land. 
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THE REGENERATION OF PHILISTIA 

Professor Leo R. Lewis 

Tufte College. Mass. 

In these days he who mentions Philistia must present his defini- 
tion of it. Like the names Greece and Rome, or even England 
and the United States, our current connotations of the word 
Philistia differ much from those of earlier generations. Originally 
a nation of unregenerate gentiles, the historic Philistines dis- 
appeared from view in the seventh century. It was the Roman- 
ticists of the early nineteenth century who created a modern 
Philistia by assigning the name Philistine to those who were 
narrow or bigoted in their literary and artistic sympathies. This 
acceptation of the word prevailed until nearly 1900 in the United 
States, and still prevails everywhere else. But, within the last 
two decades in our own country, as a result of influences hailing 
from the vicinity of Buffalo, the term Philistine has, for an ap- 
preciable portion of our population, altered its meaning. Some 
might now be tempted to define a Philistine as one who bravely 
battles against the forces of mediocrity and conventionality — 
almost exactly the opposite of the original signification; others 
might define a Philistine as a smooth person who succeeds in 
making his fellow-men pay five dollars for a thirty-nine cent 
book. In a word, the Philistine is no longer a person of specific 
attributes, but may be either an " odd stick " or — a disagreeably 
" even stick." 

For our present purpose^ the briefest dictionary definition will 
serve. Let us know as a Philistine anyone who is " deficient in 
culture or refinement." We may disregard the lucubrations of 
the amusing pop-gun moralist of East Aurora, while giving him 
due credit for not inconsiderable additions to the picturesqueness 
of our national idiom. We may take as our Philistia the Kingdom 
of the Artistically Unregenerate. And, of course, in the present 
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instance, we shall speak only of the musical province of that vast 
kingdom. 

Our title would then become : The Regeneration of the Un- 
regenerate — a tautological and inclusive caption. But, if we are 
to discuss the forces of regeneration, we shall need to define the 
Unregenerate. And here I shall wish to make classifications which 
may be unexpectedly inclusive. Certainly I should not be justified 
in arguing in this company for devotion to artistic ideals. Your 
very presence here bespeaks such devotion. Be assured, then, that 
I do hot intend to flaunt before you the white banner of pure art, 
urging you to join the army of artistic redemption. All of you 
are fighters in it already, in so far as local conditions and material 
situation permit. You are already in the business of regenerating 
the unregenerate. 

Again, I shall not voice the pessimism, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, which we all occasionally feel when, in the presence of some 
crass Philistinism of a parent, a school-board, or a church, we 
find our higher aspirations disregarded or rebuffed. I have no 
counsel to offer as to such instances, except to remark that ejacu- 
lations unfit for publication sometimes bring blessed solace to the 
soul — the masculine soul, of course I mean. I believe that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor in our war upon philistinism. 
The artist who gives his audiences ninety per cent, of as good 
music as they can appreciate, and ten per cent of better music, is 
a practical reformer; he who makes the percentages > fifty and 
fifty — well, he may be called a hero; he who gives them ninety 
per cent, of better music than they can appreciate is a mitigated 
freak — ^that is, mitigated by the ten per cent, of appreciable 
music. The musician who always plays music above the apprecia- 
tion of his hearers should become an unmitigated hermit. His 
communion should be solely with the gods. 

In fact, I am not arguing today for any human regenerative 
agent. I come to talk in favor of the mechanical instrument, 
through whose agency the great regenerative masters themselves, 
though dead — or absent — may speak. I come to argue for an 
agency which, in the hands of the unregenerate, and working by. 
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through, and upon the unregenerate, may do splendid service of 
regeneration. I come to ask you not to waste your precious artis- 
tic substance on Philistia, but to seize and use a regenerative force 
of incalculable value which now is but slightly used, and which 
fails of its best usefulness chiefly, perhaps, because you and your 
peers throughout this befogged but ambitious nation, do not lend 
your influence consistently, enthusiastically (and, shall I say, 
wisely?) in its behalf. 

I am glad that time does not permit me to marshal encomiums 
of the automatic player. I should certainly repeat what many of 
you have already heard. Very recently, before the Michigan 
Music Teachers' Association, a paper was read by Mr. H. R. 
Fuller of Detroit, in which an exhaustive mass of cumulative 
approval was presented with overwhelming conclusiveness. I 
care not whether it was conunercial or artistic enthusiasm that 
caused the offering of these laudations. In my opinion, though 
some appeared to be fulsome, they were all true. I am content to 
let the automatic player rest its case after the presentation of such 
evidence. I ought, it is true, to justify my own claim to an opinion 
by sasring that we have had automatic instruments at our college 
since 1899; that we now own four; that we have nearly one 
thousand rolls ; that some of the instruments are busy every work- 
ing hour of the week and that all would be if we had suitable 
quarters for them; that all the instruments and all the rolls we 
ever had are in good working condition, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have been extensively used apart from any supervision 
whatsoever on the part of the instructors. 

There are so many ways of attacking the subject that I hesitate 
as to which to adopt. My embarrassment is the more acute, be- 
cause I am speaking to those whose lifework is wholly or largely 
in music. Yet I should not be taking your time at all, if I did not 
think that my notions may have some elements of novelty for most 
of you. Be assured that I am not candidating for a pinnacle of 
knowledge ; but from a possibly unique niche of experience, I make 
bold to utter ideas which, though partly iconoclastic or anarchistic, 
are cherished as substantially correct and really important. 
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Well, then, let us take the plunge. Disregarding all con- 
siderations of climax, we will begin with the most shocking state- 
ment I shall have occasion to make, and undertake to work away 
from it instead of working up to it. That statement is: Music 
teachers have been and still are spending most of their time doing 
the dirty work of their profession. By dirty work I do not mean 
crooked work. I mean the things corresponding to cleaning away 
underbrush, felling trees, pulling stumps, ploughing stony fields, 
carting fertilizer, weeding crops, killing bugs; or washing dishes, 
fighting dust, scrubbing floors, sweeping streets; or removing 
refuse and unplugging drains. Indeed, we are all somewhat like 
the Drain-Man in that cleverly conceived and stupidly played 
drama, " The Servant in the House ;" we are working away in a 
more or less malodorous sub-cellar, making it possible for the 
congregation up-stairs to give glory to God. 

All this is as it should be — unless it can be avoided. We all 
honor the pioneer. We have no despite for the man who tills his 
own soil. We do not spurn the housewife who " does her own 
work." But we are glad to live in an epoch when various devices, 
in the hands of unskilled labor, can minimize drudgery and maxi- 
mize comfort; for we who know art are the first to realize that 
happiness can come only throu^ work which is inherently de- 
lightful, and that the millennium will arrive only when man 
shall have supplemented the Psalmist's record of the Almighty's 
bestowal by putting all routine things under his feet. 

I beg to assure you that I believe in the strenuous methods of 
hard study and practice. I am not of those who think that 
technique can be acquired by mental or absent treatment. I believe 
that there must be drudgery. I regard the modern educational 
practice of making everything attractive to the pupil as the most 
vicious principle ever injected into practical pedagogy. I believe 
that one must have a fairly keen recollection of a hard climb in 
order to enjoy completely the view at the summit of the mountain. 
But the tread-mill grind of the slave is not a desirable element of 
education ; it should be transformed into the rowing-machine grind 
of the athlete. Neither slave nor athlete makes any territorial 
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progress as the result of his e£Eorts; but the slave has only the 
whip of the master as an incentive, while the incentive of the 
athlete comes chiefly from personal enthusiasm, based on a knowl- 
edge of the goal to be attained. 

It is this sense of a definite goal which alone can give life and 
purpose to music study. I have come to believe that its absence 
is more important than any other handicap, more important than 
clumsiness of finger, wrist, or arm, and than unwieldiness of the 
vocal mechanism. It is more important than these because faults 
are corrigible in the best sense only as improvement brings the 
pupil consciously nearer the goal he has set himself. If this higher 
sense is absent, he is working merely to perform a task, and both 
pupil and teacher are drudges. I rebel against this prevailing con- 
dition, out of consideration not so much for the pupil as for the 
teacher. I plead for a revision of our educational perspective, and 
for the seizing of mechanical aids which, by developing breadth 
of vision in the pupil, will athledcise the drudgery. I have no 
fanciful notions that a youngster can, by any educational process, 
be magically transformed into an adult; but he can become a 
purposeful youngster if he has within easy reach a wealth of good 
music. We can people his imagination with ideas which he can 
relate to his youthful efforts. It is of course true that many pupils 
have a definite goal — either the ignoble goal of winning public 
applause or the inconsequential goal of entertaining Mama's guests. 
But, in dealing with pupils who have either of these goals or no 
goal, we are doing dirty work. The fact that the effort is ex- 
pended in the realm of art makes it none the less dirty work. 
The doing of it represents an enormous loss of cultivated energy. 
It is uneconomic, stultifying, deadening; and only devout consecra- 
tion to art and humanity can prevent it from lessening or nullifying 
the mental resilience of the teacher. 

Now, I prize the automatic player because, wisely and con- 
sistently used, it can take the Drain-Man's work off our hands. 
It is a kind of hired help which we can send out to pull stumps, 
pick up rocks, turn over soil. It can speed the time when we can 
happen around in our street clothes, look over the soil, and 
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decide what crops we will plant and what amount of cultivation 
the field will stand. In other words, interpreting the metaphor in 
terms of the individual pupil, the automatic instrument, by setting 
before him quantities of excellent musical material, can be fitting his 
mind for the training which the teacher is giving and is to give. 

Hired help such as I am mentioning can be sent about its work 
without supervision and with no previous training or instruction. 
Many musicians might regard the automatic player as vicious un- 
less the users of it were continually instructed as to the proprieties 
of tempo and expression. If the domain of the player were 
physical, this would be true; for physical bad habits may become 
incorrigible. But the domain of the automatic player is mental. 
Our trouble is hot that our pupils have false conceptions of musical 
masterpieces, but that they have no conceptions at all, false or 
correct. In our efforts to uplift them, we find nothing in their 
minds to push against. For them, a Bach fugue is a stunt, and a 
Beethoven symphony is a bore, etc., etc. The names of Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Weber, Rameau, Cherubini, Franck 
are just as unsuggestive to them as are those of Buxtehude, Graun, 
LfOtti, and Cambert to many of us. We may know their names 
and dates, but have no idea of their artistic personality. And, by 
the way, I know of no more precise specification of the sine qua 
non of musical culture than the statement that real musical culture 
begins when the student or observer has definite knowledge of the 
artistic personality of two great composers. One composer is not 
enou^; for the power of differentiation is an essential element 
of all culture. 

I might elaborate this idea; but the clock forbids. I ought, 
however, to let you know that I have practised what I preach for 
more than a decade. In my courses in Appreciation (or, as I 
prefer to call it. The Observation of Music) students have two 
hours' weekly use of an automatic instrument with unlimited choice 
as to rolls, after the requirements of acquaintance with the sub- 
ject matter of the course are met. Students not in the music 
courses apply for privileges of the same sort. These are granted up 
to the limit of our facilities; and the demand could make useful an 
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equipment five times as great as ours — that is, we could use 
twenty instruments and five thousand rolls. These five thousand 
rolls, by multiplication of rolls like Beethoven's Sonatas and 83^1- 
phonies and the symphonic and chamber music of the great masters, 
might easily come to number ten thousand. I should not regard 
twenty instruments and ten thousand rolls as an over-rich equip- 
ment for a college of five hundred students, judging by my own 
experience with four instruments and one thousand rolls. 

At our college, when a student makes application for the privi- 
lege of using this equipment, I try to turn him over to one of his 
fellows for his first instruction. If none is available, I appear to 
be in a hurry to get away, tell him to put the roll in so, to throw 
the clutch so, to work the lever so, and to pump. I assure myself 
that he can insert, start, and remove a roll. If he can follow 
printed music, I show him where he can find the scores or piano 
arrangements, many of which are placed on shelves in a simple 
numerical arrangement which corresponds to entries at the begin- 
ning of the rolls. When these simple instructions have been 
given, I make haste to relieve him of the embarrassment of my 
presence. Messrs. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner and Company do the rest. In some cases they do it 
speedily, in other cases slowly. But, whether fast or slow, the 
work of these gods is '' exceeding sure." 

Of course I do not drop the matter there; but I wait until 
the masters have begun their worL I soon find that they have 
planted a seed in the consciousness of the learner. I do what I 
can to make that seed come to fruitage; but I do not try to dig 
it up and plant a tree in its place. 

I give no details as to the usefulness of the automatic instni- 
ment in Appreciation Courses. There is plenty of printed oppor- 
tunity to find out about that. My advocacy of it is as a laboratory 
instrument for use by the student himself. I believe that if every 
teacher of piano, voice, violin, or any instrumental or theoretical 
subject, would urge from two to four hours' work a week with 
automatic instruments, and would use his knowledge and ex- 
perience in guiding the student's choice of rolls, we should be 
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astounded at the advances made in real musicianship. The reflex 
action on artistic developnlent would always be great, and some- 
times incalculable. And if anyone has a lingering suspicion that 
this may discourage the student in his technical work, I beg to 
offer an ai&davit that it does not. 

There is an immense area of Philistia which I have not yet 
mentioned. In drawing a map of that section, I am obliged to 
remark that many music-teachers inhabit it. All specialists are 
Philistines, if their sympathies and culture are narrowed by their 
specialty. Let me be specific. How many piano or voice teachers 
are acquainted with half of the sixteen string-quartets of Bee- 
thoven ? How many musicians in any department have heard half 
of the preludes and fugues of The Well-Tempered Clavichord? 
How many can individualize the four symphonies of Brahms? 
How many violin teachers are familiar with even half of Bee- 
thoven's Piano Sonatas? How many theory teachers know inti- 
mately a half-dozen of Bach's Choral Preludes? How many 
organists can whistle two dozen of Schubert's songs? How many 
of us in this room have ever heard the St. Matthew Passion? 
Perhaps twenty. If the St. John Passion were similarly can- 
vassed, the number might shrink to five; and that number would 
hardly be exceeded if the subject of inquiry were any one of Bach's 
three hundred cantatas. Are we not all, then, Philistines? Are 
we not all narrow and uncultured? Is such Philistinism criminal? 
No. Is it unfortunate? Yes. Is it avoidable? Yes. How? 
Make use of the automatic player. Take a seat in any .easy chair 
before the automatic, insert the roll of a Beethoven Rasoumoflsky 
Quartet, open the pocket edition of the score, and go ahead. Do 
you need to bother about refinements of rendition ? Of course not. 
You are precisely the people who can supply that element mentally 
as you go along. Multiply the experience by twenty, thirty, fifty. 
Think what might have been the result on your development if 
some one had made you do it when you were sweet sixteen or 
sturdy twenty. If these statements have significance, we are ready 
for my conclusion : The most important agent in the Regeneration 
of Philistia is the Automatic Player. 



• 
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Let us suppose tl)at you regard my suggestions as reasonable, 
and that, when you are again at home, you start m on a study of 
Beethoven's string-quartets. You consult the catalogue, and find 
that Nos. I, 2, 3, and 6 of Opus i8 are not mentioned. You then 
begin to wonder what other lacks there are, and 3rou discover 
that only five quartets by Beethoven are available, two by Haydn, 
one by Mozart, none by Schubert, Schumann, or Brahms. And 
a great many other things are absent from that a4)acious catalogue. 
You wonder why the list of masterpieces is so short. The answer 
is simple. We educators are responsible. The laws of supply and 
demand must necessarily control the manufacture. If fifty of us 
should say tomorrow to the manufacturers, '' We will buy all the 
string-quartets of Beethoven immediately on their appearance in 
roll form,*' I suspect that these quartets would be manufactured 
as fast as facilities would permit And so on, to the end of the 
largest possible list; fof the influence of fifty teachers would 
certainly run the sales into profitable proportions. 

But we do not need to wait for such completeness before adopt- 
ing our policy of regeneration. Already the entire Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord is available, the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
all four of Brahms, two of Schubert, two of Mendelssohn, two 
of Schumann, not to mention three hundred unquestioned master- 
pieces in various form. If half the colleges and academies repre- 
sented in this membership should invest one thousand dollars each 
in what already exists, music education in this country would 
show, in five years, a surprising advance, and, in twenty years, 
evidences of a revolution, either accomplished or approaching. 

You will note that I have said nothing about the excellence of 
the renderings of the automatic player. I see ho reason for repro- 
ducing or imitating advertisements. One advocate of them has 
stated all the necessary truth in saying that " they play at least 
as well as a pianist who does not play any better than they do." 
Their special advantage over the hand-player is, to my mind, that 
they can play more notes at once. One can have a full four-hand 
performance, plus something, without looking about for an as- 
sociate. Thus works of large dimensions may be passed at will, 
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and as often as desired, before the mind of the listener. This 
feature alone, combined with the feature of complete and un- 
failing accuracy, seems sufficient to establish its educational value. 
That the manufacturers of these instruments have thus fat failed 
to exploit their educational values, is keenly to be regretted. To 
my mind, all that is needed is that teachers everywhere recognize 
these values and ask for suitable material. Much already exists, 
but is, for lack of due recognition, thought to be a rather poor 
business asset as compared with the music of the day. May we 
not hope that all this will be changed when the automatic player 
shall be recognized as David, sling, and missile all in one, and shall 
be sent against Goliath and his hosts, in perfect confidence that 
it will do no harm except to the enemy? 



In conclusion, the speaker gave practical illustrations of the use of 
V the automatic player in interpreting works suitable for pupils of 
private teachers, for students in school and college, and for professional 
specialists. 
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THEORY CONFERENCE 
Hamilton C Macdougall, Chairman 

As usual, this Conference proved the arena for a striking 
amount of solid and earnest discussion, the key-note being given 
by the opening essay by the Chairman, with its emphasis upon 
the goal of actual composition as the only right one with all classes 
of pupils. 



The Training of the Composer * 
Professor Hamilton C. Macdougall 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 



The phrase may be interpreted in several different ways. It 
may mean, How shall we train the particular person we have in 
mind to compose? How was a certain composer (for example, 
Haydn) trained? How shall we train any person who may wish 
to compose? These and other implications of the phrase are 
possible. 

The word training deserves a word or two. It is often used 
as synonymous with education. We say a social-secretary was 
" trained " at Vassar; a young forester in government employ was 
" trained " at Yale. Every one knows that a person graduated 
from college is nearly worthless as a worker in any line; only as 
he or she gets experience is the ability to put the education to 
practical account gained. At a recent convention of surgeons in 
Boston, as reported in the Boston Transcript, Dr. Martin of 
Philadelphia, discriminating between doctors of medicine and 
surgeons in favor of the latter, said : " The time has come for a 
concerted action on«the part of the great body of surgeons on this 
continent to insist that the surgeon of the future shall be not only 
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thoroughly educated in the science of medicine, but shall also have 
a thorough training in the technique of surgery under the direction 
of a practical surgeon, before he is legally or morally allowed to 
operate upon the public. This is not open to argument This 
would protect unsuspecting patients who have no way of dis- 
criminating between trained surgeons and the tyro, and it would 
protect and put a premium where it belongs, on the conscientiously 
trained surgeon." 

There seems, then, to be some sort of complementary relation 
between education and training. It is no doubt with this in 
mind that Lobe in his Practical Treatise on Composition insisted 
that every bit of knowledge gained shall be at once put into practice 
in inventive work. The French have a proverb that only by smith- 
ing can a man become a smith ; and we are tempted to say that only 
by composing may a man be trained to compose. It seems clear 
that it is well to think of the education of the composer and of his 
training as separate things. Work in harmony, for example on 
figured basses, comes under the head of education, whereas all work 
involving invention or actual work in composing may (without 
unduly emphasizing the distinction) be spoken of as training. 

We have to clear up one other matter before we can go on. 
In the preface to the second edition of The Material Used in 
Musical Composition, Dr. Goetschius remarks that he is not 
inclined to the belief that such a subtle thing as composition can be 
acquired by those who are not possessed of the innate faculty. 
Stanford, in his Musical Composition, writes to the same effect. 
We know, however, that while some composers (Rossini, Raff, 
Elgar) were self-taught, many of the great names in musical 
history belong to men who were educated in their art through 
teachers — for example, Beethoven. Whether in our sense of the 
word Beethoven was ever " trained " I doubt very much. The 
gift for expression can neither be taught nor communicated, but a 
composer may be influenced. For example, in his earlier works 
we say that Beethoven showed the influence of Haydn, and that 
Wagner did that of Weber. Take any two contemporary com- 
posers and consider the possible reactions on each other. If J. N. 
6 
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Hummel had been willing to take and Beethoven willing to give 
criticism, might not the former have profited by it? Consider 
Schumann's method of displaying his ideas on the keyboard: is it 
not thinkable that Liszt might have helped him if the relation of 
teacher and pupil had been possible? Or if Mendelssohn, in his 
formative period, could have been under the influence of a mature 
Schumann, would he not have been less shallow? Less neat 
possibly, but stronger? It indeed becomes amusing to consider 
what would have been the result if the Puccini of Madame Butter- 
fly had taught the young Debussy, or the mature Debussy had 
given composition lessons to the young Richard Strauss. 

We may then define training as the development of aptitudes. 

Our anxiety over our terms is not yet allayed. The word 
** composer " has to be defined. By " composer " do we mean the 
Bachs and Beethovens, or the John Smiths and Peter Joneses? 
On the whole, none of us feels any great concern as to the ultimate 
fate of the budding Beethovens in our midst; they will get an 
education in some fashion and their training will come in the 
school of experience. But the writers of our teaching-pieces for 
the piano, our simpler songs, our hymn-tunes, our anthems and 
part-songs — in short, the people who are responsible for the 
greater part (in quantity) of our musical literature — our little 
masters — how shall these be educated and trained ? If we fear to 
undertake the immature Beethoven, we may attempt that of Peter 
Jones, with a light heart; the Peter Joneses form the vastly 
greater part of our composition pupils. Our title now seems to 
have developed into this: The Musical Education and Training 
of the Minor Composer. 

u 

Ought the education of our Peter Joneses and our Beethovens 
to be the same ? Making the necessary allowances, I answer Yes. 
A friend of mine was much embarrassed at the suggestion that^e 
should give piano lessons to a prodigy; he thought it too great a 
responsibility. I pointed out to him, with little eflEect, that there 
are certain foundations of piano teaching applicable to all pupils, 
talented or the reverse. The girl went finally to a virtuoso teacher. 
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and I was amused to learn that she was practising steadily (and 
had been for some time) the first etude in Czerny, Op. 699! 
Any one who has looked at Beethoven's exercises in strict counter- 
point, as corrected by Haydn, must have noticed that the great 
composer's errors were precisely those of any college girl in the 
same work. 

It is the student-composer's due, then, to be taught the current 
harmony, counterpoint and the rest of it just as any one else is 
taught. It would be a pity if his teacher should impress him as a 
soulless pedant, but on the other hand the student ought to realize 
that there are accumulated experiences of the past, and that the 
teacher is, presumably, handing them over to him. It is the 
teacher's business so to impress him. 

It may be as well here as later to suggest that from the begin- 
ning of musical theory and for all students emphasis shall be placed 
on the material of music as means for expression. Let the teacher 
say to the pupil " You are studying harmony not simply because it 
will make you a more intelligent player, not simply because through 
It you will, as the phrase goes, * understand music,' but you arc 
studying it in order that you may be put in the way of expressing 
yourself through music." To write in the simpler forms, a chant 
or hymn-tune or short song or small piano piece, ought to be the 
goal of all our elementary hafmony teaching. The harmonizing 
of basses and of given melodies is a mere incident in the work of 
the theory student. To learn the mechanism of chords, that the 
seventh ought to be resolved, that the leading tone ought to ascend, 
that consecutives ought to be avoided, figured basses are excellent, 
but neither they nor given melodies to be harmonized develop 
aptitudes. By composing the composer is trained and it is only 
through the development of his invention from the very first that 
he gets the maximum of training. 

Students can be encouraged to invent melodies for themselves 
from the earliest lessons and so long as they are taught that the 
development of the faculty of expression is the aim of theory 
study they will work contentedly and fruitfully. On the basis 
that the work of the student is constructive give him for the very 
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first task the writing of the first chord and the cadence in a four- 
measure phrase, the rest of the phrase being left blank. The musical 
sentence is defined by the cadence ; the articulation of the sentence 
is fundamental in musical expression. The cadence is taught as a 
closing formula, the last two chords in the four-bar sentence. 
Rhythm, the mightiest unifying and constructive element in music, 
is thus brought to the attention from the beginning. Compare 
this beginning with the first basses in the old harmony-books of the 
type of Richter and note the difference. 

The notion that musical expression through musical composition 
is only possible to the musically gifted is a false one; complete 
expression is another mater. Self-expression has an internal and 
an external side; you may have little to say and be able to express 
it completely ; or not at all ; or with some degree of intermediate 
success. Or you may even be a mute, inglorious Beethoven. To 
see that the aptitude and the expressional technique are developed 
as near as may be synchronously is the task of the composition 
teacher. Music is one of the most powerful, one of the most 
flexible, of all our media of expression, and ought to be appreciated 
as such by our theory teachers. This is what was meant earlier 
in the paper by the statement that Beethoven and Peter Jones are 
to be taught in the same way. Peter will respond to the stimulus 
of the method up to the limit of his. musical capacity; what he 
has to express may have little intrinsic value, but the expression 
of it will give Peter great satisfaction. 

When the composer responds to an inward prompting and 
writes, the music he creates is in a real sense a medium for com- 
municating thought — a language. The interesting query arises, 
May the teacher of theory not find in his work some analogies with 
the teaching of a living language. As we all know, there are 
two main methods of learning a modem language. We hear 
every day violent disputes as to the advantages of the "natural 
method " over the grammatical method. We need not go into 
the matter further than to note that the training of every theory 
student, Beethoven or YtXxx Jones, should be a training in learning 
to speak the language. Grammatical study, translation and prose 
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composition may be tolerated in psoportion as they relate them- 
sedives to the practical end. On the other hand, it is po^ible 
to neglect the' technical to Beethoven's hurt. Lobe's idea that 
every bit of technical knowledge gained should at once be put 
into praotical inventive work is the thought to anchor us to a 
sound radicalism. 

in 

There is one interesting analogy between the " natural 
method " of teaching languages and the teaching of composition 
that will pay for working out — the analogy of the conversational 
phrase in language and in music. Take any book aiming to explain 
the " natural method " and you will find in it somewhere some- 
thing like this: — 

'* Everybody knows how languages are taught in our colleges 
and universities. For four, five, frequently seven years our young 
men and women study various text-books, manuals and grammars. 
They learn to parse, to analyze, to decline and to conjugate; they 
can repeat whole pages of grammatical rules and foreign words 
by heart; they are capable of taking a piece of classical French or 
German and rendering it into smooth English; they frequently 
know the grammar of these tongues better than the natives them- 
selves; and yet in going abroad they are utterly unable to ask for 
the common necessaries of life in idiomatic French or German, and 
fail to understand the polite utterances of even a waiter or cham- 
bermaid. Grammar is by no means so important as the ability of 
speaking the language itself. Do the majority of people you 
meet know the rules of English grammar? Do not the children 
of educated persons express themselves correctly without ever hav- 
ing studied a single line of grammatical definition? Colloquial 
mastery must precede grammar. As the great Erasmus said, 
'Grammar must be taught at the proper time and kept within 
proper limits.' " 

How, now, does our language-teacher purpose remedying this 
distressing state of things? Hear him farther: '' The true and only 
way in which languages can be learned is through sentences and 
never through isolated words; disconnected words are never Ian- 
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guage. A man is not a carpenter and cannot pass himself ofE as 
one simply because he has purchased a tool-box full of tools; the 
mere acquisition of the tools has not advanced him a single step In 
his art," 

Granting the force of all this, how shall we apply* it to the 
education and training of the composer? First, as we have 
seen, by drawing his attention to the musical sentence as a whole; 
next by showing him ike innumerable phrases common to all com- 
posers, and by making him turn these to account in various ways. 
For example, the phrase tonic, super-tonic (first inversion), tonic 
(six-four), dominant, tonic, with melody tones soh, fa, mi, re, do 
— is a common phrase. This is susceptible of various twistings 
and turnings, all grammatical and all useful. We waste much 
time in our teaching in solemnly constructing, as if of original 
discovery, successions of chords that ought to be taught as phrase- 
units. It is only as one works through the material of music that 
one is able to use it for purposes of expression ; it is just the same 
in learning to speak French or German: one must get familiar 
with all the little expressions in daily use, all the short cuts and 
respectable colloquialisms, all the conventional expressions — get 
so familiar with them that they are used without the least con- 
scious effort, before the mind can busy itself with real thinking out 
of ideas. Synthesis and not analysis from the beginning. Theory 
students coming from musical families, having heard good music 
from their earliest years, have a consciousness stored with these 
idiomatic or common-stock phrases, phrases almost innumerable, 
the heritage of every musician. On the other hand, for students 
musical, but without this inheritance, one must work this out. 
How? This brings me to my second analogy. 

IV 

There is or ought to be an analogy between the inductive or 
scientific method of work and the teaching of musical theory. 
When you of middle life look back on your education in harmony, 
you think of the good old Richter's Harmony filled with basses to 
be harmonized and all made up, so far as you could discover, out 
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of Richter's head. Your teacher had been in Richter's class in 
Leipzig and believed that Richter was a great harmonist; as you 
believed in your teacher lyou placidly accepted the situation. 
Towards the end of the book there was an allusion to a composi- 
tion of Beethoven, and you sub-consciously wondered, " Why bring 
in Beethoven ? " In your small, insignificant way the situation 
was much like that in the mediaeval universities when men did not 
bother with scientific experimentation, for had not Aristotle settled 
all these things? There was then no need of going farther into 
the world of actuality. And so, if Richter said that cadences were 
authentic, plagal, half and deceptive, what need to actually examine 
real music to find out whether this was a real, workable classi- 
fication. After a while, as you began to train yourself, you came 
across Prout's book on Fugue, did you not, and noted with almost 
a feeling of resentment (so disturbing was it to your Richterian 
self-satisfaction) that Prout had examined several hundred real, 
live fugues (possibly a few dead ones, too!) — a really useless piece 
of work, for had not Martini and Albrechtsberger and Cherubini 
told us all about fugues? But, after thinking the thing out, you 
actually approved of Prout — ^you felt that there was something 
actual, vital in his book. 

Applying the analogy to theory teaching, we need a source- 
book, not for casual reference, but for constant use. I imagine all 
musicians nowada3rs are ashamed to make theory books without 
copious references to actual music; compare works by Mansfield, 
Goetschius, Prout, Gow, and Foote and Spalding with Richter, 
and note the improvement. What is needed, however, is the 
working out by the teacher of his subject from music itself, in- 
ductively, its presentation to the student in an orderly way as so 
worked out, and the disuse of all text-books as such. This at 
once puts unusual stress and responsibility on the teacher, and 
that long-suffering individual will no doubt say, " Oh, yes, that is 
all very well; what is your source-book?" 

For Americans I believe a good hymnal, Hymns Ancient and 
Modem, The Oxford Hymnal, The Hymnal edited by Horatio 
Parker, or any first-class collection of hymn-tunes will do. After 
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one of these the Bach Chorat-buch may be taken up. It is a ques- 
tion whether our hannony teachers do not make a mistake in using 
the Choral'buch as a source-book to the exclusion of books of the 
Engh'sh hymnal type. The choral is not a natural form of ex- 
pression for English-speaking peoples; we have our own native, 
excellent forms. The choral impresses American students as 
remote and to a certain extent archaic; they come to it with more 
interest after the study of the English hsmui-tune and of the more 
ingratiating chorak found in the better hymnals. When one 
considers our relations with German music and the way in which 
the choral is rooted in German domestic and national life, it would 
be a pity if the choral was not 24>proached in the best way. 

In a good hymnal the old psalm-tunes and tunes of our own 
day modelled on them give excellent notions of diatonic harmony. 
Tunes of the Stainer, E. J. Hqpkins, Henry Smart and Sullivan 
type introduce the student to a somewhat more emotional type of 
chromatic harmony, together with a freer use of the power of 
rhythm ; while the tunes of Bamby and Dykes suggest the extremes 
of chromatic harmony appropriate to the hymn-tune. Hymn- 
tunes illustrate also to a considerable extent non-harmonic tones 
and the simpler modulations. On the whole, the student will 
come into contact with the orthodox progressions, with the best of 
the " borrowed " chromatic chords, and (in the case of the tunes of 
Horatio Parker) with many bold and useful harmonies and ap- 
plications of non-harmonic tones. From the German chorals will 
come familiarity with the more unusual sequences of diatonic 
chords and the more remote chromatics. The chorals are much 
less useful, however, for rhythm and elementary form. 

v 

But neither modulation, form (except in its simple funda- 
mentals), harmonic figuration, the extensive use of non-harmonic 
tones, the use of rhythm and rhythmic figures, nor even the Haydn- 
chromatidsm can be gotten out of the hymn-tuiie and choral. We 
need a second source-book. Perhaps the most useful one at this 
stage is Mendelssohn's Songs without Words; here are exemplified 
many of the more wholesome technical methods of the past. A 
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student formed tentatively on these pleasant pieces of music will 
have little to unlearn or stand in the way of his future develop- 
ment. He will, after working these out thoroughly on the induc- 
tive method, think himself able to dispense with a teacher, provided 
he has found himself; he should certainly have by this time 
learned how to dig out of a composer his facts. He can now 
turn to the composer with whom he is in sympathy and study 
him. Bearing in mind that " training " in our sense is that part 
of a student's work wherein his invention is directly exercised, 
even here the teacher may be very helpful, chiefly in his way of 
suggesting methods of training. Let us think a moment. The 
composer must be able to express his ideas in the idioms of the 
instrument or instruments suggested by the idea itself ; this brings 
to mind instrumentation. Here a teacher of experience will be 
able to bring to the student short-cuts, suggestions as to ways of 
meeting constantly recurring difficulties. There are all kinds 
of half-secrets in writing that the teacher can communicate and that 
count towards training. The student will thus be able to write 
for piano or organ or orchestra, or for men's voices or women's 
voices, or for mixed voices or any combination of voices and 
instruments. 

Again, he must be able to say the same thing in a variety of 
ways. Many teachers of composition consider the writing of varia- 
tions the finest kind of training. Here the teacher will be wise in 
taking as successive models the early variations of Beethoven and 
Haydn, the 32 variations in C minor, those on the waltz by 
Diabelli, those by Mendelssohn in E-flat, the symphonic varia- 
tions of Schumann, and the piano variations of Brahms. The 
young student thinks his ideas come to him in perfected form, and 
he affirms that it tears his soul to tatters to alter a note ; it is good 
for him to turn the Debussyan theme into a waltz, then into a 
march or a gavotte or a minuet or a fugue or a ground-bass, or 
into little piano pieces with poetic programmes like " autumn " or 
'' fauns by the fountain." He will think himself hardly used and 
his inspirations treated with much lack of respect, but the training 
will be excellent. 
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In view of the fact that the old fonnal gods are now discovered 
to be false, the sonata and other large forms had better be studied 
analytically; if the student can write for any combination of 
voices or instruments and can express the same idea in either one 
of a hundred ways, he is in position to decide at once the instru- 
mentation and form of any deeply-felt idea. The form will suggest 
itself, as it ought. After all, the form exists for the thought. 

When the student reaches this point, he is (so far as a teacher is 
concerned) both educated and trained. Experience will take care 
of the rest. 

VI 

Little has been said as to the qualifications of the teacher; 
they may easily be inferred. The title of the paper suggested a 
discussion of methods rather than of teachers. A wise teacher 
points rather than pushes, suggests rather than commands. The 
composer-student, it is assumed, has a competent teacher, who will 
see that he goes through as much of the technical routine known 
to all musicians of the past as is applicable to present conditions. 
His methods will be inductive; he will discard text-books, getting 
his instruction at first-hand from music itself. This will be dis- 
tinctly more trouble than the use of a text-book, but be worth the 
bother. (Incidentally it is borne in upon us that all theory 
teaching for all sorts of students is more worth while when the 
pupil, from the first, relates his work to actual composition.) The 
composer gets his " training " through composing itself, and the 
teacher must see that the two desiderata of *' training " are well 
taken care of; these are (i) that the composer shall be able, so to 
speak, to " stage " his idea for any combination of voices or instru- 
ments and do it with ease; (2) that the composer shall be able to 
color the idea by the employment of any rhythm, meter or style, or 
by the use of any chords consonant or dissonant. If this marvelous 
student have any ideas, he surely will be able to put the composer's 
education and training to good account. 
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The Teaching of Musical Composition 
Professor Orlando A. Mansfield 

Wilson Collegre, Chambersburgr, Fa. 

During the present century discussions concerning the best 
methods of teaching the great and almost unteachable art of 
musical composition have been made glorious opportunities for the 
expenditure of vast quantities of human breath and for the spilling 
of even vaster quantities of good printer's ink. Addresses such as 
we have had the privilege of listening to this morning have been 
comparatively common in the country of my birth; although, 
judging by the published reports of these speeches, I venture to 
doubt whether few or any of them surpass in merit, in clarity, or 
in practicability, the able address of my friend who has just spoken. 

But for the student who has acquired a considerable knowledge 
of harmony, counterpoint, form, and instrumental treatment, and 
who has also enjoyed some more or less extensive experience in 
the expression of musical ideas, there have recently appeared two 
works the outstanding merits of which challenge attention and 
demand immediate recognition. The titles of these books are, 
respectively, M\usical Composition, by Frederic Corder, professor 
of composition in the Royal Academy of Music, London; and 
Musical Composition, by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, professor 
of composition in the Royal College of Music, London, and 
professor of music at the University of Cambridge. That both 
authors are professors of composition in important English schools 
of music should carry weight. But because a teacher holds an 
important position in an institution bearing the magic prefix 
" royal," he should not therefore expect to be regarded as Sir 
Oracle and imagine that when he opens his mouth no dog or, at 
least, no well-behaved dog should be supposed to bark. The value 
of every man's statements should be estimated by the extent to 
which these can be substantiated by reference to sober facts, and, 
more or less similarly, a man's methods should be judged, not by 
the status of the individual propounding them, but by the tangible 
results they produce. 
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At the present moment Mr. Corder's book is rendered the 
more interesting to American musicians on account of the ap- 
pearance in a recent number of the Etude of an article from his 
pen summarizing the salient features of his own method. To the 
sincere seeker after musical truth Mr. Corder's work will com- 
mend itself because it declines to acquiesce in the fallacy that " a 
great composer cannot commit faults." Mr. Corder believes that 
'^ the student is much more strongly impressed by the blot on the 
brilliant robes of the great artist than by a worse one on the garb 
of an ordinary man.'' So our author does not hesitate to con- 
demn much of Schumann's depressing writing in the lower and 
middle octaves of the piano, the marked lack of development ability 
in Liszt's compositions, the spoiling of " work after work " by 
Mozart '' because he thought it his bounden duty to end with an 
idiotically trivial Rondo/' and the injury by Tschaikowsky of all 
his Finales *' out of deference to the convention that a Finale must 
be extra-noisy," by " banging away on the big drum until you wish 
you were dead." 

At the same time I cannot but think that many of Mr. Corder's 
opinions are, to say the least, somewhat prejudiced and lacking 
in true discernment. Thus, to describe Stephen Heller as a man 
who could *' knock oS little pianoforte pieces wholesale," and to 
allude to Raff and Rubinstein as men who would '* turn out 
symphonies and quartettes in every movement of which the interest 
entirely evaporates after the first few pages," appears to me to be 
the mountain in labour bringing forth a mouse — the desire to say 
something smart merely resulting in the saying of something ex- 
ceeding tart. 

And when Mr. Corder drops destructive criticism for con- 
structive, and passes from analysis to synthesis, his conclusions are 
by no means calculated to allay controversy. His chief contention 
is that every emotion can be portrayed musically by means of 
certain definite formulae. Some of these he gives us, e, g», agitation 
to be expressed by the employment of notes of very short value, 
orchestral double-bowing and tremolo, restless and indeterminate 
tonality, syncopations and rugged accents ; despair by " low-pitched 
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music, slow and soft, yet with emphatic points;" energy by notes 
of different length, since, says our author, " no kind of scoring 
would make a Choral sound energetic " (here, perhaps, Mr. 
Corder was thinking of the atrocious German tempo) ; exhilaration 
or triumph by " the major key, plenty of noise, an animated, well- 
marked tempo, and melody that leaps from one note of the chord 
to another;" suspense by " a well-worked-up crescendo on a domi- 
nant pedal, or a pause of silence ;" pathos by " the fall of an accent- 
ed discord " (" all falling dissonances," says our author, being " to 
some extent pathetic ") ; and yearning or pleading, hope or aspira- 
tion by the rising second, the reverse of the " pathos " formula. 

Turning to Mr. Corder's practice we cannot say that it always 
agrees with his theory. Thus, in a song which he considers to 
be one " of some dignity and pathos," he writes a series of two 
detached tonic chords with a melodic auxiliary note on the first 
of each, the auxiliary note rising a second to its harmony note. 
This, we observe, was Mr. Corder's recipe for hope or aspiration; 
but in his analysis of the song he describes this particular figure as 
constituting '* a sobbing rhythm." But the melodic construction, 
according to his own formula, shows hope; whereas it should ex- 
press, and is indirectly claimed to express, grief, it being employed 
to illustrate the words, " My sad heart I broke." And, on the 
other hand, much of the pianoforte music submitted by Mr. 
Corder as models is ineffective on the instrument, and I do not 
altogether envy the student who may be compelled to play it. 

But when he passes on to speak of the construction and con- 
trast of subjects Mr. Corder's utterances are singularly happy, 
his statement that " immediate repetition, whether of phrase, 
sentence, or period, only weakens instead of helping the structure," 
being a statement of unspeakable value to the budding composer. 
And no less valuable is his collection of subjects from Schumann, 
Liszt, and Chopin, in which the disregard of this observation has 
produced a weak and feeble result, and one quite contrary to the 
composer's original intention. 

If I were desired at very short notice to state my first im- 
pression of Sir Charles Stanford's treatise as compared with that 
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of IV^r. Corder, I think, if I were allowed to invoke the aid of " apt 
alliteration/' I would say that the work of the Cambridge Profes- 
sor is less synthetical, and certainly less satirical, than the work we 
have already been considering. And our frank admission of Pro- 
fessor Stanford's superabundant qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken should not debar us from exercising our rightful privi- 
lege of difEering most profoundly from him on certain points. For 
instance, vre do not think it at all likely that our author's recom- 
mendation to students to think in unequal temperament, and to 
write counterpoint in the mediaeval modes, will meet with any 
considerable acceptance. We are, or should be, children of the 
light, not of the darkness, and should be careful not to range 
ourselves upon the side of what Professor Stanford's predecessor 
at Cambridge, Sir George Macfarren, once called " those well- 
meaning men, who evince mistaken zeal, false antiquarianism, il- 
logical deductiveness, artistic blindness, and ecclesiastical error." 
Representative specimens of animal life in the primitive ages are 
best presented to us in a fossilized condition in some museum. 
In that place and condition they are, at any rate, powerless for 
mischief. And the same applies to primitive art-forms and scale- 
systems also. Modem tonality as bsf^d upon the major, minor, 
and chromatic scale is too well established to be dethroned by the 
crudities of mediaevalism on the one hand or the cacophonies of 
the whole-tone scale on the other. The latter scale has always 
been a favourite with organ^tuners ; and I think it would be well 
to leave its cultivation with these gentlemen, especially as they 
appear to me to produce better results from this system than some 
modem composers I will hot advertise by mentioning. Equal 
temperament, too, has come to stay. Modem vocalists and instm- 
mentalists practice it without a thought. With many of them it 
is the unconscious custom of a lifetime. Indeed, in this respect 
they resemble one of Moliere's characters who discovered to his 
astonishment that he had been talking prose all his lifetime and 
never knew it! 

Further, from Sir Charles's statement that the study of counter- 
point should precede that of harmony I should like to be allowed 
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emphatically to dissent. To me it always seems that the possession 
of a working knowledge of harmony up to and including the 
chord of the dominant seventh is almost imperative before the 
successful study of counterpoint can be commenced. The finest of 
all counterpoint — the counterpoint of J. S. Bach — was written 
many years after, and not before, the admission of the dominant 
seventh as an unprepared discord. And when our modem com- 
posers can give us works which will oust the compositions of such 
giants as Bach and Beethoven, then, and only then, will it be 
fit and proper for us to talk about discarding the scale-systems and 
the temperament instituted by the one and immortalized b^ the 
other. 

But, however much we may differ from Sir Charles on these 
lesser points, I think we shall find ourselves in substantial agree- 
ment with him on those things which are more essential. To me it 
is very satisfactory to find our author asserting that " the study of 
counterpoint, if it is to be of real value, must be strict," also that 
there is, practically, no such thing as free counterpoint, the latter 
being, as I have always tried to teach, the application to prac- 
tical composition of the spirit rather than the letter of the 
various species. And this is as it should be, for, in matters musical 
as in matters spiritual, " the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life." 

With a wisdom bom of experience Professor Stanford urges 
occasional indulgence in practical composition while continuing the 
regular course of theoretical training. This suggestion will be 
appreciated by all my fellow-teachers who know how difficult a 
thing it is to induce a student to think in mu^ic and to express 
artistically some little idea of his own rather than submit to a 
prescribed treatment a subject suggested by or derived from some 
other source. 

In regard to the importance attached by Professor Stanford 
to the writing of variations I know from the personal testimony 
of many of his old students that in this matter he has the courage ^ 
of his convictions; and that to many who have already written a 
good score of variations upon a given theme he has, repeatedly. 
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like Oliver Twist, asked for more. But neither this method nor 
the composition of movements identical with a given classic in every 
point save melodic outline is any the less estimable because by 
no means original. I have at times pursued the same method 
myself, and cannot agree with one critic who describes Professor 
Stanford's method as one "calculated to nip originality in the 
bud." Neither I who speak, nor those of you who so courteously 
and patiently listen to me, will be any the worse for beginning 
where the great classical masters left ofE. Bach was the logical 
outcome of Frescobaldi, Buxtehude and Reinken; Beethoven the 
greatest common measure of Haydn and Mozart. The early 
works of these great men were modelled upon those of their 
predecessors. They built upon the rock and their work remains. 
Some of our younger composers are, I fear, building upon the 
sand — the sand of their own ignorance, inunodesty, and inexpe-- 
rience. They need to be careful lest in years to come their works, 
instead of being held in lasting remembrance like those of the 
great masters, will be consigned to what I think Thomas Carlyle 
once called " the oblivion of small potatoes." 

And when Professor Stanford lays emphasis upon points which 
have formed the commonplaces of our teaching for years past 
we must not consider his energy wasted or his emphasis misplaced. 
He pleads for the use of rests much in the same way that Mre have 
pleaded for their use with some of our own students — not for the 
sake of breath for the composer, but for the poor vocalist or per- 
former. Here we are, after all, only echoing the statement at- 
tributed to Mozart that the greatest effect in music was no music, 
that is to say, silence. And every teacher will acquiesced in the 
Professor's demand for a good bass. Otherwise we shall find 
ourselves in the condition described in the poetical preface to 
Dr. Blow's Amphion Anglicus: — 

"Whole Reams of Single Songs become our Carse, 
With Basses wondrous lewd, and Trebles worse." 

Amongst other precepts, the inculcation of which is beyond 
controversy, I would like to mention the balancing of phrases, 
especially those of irregular length, the insistence upon clear 
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tonality, the exercise of musical invention without " the crutches 
of suggestive poetry" to lean upon, the invention of a second 
subject contrasted, but not out of keeping, with the first, the 
avoidance of padding and of exact phrase-repetition, the necessity 
for writing in the particular idiom of the particular instrument for 
which a composition is intended ; and, lastly, the complete mastery 
of all rules so as to be able to dispense with their aid or forget all 
about them. 

Stanford's suggestions for noting the rhythm to which the 
words of a poem are to be set before actually writing the melody is, 
I venture to think, not altogether an original expedient It was 
taught by Sir John Stainer in his Primer on Composition, and was, 
I believe, actually practiced by Sir Arthur Sullivan in much of 
his vocal writing. 

In his chapter on " Danger Signals," Professor Stanford shows 
his practical acquaintance with the class-room, for here he states 
categorically most of the difficulties and dangers which for many 
years we have been labouring to indicate to the intelligent student. 
To name a few: the unconscious alteration of the pace of a 
movement during the course of its composition, the composer de- 
luding himself into believing that he is still maintaining the 
original tempo ; the danger of anticipating the tonic chord of a key 
into which a modulation is about to be made, the writing of ugly 
music to illustrate an unpleasant situation or sentiment — a most 
timely caution in view of the excesses of some modern neurotics; 
and, lastly, " the danger of trying to be origiilal,*' forgetting, as we 
are often reminding students, that the quality of originality, like 
the* quality of mercy, " is not strained, but droppeth as the gentle 
dew from heaven." 

In spite of the proverbial odiousness of comparisons, one critic 
at least has placed oh record his impressions of the two systems 
I have endeavoured briefly to submit to your attention. This 
writer says that " Mr. Corder teaches the pupil how to dcr it, 
while Professor Stanford analyzes for him how it is done." Mr. 
Corder's school, says our critic, "with their amazing technical 
skill, see so clearly how every thing is done that they seem eternally . 

7 
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* 
to be trying not to sing their own song but to roar a little louder 

than the latest lion." On the other hand, the same writer main- 
tains that Professor Stanford's method accounts " for the second- 
hand impression conveyed by the work of our most promising young 
composers." But, however this may be, all of us will agree in 
saying, as the writer last quoted puts it, that Mr. Corder's book is 
" one of the most practical books ever written," while Professor 
Stanford's work " provides a complementary treatise of suggestive 
wisdom." 

Without further infliction upon your patience I will now con- 
clude with an expression of pardonable pride that two such impor- 
tant works as I have passed under review should have both 
emanated from English writers; further, that upon such a highly 
controversial topic as the noble and ancient art of teaching musical 
composition, and between such widely differing authorities, there 
should be such a general agreement not only in regard to the 
opinions of the writers themselves, but also between these opinions 
and the practice of humbler teachers such as most of us in our 
modesty believe ourselves to be. For, in matters educational as 
in matters moral, political, or social, the old maxim applies — 

"In things essential, unity; 
In things doubtful, liberty; 
In all things, charity.** 



Teaching-Methods in Harmony 
Professor Leonard B. McWhood 

Drew Theologrical Seminary. Madison, N. J. 

Following, as I do, the virile first theme announced by Pro- 
fessor Macdougall and the delightful second theme announced by 
Professor Mansfield, I conceive my function to be only that of 
a " codetta," which shall bring to an end the first section of our 
discussion and lead over into the development section, in which the 
matters in question shall be tossed about and viewed in their 
manifold aspects by the Conference at large. I may allow myself, 
therefore, only two suggestions. 
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Text-books versus Source-books. While in full agreement 
with Professor Macdougall regarding the desirability of having 
the student of composition obtain his materials at first hand 
through the use of source-books in which he can study the har- 
monic, contrapuntal, formal, and other characteristics of works by 
the great masters, I cannot find it in my heart to advocate, on 
that account, the abolition of text-books. Personally, I do not 
use a text-book in teaching harmony, counterpoint, or any other 
phase of composition. And yet I feel compelled to realize that 
many (perhaps, most) teachers of these subjects, because of a 
real or fancied lack of initiative and of synthetic power, are 
unwilling to trust themselves to travel the tortuous road of 
musical theory and its pedagogy without a standard guide-book. 
Some teachers of composition, such as Professor Macdougall, 
teaching on the mountain-top, where the outlook is clear, have 
need of ho guidance in obtaining a complete view, and a true one, 
of the promised land. The average teacher in the valley, how- 
ever, with his comparatively limited vision, lacks confidence and 
feels that he must be guided by another. By all means, let us have 
source-books. Let us not, however, abolish text-books; but im- 
prove them! Why not merge the source-book and the text-book 
into one ? ' 

Art versus Science, Professor Macdougall's paper is an added 
indication of the early coming of the joyful day when the struc- 
tural technique of com'position shall be prevalently taught as an art, 
and not as a science. The impracticability of the German methods 
of teaching harmony and counterpoint, which long held sway in 
America, has led to their abandonment by most American teachers, 
in favor of procedures by which the student is taught to place 
the emphasis, not on a more or less profound analysis of music- 
structures, but on the building-up of the music-structures them- 
selves, first in a simple manner, and then in a more advanced 
one. We study today, not music-anatomy, but music-physiology. 
And the chief endeavor is to train the student to use the material 
with which he is working, simple or complex, in an artistic way, 
by creating actual pieces of music. 
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It seems that we may, perhaps, achieve the best results by fol- 
lowing the path of history. First, give the student simple material 
and have him employ it to create simple pieces — dance-forms, 
simple songs, etc, using i8th century models. Then, as the com- 
plexity of the material increases, have the student compose more 
elaborate works, using 19th century models, culminating in pieces 
of the sonata-type and romantic compositions of various kinds. 
Perhaps 20th century music should be essayed. But, in all, insist- 
ence must be placed on the actual artistic use of the material by 
the student in the form of original composition, simple or complex. 
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But one formal paper, that of Miss Crane on " ReTatirfpS-, 
between School Music Teachers and Professional Musicians," waSX '• 
presented before this Conference, but, as this paper had been •.•; 
somewhat circulated in advance, it became the center for an 
extended and animated discussion that was felt by all present to 
be full' of helpful suggestions. Of this discussion no adequate 
report is possible, but the attended summaries of parts of it serve 
to give a hint of its direction and spirit. 

It was voted that a committee of three be appointed to consider 
the whole relation of the general musical profession to school music 
work, aiming to secure additional facts about that relation and 
to suggest ways for improving it, this committee to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

It was agreed that the report, made in 191 1 to the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference by Ralph L. Baldwin, relative to 
the pVesent status of music in the high schools of New England, 
New York and New Jersey, should be taken as a part of a general 
forward movement to bring about a better mutual understanding 
between workers within the schools and those outside. [For this 
report, see Proceedings for 19 11, p. 217.] 
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The Relation of the Professional Musician to 

School Music 

f 

Julia E. Crane 

Potsdam. N. Y. 

When your chairman suggested to me the subject of this 
paper, the history of the growth of public school music passed 
before my mind in a sort of panorama. I found myself back 
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in the early days of my^. 't^diing, listening to a prophetic sense 
which told me that -^he*- school-room needed music to give it 
its highest profici^iicy;/ahd yet finding that music as ordinarily 
taught in the p\uji6 school fell far short of the height which it 
might reacbr*. 1 heard again the slighting remarks of profes- 
sional musfprdns whenever the subject of school music was 

bro'ftcheci;'' I heard the denunciations of voice teachers because 

ft 

.of..^t|)e quality of tone allowed in the public schools, and the 
/brohibitions of choirmasters that no member of their choir should 
V>.' ^ allowed to sing in school. I saw myself once more in attendance 
at State and National Music Teachers' Associations, where voice, 
piano, organ, and musical theory were given careful consideration, 
while school music, if mentioned at all, was received with a con- 
temptuous attitude which plainly indicated its standing in the 
musical world. 

Then came back to me the critical remarks of piaino teachers 
whose pupils ( from the public schools in whidi " something called 
music was taught every day ") " had not even the faintest sign of 
information regarding music." I heard the words, " voices ruined, 
taste perverted, ignorance encouraged, time wasted." I saw my- 
self engaged in dinner-table discussions with musicians of more than 
local reputation who in all earnestness begged me to say what claim 
public school music could present to show that it deserved recogni- 
tion amongst musicians. I listened politely (because there was 
no other alternative) to descriptions of the public school music 
" in our city " and could only answer, " If that is a true description 
of the music in your schools, I should agree with you entirely; 
that kind certainly has no claim to recognition." 

But the panorama moves into a region in which the light 
begins to appear in faint gleams, and I am again in attendance 
at the Music Teachers' National Association at Put-in-Bay.^ I can 
scarcely believe my ears when I hear fine tributes to the work of 
the public schools. The piano teachers are telling of the more 
rapid advancement of piano pupils who have had fundamental 
training in the public schools; the voice teachers are looking for- 
ward to the day when all voice pupils shall read music before their 
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beginning lessons in voice culture : the harmony teachers are proph- 
esying a new impetus to the study of harmony through the more 
general musical education of students in the public schools. 

Now my picture slides over several years, when I find myself 
at a conference of College Professors who are bewailing the fact 
that a real college course in music is impossible because so few 
students enter college with sufficient elementary musical training 
to allow of any advanced study of the science or art of music. I 
see myself timidly suggesting that the public schools could remedy 
all this if given the opportunity. A -well known college man 
answers me, "You believe that, if the colleges would recognize 
the work of the public schools by giving credit for music towards 
college entrance, we should soon be able to give real college music 
courses in the universities." No one can doubt that I answered, 
" I am sure of it." 

Then comes before my delighted vision the splendid work 
of the New England Educational League, a work which, while 
not taking shape just as its promoters expected, still bears fruit in 
many quarters, so that music has been given credit for college 
entrance in universities of the first rank from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. As a sort of climax in my panorama comes a meeting 
of this Association in New York in which the Public School 
section is by far the largest section of the meeting, and so en- 
thusiastic are its conferences that other sections are petitioners at 
the doors with the cry, " Until you close your conference, we have 
not enough members to carry on our work." 

And now I awake to find myself in the present time, for 
this New York meeting was not so long ago, and in every 
Association I have attended, since its stirring experiences impressed 
themselves upon my memory, the same vital interest has been 
shown in school music. At the same time, one realizes that the 
spirit of a Teachers* Association is usually a progressive one, 
and we should not be surprised if there are still places in the world 
where the professional musician is not in entire sympathy with the 
work in the public schools. While the attitude of the musical 
press has in some instances shown interest and even enthusiasm 
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over the work of the schools, there are still journals who only 
tolerate it, and some who deride and condemn it It is probably 
because these things e^ist that your chairman thought it worth 
while to take the time to discuss this question. It is not a one- 
sided question; no matter of relationship ever is that. If the 
professional musician has despised the work of the school music 
teachers, both are responsible for the fact, not either one alone. 
A few illustrations of the false relations existing even now between 
the public school and the musicians may bring the matter more 
clearly before us. 

In a town of my acquaintance is a music supervisor whose 
work in the schools is recognized as superior, but, in spite of 
the fact that she has an unusually beautiful voice, she is never 
asked to sing. When I inquired the reason, she said that it was 
only by absolute silence that she could live in peace with the other 
singers of the town. It was very evident that the excellence of 
her singing had aroused a jealousy which deprived the town, 
and especially the musical interests of the town, of the benefit of 
her vocal work. Could anything be more absolutely self-deceived 
than such an attitude of mind ; is there any emotion more blinding 
than jealousy? 

On the other hand, I have known school music teachers 
whose knowledge of music was so limited that they were the 
laughing-stock of every well trained high school pupil. Surely 
such ignorance of the subject-matter to be taught must bring 
school music into disrepute, and give full scope to criticisms that 
are well deserved. 

That these conditions are repeated in various parts of the 
country cannot be denied, and that many other causes with which 
we are all familiar have combined to retard the progress of music 
in the schools is self-evident. 

Is it true that music has a place in the education of the 
young? The constantly increasing demand for music in the schools 
answers this question in the affirmative, no matter what our 
individual opinion. Since this is the case there is only one course 
to pursue, and the responsibilities for pursuing this course devolve 
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upon the professional musician as well as upon the one who has 
the work in charge. Perhaps the course to be pursued may be 
described briefly as foUovrs, " Do your part toward the elevation 
of the standards of music teaching." What is your part if you 
are a school music teacher? Surely yours is no easy one, for the 
demands mad^ upon school teachers today require a breadth of 
training and a devotion to the work which deserve a compensation 
that is never received. The teacher or supervisor of school music 
must 'today be a musician of no mean attainments; he must sing 
well, understand the care of the voice, play the piano, and under- 
stand the orchestral instruments sufficiently to be able to conduct a 
•high school orchestra. He must understand the history and theory 
of music, for many high schools are offering elective courses in 
these subjects. But this is not all. He must know schools and 
their possibilities and limitations; he must be well versed in the 
pedagogical literature of the day and must know the most approved 
methods of teaching, not to be able to teach other subjects, but 
because the grade teachers will make far better use of his plans 
and instructions if he can illustrate with methods of teaching with 
which they are familiar. Then he must know how to manage 
large classes, in other words, he must be the most successful 
disciplinarian in the school. His relation to the superintendent of 
schools is a different one from that of the grade teadiers, and he 
must know his place as the director, adviser, and friend of the grade 
teacher and at the same time be the able assistant of the superin- 
tendent. It will be his province to instruct not only the pupils, but 
the teachers, the superintendent, the board of education and the 
public. Are you ready to do your part? 

If you are a professional musician in a town where music is 
already a recognized factor in the school curriculum, what is 
your duty? Certainly to lend your aid in 'every possible way to 
the success of the music of the schools. The schools need ideals: 
can you give artistic ideals as a singer, a player, or a conductor? 
It will pay you to give those ideals as freely as is consistent with 
your duty to yourself and to your pupils. Am I asked in what way 
it will pay the professional musician to give freely of his art to the 
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schools? The artist is dependent upon the taste of the public for 
his opportunities to present his own highest ideals. An un- 
appreciative public has driven many an artist to the sacrifice of his 
art, since he must please his public in order to live, and to please 
the public has meant giving not his best work, but what was far 
below his highest ideals. The schools of today contain the audiences 
of tomorrow. The taste cultivated in the schools becomes the taste 
of the public. Can any professional musician afford to neglect 
any opportunities he may have to cultivate the taste of the children ? 

If music has no place in the schools of your city, can you 
as a professional musician afford to allow this condition to 
continue? Can you not use your voice and your influence to 
awaken the schools to their need, to arouse the patrons to the 
importance of this art as a means of culture for their children? 
Then, too, the board of education or the school superintendent 
may need instruction or advice as to the selection of a teacher, 
and, knowing that you are a musician, they will be influenced 
by your word. Shall you allow them to select a young girl 
who sings sweetly, or plays the piano brilliantly, but who is not a 
teacher? Shall you allow the church organist who knows nothing 
of the needs of the school to be given the position, or shall you 
recognize the real demands of the position and give your advice 
accordingly. You will certainly benefit the town as well as the 
schools by taking a strong stand for the best teacher available for 
the school work. At the same time that you do this favor to the 
schools, you are opening up an avenue for ridi benefits for yourself 
far beyond anything which you can foresee. 

These are Azys when the interdependence of mankind is more 
evident than ever before in the history of the world. It has been 
said that the war in the near East has done much to convince the 
nations of the desirability of international peace treaties because 
it has shown that all have suffered, even the small farmer in New 
Jersey feeling the consequences of so remote a war. There have 
been many who have predicted that a war amongst the Powers 
could not take place now, since the world has become so convinced 
of its far-reaching harm. If peace and co-operation between 
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nations is acknowledged to be requisite to the highest prosperity of 
the various nations, certainly peace and co-operation amongst 
members of the same profession is necessary if the highest results 
are to be secured in that profession. 

A few of the ways in which the members of the musical pro- 
fession may co-operate in the interests of the cause of music have 
already been suggested, but I am sure there are many others that 
deserve mention. Let us as school music teachers acknowledge 
that the music of the public schools has not yet reached the high 
plane upon which it should stand, and make it our business to 
study, to observe, and to add to our own equipment until we are 
equal to the task that lies before us. In some sections of the 
country the work in the public schools has expanded until the 
demands from the students and the public are beyond the powers 
of any one teacher. The board of education is not yet awake to 
the necessity for additions to the teaching force, and the supervisor 
is handicapped and the progress; of the work greatly hindered. 
Here is a place where the co-operation of the professional musicians 
of the town might completely revolutionize matters and make it 
possible to supply the instruction desired by the students. This plan 
has been worked out with a fair degree of success in a few places 
where the work of the piano, violin, and voice teachers has been 
subject to such tests as have enabled the school to give credit for 
lessons received from them. When the musical training that can 
be given more economically in the school room is hindered by the 
ignorance of the board of education or the school superintendent, 
the professional musician might greatly aid in adjusting the musical 
instruction given in the town so that , sight-reading, elementary 
theory, ear-training, and music appreciation could be conducted in 
the schools where the greatest number could receive the benefit. 

When this work is properly done in the school room, much 
time will be saved the teachers of instruments, enabling them to 
begin work directly with the instrument to be studied, without the 
hindrances incident to first lessons given to a student who has 
no acquaintance with music, who can neither hear discriminatingly 
nor read with any skill, and to whom every musical sign is an un- 
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known quantity. Knowing that his pupils are going later to the 
hands of the voice teacher, the piano, or violin teacher, and 
possibly to the study of harmony and composition, the music super- 
visor will so arrange his course of study that the most helpful work 
is done in the school room, eliminating much that might be more 
showy for the sake of the future best interests of the student. In 
other words, it is not necessary that I prove my ability as a music 
supervisor through the performance of operettas and dramatic en- 
tertainments, which involve endless labor and practice and add 
little to the child's musical equipment. But if I would prove the 
value of the music of the schools, I must lay the same foundation 
for future work that is required of the teacher of reading and 
arithmetic 

What would be thought of a teacher of reading who found 
it necessary to parade the children of her grade in poems and 
dramatic prose learned by rote, and yet failed to prepare them 
for the intelligent reading necessary for the %study of literature 
and history? How absurd would be the attitude of a teacher 
who trained her pupils in showy tricks with figures, sending them 
on to the teachers of advanced arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
unable to add, subtract, and multiply! And yet is this any more 
unwise than the use of the school music period for the repetition 
of ditties unworthy the name of music, whose sole end is a school 
entertainment? It is sometimes said that since the great majority 
of students will never become professional musicians, the purpose 
of the music in the schools is an entirely different purpose from 
that of any other subject taught. While it is true that the small 
minority become professional musicians, it is not true that good 
readers of music find no use for this ability ; in fact, it is doubtful 
if any subject taught in the public schools adds more to the sum 
total of human happiness than music. Watch the man who has 
not the power to join in the singing of the hjyrmns on Sunday or 
in the patriotic songs with exulting crowds. Watch the family 
group around the piano as some new song is being tested, and note 
the discontent of one who is unable to join. The gift of song is 
as universal as any gift possessed by the human race, and proper 
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education during school days would make this gift available to an 
extent now unknown. 

I have never heard a question as to the importance of musical 
training for the full enjoyment of music, and, as was suggested 
earlier in this paper, the well trained listener not only receives 
great rewards in his own enjoyment, but makes possible the highest 
flights of the artist, a result impossible without a sympathetic 
public. 

Closer relations between the school music supervisor and the 
professional musician cannot fail to bring results of the highest 
importance to musical progress in America, and this progress must 
result in good to all who are at work in the field of music, whether 
in the school room or the studio. A careful study of the province 
of each teacher will open the way to an adjustment that will 
eliminate waste, both of time and money, by delegating the work 
best done in classes to the school room, and leaving for the private 
teachers that which is most thoroughly accomplished through in- 
dividual lessons. 



Among the participants in the discussion were the Chairman, 
Charles H. Famsworth, of Teachers College, New York, Charles 
I. Rice, of Worcester, Mass., Arnold J. Gantvoort, of the College 
of Music, Cincinnati, O., and Karl W. Gehrkens, of the Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

Mr. McConathy spoke of the tendency to lengthen the school 
day, so that manual work of various kinds might be introduced as 
afternoon work, the forenoon being reserved for academic studies. 
He thought that it would be necessary for private teachers to get 
into such touch with conditions in the schools that the children's 
music lessons could be accepted as credited work for the afternoons. 

Mr. Famsworth spoke upon the complication of the situation, 
and offered the motion regarding a special committee to investi- 
gate the subject further and report next year. 

Mr. Rice said that the lack of co-operation that exists, and, to 
speak plainly, the disrespect with which the worker in the public 
schools is often regarded by the private music teacher, is due to a 
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misunderstanding hy the latter of the ideals and purposes that 
govern the former. A pupil nine years old, let us say, comes to a 
teacher of the piano, and, with some music before him on the 
instrument, is asked to name certain characters. He identifies " the 
staff," " the G-clef," " the signature of four sharps," but breaks 
down upon the letter-names of the notes. After finding out 
that he has been a pupil in the public schools, the teacher then 
concludes that " music teaching in the public' schools is sadly 
deficient in results." He does not realize that the voice, the 
child's musical instrument, has no keys, black or white, or any 
other thing whatsoever with which a group of associations with 
pitch-names can be established. 

The cure for this, it was urged, cannot be found in chance 
meetings, but in an association of people engaged in different lines 
of musical work, who shall gather to discuss together their various 
problems. Mr. Rice said that Worcester has such an organization, 
called the Musical Forum, which includes both sexes and meets 
monthly. It is made up of teachers of harmony, piano, organ, 
voice, school music, and also church organists and choir directors. 
It has done mudi to bring about the closer relationship the need 
of which Miss Crane has emphasized. 

Mr. Gantvoort spoke upon the general proposition that the 
school supervisor of music has a full right to be called a 
" musician " in a proper sense, since he cannot do his work well 
without a thorough knowledge of musical science, 

Mr. Gehrkens developed Mr. Gantvoort's point. Many of 
us, he said, are engaged, directly or indirectly, with training super- 
visors. We should make it our business to see that, as far as 
possible, only those who are good musicians get into this work. 
We should use our influence to keep out of the field those who 
will not be able, because of their lack of musical scholarship, to 
win the respect of the so-called " professional musician." The 
attitude of the piano and voice teachers at most conservatories 
seems to be that if a pupil has talent, it is " too bad for him to go 
into the (to them) less exalted field of teaching public school 
music," and they seem to feel that only those who cannot actually 
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" perform " are justified in entering this field. Now, it is precisely 
because so many non-musicians have gone to teaching public school 
music that it is necessary for us to take an entire morning to 
deplore the relations between the " professional musician " and the 
school music supervisor. The remedy is plain: get into the work 
of teaching school music as good musicians as are engaged in 
teaching piano, singing, etc. ; use your influence to keep others out ; 
and then the whole question of an unfortunate attitude on the 
part of other teachers toward school music workers will disappear. 
This means, first, making our courses for supervisors so attractive 
that the best students will want to have them and want to enter 
the school music field, and, second, making tbese courses so difficult 
that we can " flunk " the poor students and keep them from 
swelling the already great number of supervisors whom the " pro- 
fessional musician " does not and cannot respect as a fellow- 
musician. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST 
Charles Gilbert Spross 

New York City 

The subject of accompanying is one of the most important 
branches of music to be dealt with, and yet a subject which is 
given the least attention. Many people have the idea that anyone 
who plays the piano (or organ) fairly well is J^Ait. to play an 
accompaniment and become an accompanist. In other words, they 
consider the accompaniment secondary, or something that must be 
there, but does not amount to a great deal, and something which 
anyone might perform. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. A person may be 
a great solo performer, acknowledged as such, yet know nothing 
about accompaniments and make a dismal failure of them. One 
reason for this is that a solo player has everything his or her own 
way, and plays the composition in a way to individualize his or 
her playing. An accompanist, however, must learn to be the back- 
ground (or back-bone) of the performance, yet never forget that 
he is in the picture and as important a part as the soloist. In 
reality he is the more important of the two, because on him rests 
the success or failure of the performance. I have known of many 
cases where the accompanist ruined the entire performance, and 
many others where he or she has saved the singer from utter 
failure. 

A certain singer, I may mention here, having given his mana- 
ger a list of his repertoire to select for programs, found on arriving 
at a concert that most of the numbers that had been selected were 
new ones, and, never having sung them in public, he did not know 
them any too well, but being fortunate in having an expert accom- 
panist with him, managed to get through them all fairly well, the 
accompanist in many instances pUying the melody along with 
the soloist. It is easy to see, however, what might have happened 
had there been an amateur (or " anybody") at the piano. This 
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will illustrate what I have said about an accompanist saving a 
performance from failure. 

On the other hand, a well known soprano was giving a recital 
in a Western town and a local accompanist, a young lady, was 
engaged to play for her. The soprano knew her program without 
the music, but the accompanist was plainly nervous. In the midst 
of a selection the accompanist became so muddled and excited that 
after making some fearful blunders and becoming more nervous 
than ever, she stopped entirely and left the stage in tears, while 
the soprano finished the selection without accompaniment. This 
will illustrate what I have said about the accompanist ruining the 
performance. 

People repeatedly ask, " how can I learn to play accompani- 
ments ? " Several things are absolutely necessary. An accompanist 
must have a good technique, for the natural ability in accompani- 
ments cannot develope without technique, and without it few 
accompaniments would be possible. But increasing power of ex- 
ecution does not necessarily bring with it increasing ability to 
accompany well. Then, one must be a good reader — be able to 
read anything reasonable practically at sight. I say " anything 
reasonable," because some of the modern music, so much in use 
now, is so difficult and out of all reason, that no one could be 
expected to read it at sight. 

Now, assuming that a person has sufficient technique, and can 
read sufficiently well, he must also have intelligence back of it. 
He should be able to watch the words of the text (if it be a song) 
and to understand them, and be on the alert for anything the 
singer may do. Every expression mark must be noted, and he 
must be ready for any emergency. It is the singer's business to 
impart to the audience the meaning of the song, and the accom- 
panist must also realize what the singer is to do. 

Even the most inexperienced singers instantly know whether 
they are well accompanied or not. The sensation is two-fold — 
freedom on one hand and support on the other. An accompanist 
who has freedom does not hinder by his performance the singer's 
own natural delivery of the piece as to style, breathing, etc. ; and 
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when the nature or difficulty of a passage to be executed requires 
greater power on the singer's part, that support is at once at hand 
in the accompanist, as if singer and accompanist had one and the 
same thought. A well known singer once told her accompanist 
that he seemed to know what she was going to do before she did 
it, which was a great compliment coming from such an artist. 
One often hears the expression that an accompanist " followed the 
soloist well." I maintain to " follow " would be to be behind 
instead of with the soloist. But, neither should he " anticipate." 
The true accompanist is one who feels every mood of the artist, 
and is able to put himself in the atmosphere of a song — in fact, 
to be a part of the song itself. 

The professional accompanist should also be able to transpose. 
Of course, to transpose at sight some of the modern French and 
German songs, used so much now, would be an impossibility. It 
is hardly to be expected of the average accompanist that he qualify 
himself to transpose long songs, full of modulations. This would 
require an expert harmonist and much routine. But the accom- 
panist is often asked to transpose songs for singers for whom he 
plays. In many cases the singer is indisposed, has a cold, or for 
some reason thinks another key fits better, and the accompanist 
ought to be able to transpose an ordinary song. This is very 
essential at times in a church choir where, by transposing a solo 
or anthem, the effect is sometimes saved, and where the voices 
harmonize better in one key than another. 

A soprano in a certain choir came to church with a bad cold, 
and the anthem contained an incidental solo followed by a chorus 
beginning on the same note with which the solo ended. All went 
well with the solo until the closing phrase, when she flatted so 
that she dropped a half-tone too low. The organist, being a good 
one, immediately noticed the pitch and ended with her in the key 
into which she had gone, and immediately went on transposing the 
rest of the anthem, thereby saving a bad break. 

At a certain recital there was no time to rehearse and there 
were ten different songs on the program. The singer asked the 
accompanist to transpose three of them on the platform^ — one of 
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them from F to F-sharp (which was easy enough). One was up 
a whole tone from F to G, and the third was a major third up. 
A singer should not take such an advantage of an accompanist; 
while in this case all went well, the soloist is taking a big chance 
no matter how good the accompanist may be. 

An accompanist should give the listener 'an impression of ab- 
solute ease. Some players move the body, head and arms in a 
restless manner, and give the impression that theirs is a difficult 
task and the sooner it is over the*better. Hence they take the 
prelude, if there is one, at a faster tempo than is fitting, giving 
the impression that the singer is in a hurry, and since the prelude 
is there, it had better be gotten over with. This is also a common 
fault in interludes and postludes. Were these not intended as a 
part of the composition, the composer would not have placed them 
there. The whole atmosphere of a song can be spoiled in this way, 
and it is done repeatedly by the lack of repose on the part of the 
accompanist. 

Up to this time I have spoken of accompaniments for singers 
only. The professional accompanist is often obliged to accompany 
violin solos and other instruments. This requires even more tech- 
nique than for songs. In the violin repertoire there is much 
that is more difficult for the piano than for the solo instrument. 
One also has to play compositions such as concertos and orchestral 
pieces, which, of course, ought to be done with an orchestra; but 
a good accompanist must be ready to make an orchestra of himself. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the professional accompanist's 
task is not an easy one. He is called upon to do the most unheard 
of things, and unless .he be right up to the mark, a complete 
failure will result. So much depends upon the accompanist that 
a soloist ought to take the " precaution in public performances to 
have an expert accompanist, and so to be sure that, no matter what 
happens, any emergency will be met. 
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PIANO CONFERENCE 

« 

Mrs. Thomas Tapper, Chairman 

Institute of Mancal Art. New York City 

It 18 a matter of mudi regret that no adequate report of the 
Piano Conference is possible. It took the form of a free inter- 
diange of views upon the general topic, " Present-Day Needs in 
Piano Teaching/' including both somewhat extended remarks 
upon particular points and rapid to-and-fro discussion and debate. 
Several of the participants have supplied notes -upon their share 
in the whole, and these are here gathered together as a partial 
record. 



At the request of the Chairman, Miss Kate S. Chittenden, of 
New York, gave an account of the Catherine Aiken Mind Train- 
. ing System, as follows: 

Miss Aiken was for forty-one years the owner of a successful 
girls' school in Stamford, Conn. By the simple device of spend- 
ing twenty minutes each morning at the (^ning of school, her 
girls were trained so that those who remained in the school for 
two to four years were equipped with a mental tool that enabled 
its possessor to perceive and retain impressions with a quickness 
and sureness that separated the Aiken girls from all of the other 
students I have ever taught 

On the day when I made Miss Aiken's acquaintance I arrived 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and was invited to sit next to her 
on a small platform beside which there was a revolving blackboard 
about four by five feet in dimensions. Miss Aiken wrote on the 
back of the board a column of numbers, each of four or more 
figures, and slowly swimg the board around. The room full of 
girls repeated the figures correctly. There were several of these 
experiments. Next a large number of ciphers were written, but 
before the board was swung, several were erased. One exposure 
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was sufficient to enable the girls to state the exact number. Then 
the board was cleaned and divided into 24 squares in each one of 
which I was asked to write something. After the board was 
swung past the girls they repeated in exact order, stating line and 
column, every item that I had put down with the exception of a 
manuscript music quarter-rest. They had not seen that sign 
before and it was therefore unfamiliar. Then Miss Aiken took 
from her drawer a newspaper slip about three and a half inches 
long, and announced " We will repeat the article," mentioning 
the title, " that I read to you on April 23rd," and, to my astonish- 
ment, word for word they repeated the cutting as I saw it, without 
hesitation. This was on June 3rd. 

Miss Aiken then opened the morning Tribune and from it read 
an article in fine type describing the commencement exercises of 
the then famous Mrs. Reed's school in New York. It was read 
quite slowly with the greatest distinctness, and at its finish she 
exclaimed, with a little autocratic wave of her hand, " Now, 
girls," and they began at the beginning and, with only a hesita- 
tion over the Italian titles of some songs, the whole article was 
repeated. 

The following September Miss Aiken engaged me to teach in 
her school, and I subsequently became acquainted with other 
studies in which this system was developed. Many of the sub- 
jects taught by Miss Aiken herself were studied entirely without 
books. I listened to an hour's work on a Browning poem, and 
at the end of the lesson it did not seem to me as if there were a 
shred of grammatical, philosophical or poetical content that had 
not Been held up to vision, discussed and assimilated, and more- 
over the poem was memorized for all time. 

I watched the effect of the Mind Training for seven years, 
and realized that the girls acquired a definiteness of thought that 
worked in all directions. I never had to explain an3^hing but once 
to those who had been trained for any length of time. There was 
ah obedience of musclej eye and ear that made for the sane-minded- 
ness which I know now has lasted through girlhood into middle 
life. Those who have merely been told about the work usually 
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doubt its efEectiveness except in regard to memory, but my experi- 
ence with the girls led me to believe that they reasoned more 
quickly and truly than the general run of girls of their ag^ I 
have utilized the ideas in my own woric in training pupils to be 
alert readers, but, of course, a private piano teacher can have com- 
paratively small opportunity to carry out the plan which ought to 
be used every day. 

Harper Bros, published the little book called Mind Trmning 
by Catherine Aiken, and once in a while I hear of some one who 
has had the patience to apply her principles in general school work. 
I am convinced that a great mental secret was stumbled upon 
by Miss Aiken, and I hope eventually there may be many people 
who will exploit a similar method, since the mind of the pupil 
is made into a keen-edged tool that will work in any and every 
direction. 

Following Miss Chittenden's statement, Miss Amy Graham, 
of Buffalo, remarked that there is a system of musical education 
in which just these features of rapid and accurate memorization 
are conspicuous, a system the results of which have been given high 
praise by masters like Auer, Rachmaninoff, Marteau, Schillings, 
Kretzschmar, Sadlier, and others. This is the method originated 
by Emile-Jaques Dalcroze, a demonstration of which is to be given 
at a later session by Mrs. Frank H. Russell and Miss Clara 
Brooke, of Chicago. Regarding this method in two of its princi- 
pal branches, rhythmic g5minastics and solfcge (or ear-training), 
something is to be said in connection with oral and visual memo- 
rizing. 

In practising rh3rthmic gymnastics a rhythm of several meas- 
ures is played by the teacher at the piano. The pupil listens until 
the rhythm is grasped, and then " realizes " it (expresses it by 
movements of the body), showing the meter by the arm-beat, as 
a conductor does, and the rhythm by marching-steps or movements. 
At direction, perhaps, he will also enact the rhythm twice or three 
times as fast or as slowly, and then again in the origins^ tempo. 
In its extreme form, this exercise becomes a canon between piano 
and pupil, the pupil being a measure behind the pi^o, so that 
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he is listening to a fresh item while performing the previous 
one. If anyone doubts the difficulty of this feat, let him try it 
As to visual memory, a melody of (say) twelve measures is written 
by someone in the audience. The class first sings over the scale 
in which it is given (without help as to pitch), and the melody 
is then sung through, first from the notes and then without them. 

Miss Clara Stambach, of Buffalo, raised the question whether, 
since the ear is the agency by which we become conscious of musi- 
cal sounds, such a scientific and systematic course of training as 
that of Miss! Aiken would not be more effective for the music 
student if directed to the ear instead of the eye. The gain in the 
mental power of concentration would be just as great, and the 
activities of the music-faculty would be developed in the most 
direct manner possible — through the ear. 

Upon this Mr. Herbert S. Sammord, of Brooklyn, remarked 
that, as the eye, the ear and the brain or mind are an inseparable 
trinity, we cannot say which is the most important. In music, 
as in everything else, they must go hand in hand, and work in 
harmony. The ear is of little use without mind-control, as ex- 
emplified in the case of one who is mentally deranged. Though 
a certain amount of emphasis can be put on the ear alone, the 
mind is always back of it, consciously or unconsciously. If any- 
thing dominates, it is surely the mind. Hence the more mental 
training there is the better, as the eye will see more and the ear 
hear more when thus dominated. The trinity of eye, car and 
brain cannot be separated in music teaching. Mr. Sammord then 
called attention to a series of articles on mind-training that ap- 
peared during December, 19 12, in the Brookl3m Eagle (on the 
Educational page) under the title, " Making my mind mind me " 
— articles that are well worth reading. 

Miss Stambach also emphasized the general principle that, 
unless music is " re-created " in the performer's mind and con- 
sciousness, before the fingers produce any sound, it cannot be 
fully transmitted to the listener's mind. So, to train a pianist 
so that his playing " cames over," implies a musical evolution on 
his part adequate to the advanced stage of mental activity which 
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piano music represents. Such an evolution includes a radical 
physical training in rhythm, involving the whole body, training 
of the ear in tone-perception, training of the mental ear in high 
functioning power, training in all the various activities of eye, 
ear, voice and mind, such as ear-training, sight-singing, dictation, 
analysis and composition, with such gradual application . at the 
piano as will conform to the general principle, allowing the pupil 
to play only what he consciously " re-creates " in his mind first 
The piano played in any other way becomes a stultifying agency, 
doing violence to the intelligence of both player and hearer. It 
becomes a laborious process of producing sounds 'that never sink 
into the consciousness of either. 



One of the questions proposed by the Chairman at the outset 
was, How may we seek to inspire the pupil with an attitude of 
reverence for music? Upon this Miss Mary A. Stowell, of Bos- 
ton, remarked that an answer was difficult, because of differences 
in conditions and between different pupils. " When a new pupil 
comes to me," she said, " I take into consideration the home influ- 
ences and her musical environments, the amount of talent, the 
degree of advancement, previous training, and age, as well as her 
seriousness of purpose. In any case I always try to show the 
pupil that many beauties are revealed by careful and accurate 
study of the piece in hand, beauties that are quite overlooked in 
the casual playing which is indulged in by many pupils before they 
come to me, and which I seek to replace by a thorough study that 
is more worthy of the art." Another remark was that " we should 
never teach anything that we do not love, and if our attitude 
shows love and reverence, that soon impresses itself upon the pupil." 



The Chairman also raised the question whether there might 
not well be organized a Guild of Piano Teachers somewhat like 
the American Guild of Organists. This called out several com- 
ments. Miss Catherine M. Moore, of Elizabeth, said, "We 
have all doubtless suffered sufficiently from inefficient, fake teachers 
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and their methods — or lack of method — to desire to eliminate 
the unqualified teacher and improve existing conditions. A suc- 
cessful teacher is too much occupied to continue to be a good 
executant, nor is a satisfactory pianist necessarily a good teacher. 
Hence it is obviously futile to examine the teacher, but it is 
highly desirable to examine a part of the student-body, not only 
in piano-plajdng, but in general musicianship. Training in the 
latter is best developed in class-work, the advisability of which 
has been suggested, though needlessly, I think, as surely the ma- 
jority of progressive teachers have classes in ear-training, sight- 
singing and theory." Miss Stowell expressed herself as heartily 
in favor of such an organization, since it would tend to raise the 
standard everywhere, and would bring to those who teach in the 
larger cities pupils much better prepared than is now common. 
In reply to inquiries about the exact purposes of the A. G. O., 
Mr. Morgan R. St. John, of Rockville, Conn., said that its 
principal aim was the raising of the standard of church musician- 
ship, both as to the ability of organists and choirmasters and as to 
the character of the music used. Among the means used are special 
services under the auspices of the various chapters, in which it is 
planned to set an example of dignity and thoroughness. Recitals 
by members also aid in keeping them abreast of the times in organ- 
playing. Mr. St. John thought that there was hot the same sort 
of need for a Guild of Piano Teachers, since the piano section of 
the M. T. N. A. offered a suitable means of reaching the end in 
view. 



Mr. Edward W. Berge, of New York, made some extended 
remarks about Ensemble Playing for Two Pianos, as follows: 

So many musicians have lately taken a renewed interest in 
two-piano ensemble playing that it will not be amiss to say some- 
thing about its present development and its utility for the pianist 
who wishes to be a thorough musician. 

There is nothing like such playing to develop rapid and ac- 
curate sight-reading. Above all things one must be alert when 
confronted with some modem music, with its multitudinous acci- 
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dentals and change of key. It gives confidence and steadiness, 
pnunodng the habit of playing in strict time, a quality most es- 
sential. In solo playing one may do as he pleases, strike wrong 
notes, in any sort of time, and correct mistakes later. But in two- 
piano work you cannot do this. You must read in time and get 
the chords correctly, even if you have to abridge or modify a bit 
in the most difficult passages — something that ensemble playing 
teaches you to do in a musidanly way. To those who have tasted 
the pleasure of duet-playing it will be evident that the pleasure 
is enhanced^ when divided between four players (two at each 
piano) or between two at difierent pianos. It is not true ensemble 
playing when many pianos are used at once, each with the same 
music. This may be of some slight use among little children, 
though doubtful even then. 

Now, a few words about the repertoire of music for ensemble 
playing. There are many leading composers represented. For 
example, there are Variations by Schumann, Sinding, and Saint- 
Saens, the Grieg Romanza, the original Sonatas of Mozart, and 
Grieg's arrangement of four of them, in which one piano-part 
remains intact. Through these latter pianists will certainly get a 
better idea of Mozart than they ever had before. One American 
writer has entered this field — Robert Eilenbcrg, with an Air 
and Variations. 

There are also many arrangements. Thus Debussy has ar- 
ranged the overture to " The Fl3ang Dutchman," and Otto Singer, 
the remarkable transcriber for piano of Richard Strauss' operas, 
has arranged for two pianos his Tone-Poems and various other 
orchestral works (some of them are for eight hands). To my 
surprise I lately " found that Singer had also arranged all the 
Beethoven S3anphonies for two pianos — a fact that shows that 
there is a demand for this sort of music, at least in Europe. Why 
may we hot cultivate a similar demand here? 

Then Saint-Saens has supplied us with a host of original ar- 
rangements of his S3anphonic Poems and other orchestral music 
Debussy has written somewhat for two pianos, and Ravel has ar- 
ranged other works of his. In this form we may get a knowledge 
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of this new music that is hardly so easy through solo playing. It 
divides the difEcuIties. As for Liszt, has he not arranged all his 
Symphonic Poems? We occasionally hear at a professional con- 
cert " Les Preludes " for two pianos. But how about the others? 
We may learn to know them even if we do not hear them in 
orchestral form, and this is both an education and a delight. 
Then we should not forget the magnificent arrangements of the 
twelve Organ Concertos of Handel by Clement Loret, and seven 
of the best organ works of Bach by Isidor Philipp. Liszt, by 
the way, has made a very difficult and painstaking arrangement 
of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, which is well worth playing. 
This is by no means a complete catalogue of great music for two 
pianos, four hands. 

In eight-hand form there are twelve symphonies by Haydn, 
many by Mozart, all those by Beethoven. Klindworth (of Wag- 
.ner opera fame) has arranged much by Schubert and Tschaikow- 
sky, and Kirchner has given us the overtures and symphonies of 
Schumann. So it goes. These are all foreign publications. We 
have not come to the big things in this line in this country yet. 
And we must not forget Wagner, from whom we have the Magic 
Fire Scene from " Die Walkure," the Introduction and Finale 
from " Tristan,'' the Entrance to Walhalla from " Rheingold," 
besides extracts from other operas, including " Parsifal." 

If by these rapid notes I have succeeded in arousing a fresh 
interest in this branch of piano work, I shall rest content, for it 
means a fresh interest in music. 
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VOICE CONFERENCE 
John C. Griggs, Chaikvan 

Vasnr College. Ponghkeeptie, N. Y. 

In connection with the paper by Dr. Miller which is given 
herewith, and which formed the central feature of the Voice 
Conference, there were a number of interesting demonstrations 
of different sorts, designed to illustrate various points in Dr. 
Miller's view of the vocal apparatus and its treatment in practi- 
cal teaching. These occupied the available time so fully that 
there was no extended discussion. 



Vocal Art-Science from the Standpoint of the Use and 

Abuse of the Voice 

Frank £. Miixer, M.D. 

New Yoric City 

Years ago, before I began the practice of medicine, the golden 
opportunity for me appeared to be in the career of a public singer, 
and for five years I did concert work, while holding the position 
of tenor soloist in one of our most important churches. But my 
voice acquired a break at e, and, in spite of the effort of some of 
the best teachers, many of whom had most excellent ideas, my 
singing career failed, and I gracefully began the practice of 
medicine. 

My experience convinced me that my voice was not different 
from those containing no break — that nature is kind, but that 
no standard of instruction existed. I resolved, therefore, as part 
of my life-work to make research along vocal lines as singer, 
teacher, physician and physicist, and to try to induce others to 
study the subject individually and collectively in their different 
fields, knowing that sometime the truth would be discovered, and 
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the science underlying the beautiful art would be revealed. I 
present, therefore, for your consideration the result of twenty-five 
years of research and association with leading specialists in the 
lines to which I have referred. 

Facts are what is needed. To get these facts it is necessary 
for the vocal teacher, the elocutionist, the throat specialist and 
the physicist to work together and in harmony. When we can 
stand on the solid rock of absolute knowledge unhampered by indi- 
vidualism, a true science of the voice will be possible. 

I believe that we are nearing a period of reconstruction both in 
the analysis and in the handling of voices, since we now know what 
the great autonomies of voice-production are, with their governing 
forces. This is going to lead to definite procedures, by which 
results will be obtained so far exceeding any of the former things 
in effectiveness and uniformity, that these procedures will become 
standard. 

As in all other arts there is need of standards in voice-produc- 
tion — standards of pitch, of quality of tone, of resonance, and of 
range. The attainment of such standards must of necessity be 
determined by the character of the apparatus involved in tone- 
production. Hence an adequate knowledge of the structure, 
functions and control, physiological and psychological, of the vocal 
apparatus is a primal requisite for the teacher, if he or she is to 
contribute to the work of standardization, or even to understand 
the basis upon which it should rest. It is generally assumed that 
the psychological problem is what mainly concerns the teacher. 
But we must insist that the physician or throat specialist, by 
reason of his knowledge of anatomy and research, lays the corner- 
stone of the vocal structure. Artistic singing involves complete 
physiological control of the voice-producing function, combined 
with entire command of the metaphysical resources of the art. 
But, in order to understand what is meant by physiological control 
of the voice-producing function, it is necessary correctly to appre- 
hend the voice-producing mechanism and its method of control. 
It is not enough for the teacher to be able to sing a correct tone ; 
he must be able to show minutely in every stage of development 
the points of study to be pursued. 
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The important question for teachers and singers, as well as 
for throat specialists and physicists, is, " How is tone produced by 
human vocal organs?" Up to the present time it has been im- 
answered. This I attribute to the fact that professionals seldom 
worked together, each one having made researches in his own line, 
without regard to important factors found by the others. 

I am compelled to assume for the sake of simple comparisons 
of voice subjects, from the study of the palatopharyngeus and of 
the cricothyroid muscle, that the only way to look practically at 
the vocal apparatus is as a series of autonomies which are con- 
trolled by the medulla of the spinal column and in the brain. I 
divide the cavities of the body into five great autonomies: 

I. The resonantic or nasopalatine autonomy. This is gov- 
erned at one end by the valve-like sphincter (or fan-like muscle) 
of the nostrils, the slightest compression of which will alter the 
quality of our tone. The cavity is closed off at the other end by 
another sphincter-like muscle, the palate. 

II. The second great autonomy is the oral cavity. This is 
governed by the three valvular fan-like or sphincter muscles, the 
lips, the tongue, the soft palate and the epiglottis. In the action 
of the tongue, as seen on the chart painted by H. W. Merton, one 
can see the construction of every vowel and consonant. By apply- 
ing the tongue as suggested on the chart one can obtain as perfect 
a result as the instrument is capable of producing. 

III. The third great autonomy exists between the palate, base 
of tongue, epiglottis, and the vocal cords, or glottis. This may be 
styled the momentic cavity. Here a wonderful mechanism exists 
in all the valves surrounding this cavity, controlling the action of 
the vocal cords and producing that wonderful phenomenon, the 
voice, with also the formation of segmentation of the cords, re- 
vealed synchronously in their action. 

The second and third autonomies are of superlative importance 
in tone-production, because they contain a mechanism which may 
be called the " autonomy of the distribution of force." It controls 
even range and correct registration, and while separate from the 
vowel mechanism, is closely interrelated to it, so that any de- 
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rangement in one affects the other. In running a scale from low 
to high the degree of tension of the vocal cords may be seen to 
vary, being greater in the posterior part in low tones, and in the 
anterior for high ones. The distribution of force in the palato- 
pharj'ngeus and constrictors is similar, it being greater at the lower 
end of the muscle and the constrictors for low tones, and gradually 
increasing as the higher tones are sounded, so that in going from 
middle to high tones the upper posterior fasciculae of the palato- 
pharyngeus can be seen to contract, while the levator and tensor 
palati muscles also increase their contraction, furnishing the neces- 
sary amount of muscular power for these tones. At this point the 
tongue should aid by moving upward evenly over its surface, the 
tip remaining at the teeth. The effect of this is that the borders of 
the whole tract are pushed inward by sphincter action, giving the 
smaller tube necessary to furnish correct acoustical conditions for 
high tones. In the matter of registration, therefore, one reaches 
the conclusion that, while there are three distinct points of poise, 
but one pole of power governs them, and that a singer must be 
very careful not to change the relation of his muscular combination 
at any point, since it must always be blended . into a harmonious 
action of greater or less degree of the same effort. It is only by 
this flexibility that the feeling of resonance can be made in chest, 
middle and head, and still one character of tension, with a conse- 
quent single fundamental quality of tone, be preserved throughout 
the range. 

Considered in the light of their influence upon the tone, with 
its fundamental and overtones, the action of these two autonomies 
must be to furnish adjustable resonators for thtf voice. In the 
same tract, readjustable as to its boundaries through muscular 
contraction, all pitches of the human voice, and seven known 
partials, can be produced. If, as is said, the highest vocal tones 
contain upper partials only, the problem of readjustment in this 
human mechanism is the more wonderful. This supports the 
theory of wet resonators, and refutes the claim that muscular 
derangement does nothing more than modify the quality of the 
vowel. 
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The efiect of singing with muscular sti£Encss and interference 
in autonomies two and three would be equivalent to striking the 
piano key a blow with hardened wrist-action, or bowing a tone 
on the violin with stifE arm and overstrenuous effort — namely, 
that the lower overtones, not having had time to develop in 
logical sequence, the tones become harsh and jangled in sound. 

The claim that falsetto consists in a use of vocal cords with 
rapidity enough to produce pitch, but that the mechanism of 
autonomies two and three are not in harmony enough to produce 
the height of tone-wave which means power, has support in the 
fact that little difference can be seen in the appearance of vocal 
cords whether singing falsetto or real tones. The contraction of 
palate group, stylopharyngeus and constrictors, is less in falsetto 
than in real tones. 

IV. The fourth great autonomy is the space between the vocal 
cords and the diaphragm — another great fan-like muscle. It 
regulates and controls in the same wonderful automatic way the 
breath-supply. 

V. The same principles that apply to the fourth autonomy 
apply to the fifth, which is the space between the diaphragm and 
the sphincter ani — the last element of control in voice-production. 

From the moment that the cord swings or the reed moves and 
the air is interfered with in the embouchure we encounter inter- 
ference. From the first instant of tone we encase its formation. 
There is an organized movement which confines the media in 
our vocal apparatus, and as the fundamental explosions from 
whatever cause are thrust into the cavities which confine the tone 
we have fundandentals qualified by overtones. Evidently the over- 
tones or super-tones are the highest factors for the embellishment 
and beautifying of the voice. These must be due to detonations 
of the cavities into which the fundamental explosions are thrust, 
thus forming summational and differential tones dependent upon 
the apertures of the proximate and distant three cavities of vocaliza- 
tion, and reinforced by the turbinated bones and the size and shape 
of the cavities. 

^^ will require but slight study of all these various automatic 
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arrangements to determine exactly how the human voice should 
act under its forces, just what the care of each should be, and 
just what abuse they will tolerate. 

Teachers, therefore, should go further than merely trust to 
good ears. They should understand correct and incorrect positions. 
They should know how to induce pupils to assume the right 
ones, and then to vitalize their tones by that nervous, tingling, 
psychological force which gives the tone that sound of compression 
which is necessary to make one a practical singer. 

Assuming that singing is a definite thing which we all rec- 
ognize, in what manner shall we arrive at a correct vocal 
standard ? 

Let us take Caruso as the greatest living example of the sing- 
ing voice. A perfect example of his singing is found in the 
beginning of the aria " Cielo e mar " f rom " La Gioconda." When 
the singer is exalted with and responsive to the magnetic thoughts 
of heaven, his voice descends at the words " e mar " with an 
incomparable richness and fullness of tone to g, a tone slightly 
above the speaking voice, produced with just enough force to stir 
the emotion to its greatest depths. In these conditions we find 
all the qualities possible for a true tone, a good vowel with which 
to begin our vocal art scientific standard, and a pitch which all 
voices can follow. Caruso and Melba make their most perfect 
tones from f to a. In noting conditions for this rich g, the anato- 
mist would characterize as necessary, the curved lip, the open 
mouth, the poised chin, the arched neck and the muscular abdomen. 
In fact, his posture would present macroscopical aspects which 
would never be forgotten, and which can be described on paper so 
definitely that subsequently any deviation from these would in- 
dicate interference with all that goes to make a correct vocal 
art-science. 

But how can we apply this ideal tone to practical standard- 
ization ? The only way is to make a schedule of those things which 
give voice-value, and arrange these in a series of counts, so that 
all the component parts which have been standardized, such as 
pitch, quality, range, etc., shall be given due proportion. If the 
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singer averages up to ninety counts in a hundred, he may be 
classed as satisfactory. First, second or third class standards may 
be easily set thus, as can be shown readily by example charts. 

In determining a standard of pitch one must work from the 
easiest. It has been discovered that the key of c is the natural 
pitch, because the human mouth responds to the vibration of r as 
to no other pitch. In experimentation with over a hundred differ- 
ent patients, the conclusion was forced upon me that the human 
voice will respond to the c as to no other note. In the male voice 
f = 132 gives the desired resonance. With individual voices 
other forks sometimes responded more readily, but c responds to 
all. For this and other reasons it would seem wise to take the 
key of c as the standard pitch in voice. 

In determining a standard of quality, likewise, one must start 
with the easiest. Let the singer make the easiest tone within his 
voice. Let him say "Ah," because there the mouth is in its best 
possible position to be observed. Then ask him to begin a tone 
just above the ordinary speaking voice ; grant him the opportunity 
to sing the phrase " Cielo e mar." 

It is known now beyond question just what is the physiological 
process of tone-formation, and the study of pathological cases has 
made plain the effect of wrong action or loss of essential parts. 
In May, 1912, we tested the voice of Miss Lilian Kiel, soprano, 
and found a most peculiar condition present. Although the young 
lady possesses a cleft palate of large proportion, she was able to 
sing a tone of very good quality in middle range. The high tones 
were present, but there was a tendency at P for falsetto to inter- 
vene in place of the natural tone. On being told her condition, 
she began to sing the same quality of tone throughout her range, 
bringing the tensor palati into action with the pharyngeus, thus 
distributing the balance better and causing a freer emission of tone 
and a natural quality throughout the whole range. Laryngoscopic 
observations showed practically no variation in cord alignment 
between the falsetto and the natural tone, but the action of palatal 
muscles was stronger in the latter than in the former. Owing to 
freedom from obstruction by the roof of the mouth the ends of 
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these muscles were exposed to view, and the following is the 
picture of the throat singing "Ah " on P : 

Approximation of vocal cords. Arytenoids pull upward and backward. 
Stylopharyngei pull upwards, outward and backward on the horns of 
the thyroid cartilage, throwing the larynx backward to the spine, assisting 
amplification of tone. Pillars of the palatopharyngei approach each other 
in the back of the mouth on contraction and pull upward and backward 
on the horns of the thyroid cartilage. Levator palati pulls straight upward. 
Tensor palati pulls in a straight line outward toward hamular hooks to 
give a balance between palato and levator. Constrictors contract toward 
a median horizontal line across them. The stylopharyngeus is a muscle 
of fixation, but the rest of these muscles in cord-stretching, by pulling 
upward on the back of the thyroid cartilage, aid the cricothyroid muscle,, 
which pulls the thyroid cartilage forward in cord-stretching. The tongue 
lies in such a position that unless voluntarily pulled downward the 
above things cannot be seen. On an ascending scale the tongue rises 
evenly throughout its surface to aid the hyoglossi to pull upward on 
the hyoid bone and also to aid the tilting of the thyroid cartilage. 

The concerted action of the palate muscles and stylopharyngei 
contributes largely to artistic quality, seemingly furnishing just the 
right position to produce that peculiar ring in the tone which is 
necessary. In addition to their physiological action in cord- 
stretching, they give proper size and shape to that part of the 
cavity which they bound, thus materially adding to resonance. • 

Just as these muscles have a typical natural quality in tone- 
production, upon derangement they produce false sounds easily 
detected by the ear. If the levator or tensor palati become re- 
laxed, the tone will have a relaxed sound. If the palatopharsmgei 
become relaxed or stretched, the top of the tone will seem to have 
a hollow sound. 

There are three false qualities caused by bad tongue action — 
hollow tone, caused by grooved or lowered tongue; thick tone, 
caused by tip of tongue being drawn back and thickened ; muiRed 
tone, caused by tilting tongue upward. These false tongue- 
positions usually derange palate action, and they in turn upset 
the vocal cords, causing all kinds of trouble. 

In addition to this study of the vocal apparatus, attempts 
have been made with increasing success to develop a voice-meter or 
phonometer, and to analyze perfect tone by means of resonators. 
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Mr. Harry Hess, acting on these principles, has constructed a 
phonograph which collects and reproduces, without horns or other 
devices of this kind, the pure voice. With such an apparatus the 
voice will be reproduced with all its effects. In other words we 
have applied to tone the method of analysis and synthesis that is 
used by opticians in testing eyes for spectacles. It will be a very 
easy matter, then, not to depend upon many ears and many 
methods, but upon mechanical tests which reflect true principles. 

Knowing how correct tone is formed, and being able to test 
it proximately by the ear and accurately by mechanical aids, there 
should be little difficulty in maintaining a standard of quality. 

A more important question arises in application of this principle 
of tone to any given person. Is it possible to produce a singer 
from one whom nature has endowed but poorly? There is one 
characteristic that applies to every individual — each has his own 
timbre. It is manifest that the overtones, when produced, are 
accentuated and reinforced by the turbinated bones and the oral 
and nasal cavities. These are the beautifying factors of the voice. 
If they were the same in every person, we would have the same 
quality ^nd the same beauty possible for each voice. But in many 
these turbinated bones are diseased or changed in form; conse- 
quently the timbre, the individuality of the voice, is changed. If 
the apparatus is poor, we will have a poor voice. It is when the 
bones and cavities are normal that the task devolves upon the 
teacher of forming right habits in the pupil in accordance with 
laws of vocal science, and of guiding him to the standards that 
are increasingly being recognized. 

This rule applies to the elocutionist as well as to the vocalist. 
Few, if any, of the modern elocutionists or vocal teachers ^lave 
fully apprehended the value of these tests. We are right to follow 
the old masters, the simple truths given by the earlier teachers and 
the delicately and finely trained ear of the good teachers until 
we can formulate new principles or develop a new vocal art-science 
for the purpose of reconstructing old methods on a new basis. 
Every tone, whether spoken or sung, should be made to give its 
maximum effect, should it not? Inasmuch as we have added to 
the laws of maximum effect, so that they are not specifically 
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stated or taken into account in the present standards, we must 
reconstruct our old standards in order to make progress. 



The following contribution to the discussion, as originally 

4 

planned, was received from Mr. Carlo Somigli, of Chicago, who 
was not able to be present in person: — 

It has been said that a Standard Method of Voice-Produc- 
tion cannot be formulated for all cases because of differences in 
racial or national temperaments. But we need to remember 
that method is based not on psychology but on technique. What 
has technique to do with temperaments that are described, for 
example, as " hot-blooded," " effervescent " or " robust " ? The 
aim of technique, as systematized in method, is to enable one to 
acquire the training and skill needed to express, vocally or instru- 
mentally, whatever temperament he has, whether national or 
individual. Hence voice-production should be standardized in 
method, as concerns mechanical discipline, as is the technique of 
any other musical instrument. It is only for the sake of our 
pedagogy that the need of a standard method is deeply felt, as 
I pointed out in 1904 at the second Musikpadagogischer Kongress 
at Berlin. 

A " standard method " presupposes the unfolding of the best 
known vocal theories. At present, we may ask, which are these 
theories ? It seems to me that they fall into three classes, of each 
of which I cite an example. 

In the first class is the theory of Georg Armin (Berlin), 
called " the breath theory." In the second is that of Dr. Floyd 
S. Muckey (.New York), which may be called "the laryngeal 
theory." In the third is my own, which I call "the phonetic 
theory." In my opinion each of these is incomplete by itself — 
the first assuming that breath-control is the only essential in 
voice-production, and the second and third similarly emphasizing, 
respectively, the larjmgeal mechanism or the movements of the 
organs of the mouth. Each tends to overlook all but what it 
makes central, forgetting that voice-production obviously con- 
sists of the fusion of the three activities thus singled out by the 
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t)ieorists. No one of these theories is entitled to become the ex- 
clusive basis of a "standard method." 

Yet, if the advocates of these theories, as well as of others, 
would unite in a common effort, laying aside self-interest and all 
motives of vanity, we might hope to fix definite scientific and 
pedagogical principles that eventually could be accepted as au- 
thoritative. Some such union is the only hope for the solution, 
for all, of the vexing problem. As a precedent for such cooper- 
ation we may recall the historic example of the Methode de chant 
du Conservatoire de Musique (1795), upon which French and 
Italian scientists and pedagogues worked together for the common 
end (Cherubini, Garat, Ginguene, Guichard, Gossec, Langle, 
Mehul, Mengozzi, Plantade, Richet). That effort produced the 
best method for its time, probably the first of all vocal " methods " ; 
and the result was the period of the bel canto, which many still 
regard as the Augustan Age of our vocal art. If that collective 
work was of such benefit to the art and the artists of that time, 
why would not similar cooperation today, with a larger inter- 
national circle, bring infinitely greater benefit? 



Thb Singer and His Environment 
Mrs. Caroline Gardner Bartlett 

New York City 

For the past twenty-seven years I have been active as student, 
singer and teacher in the world of song. The great need of this 
particular world I did not begin to understand until called to 
New York City four years ago. Since then I have been given a 
knowledge quite unsought for of a certain inner side of this life. 
This knowledge I believe reputable teachers and the thoughtful 
musical public should also have. 

I feel that this time and place have been given me to refer 
to facts as I have had them shown to me from personal contact 
with inhuman conditions. It is not in order to create sensation 
or idle gossip that I make these statements, but that the eyes of 
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those of you who are wholly ignorant of conditions may be opened, 
and that others who do realize the situation to some extent may 
put on more armor. As the Music Teachers' National Associa- 
tion stands for the highest and best, and you are supporters of 
that " best," I ask for your S5mipathy. Some one has got to speak, 
and it must be one who is convinced that this needs to be done 
for humanity's sake, and that the time is ripe. Believe me, no 
personal element enters into what I have to say. It is only a 
plea to wiser minds for help to improve serious conditions. 

I am making a plea in behalf of aspirants to the life of a 
professional singer in our great cities, who are too often thrown 
into an environment that is dangerous in extreme, and who, if 
they are allowed to succumb to the temptations that beset them 
and yet succeed professionally, constitute a serious menace to the 
future of the song-world. Of the extent of this danger and of 
this menace I have only recently become aware. 

You perhaps ask through what channels this evidence has 
come to me. I answer " through the human beings themselves, 
who are suffering from the effect of their environment." It has 
been my privilege to come into personal touch with 2,500 young 
men and women in the past two years — those who .have been 
and are professional, and those who contemplate such a career. 

In studying their cases the first condition which I have recog- 
nized with amazement is the fearful manipulation of the body 
which many of them have adopted as an aid in singing. In many 
cases the most barbaric means had been taken to carry out a so- 
called " method " — spoons, palate-hooks, spools of cotton, peb- 
bles, corks, a^'spit-ball method for the ascertaining of breath-control, 
a flat-iron placed upon the chest at night to prevent normal action 
in that part of the body during sleep, experiments in moving 
pianos by pressure of the diaphragm, etc — all attended by dis- 
tressing results. Of course, this is in itself chaotic, and shows 
the abnormal stage to which mere external ideas have brought us. 

But of far more consequence is the moral side of the question, 
the moral outcome of such physical teaching. It works both ways. 
Life and song go hand in hand. The philosophy of one is the 
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philosophy of the other. The charlatan teacher is almost sure 
to be the vicious teacher. Let us take the h3rpothetical case of 
a girl, every statement in regard to whom could be supported by 
evidence of actual cases. 

She is allowed to come alone from her western or southern 
home by parents who are ignorant of the pitfalls. They mortgage 
their home that the child of their hearts may have her one chance 
in life — for has she not a voice? The great city is reached. 
To find a teacher is the next question. Sh^ did not know how 
big a big city is. She feels uncomfortable in its atmosphere. She 
does not know why, for she is a child of nature who has been 
thrown into artificiality in all its phases, and she is unprepared. 
By chance she ^' lands " in a studio. This certain professor tells 
her she will have to undergo a physical examination before he de- 
cides to instruct her. For this she pays $5. She does not under- 
stand, but has perfect faith until it dawns upon her to what 
she is submitting. Then she either flees from the place or shields 
the man by becoming his pupil. 

There is another mode more frequently used — that of finding 
out the amount of money possessed by the pupil. In this case 
often special rates are offered, provided she studies a certain length 
of time, at the end of which she is guaranteed a position in nothing 
short of grand opera. The money is handed over with utmost 
confidence. Presently the voice grows rapidly weaker. Great dis- 
couragement ensues, a fear, and then the knowledge that all is not 
right. Asking for the promised position or the refunding in part 
of the money, she is told that it is not the teacher's fault that she 
has not the mental capacity for grasping this wonderful art, that 
it is entirely her lack of cooperation (when the fact really is that 
she has been given nothing with which she could cooperate). I 
know full well the meaning of promises unkept, and what it is 
to find one's way without human assistance. 

So out on the street she goes, finding girls in the same boat, 
seeking for chorus positions. She waits hour after hour in a 
manager's office. She is told to come again and again. She is 
fresh and pretty, and is finally " looked over," then asked her 
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waist measurement and how high she can kick. Be it under- 
stood that she applied for this position as a singer, but the voice 
was of secondary consideration. 

Without dwelling on the public's share in this intrusion of 
" graft " into art, let us go on with the story. We will say that 
the girl is engaged at $18 a week and must furnish her own cos- 
tumes. Rehearsals begin — very hard work, and again in the 
worst sort of environment. Our girl has a place in the front 
row, but, after refusing the personal overtures made to her for 
promotion, she is relegated to the back row, and before the actual 
performances begin and pay-day comes she is told her services are 
no longer required. As no salary is allowed during this course 
of rehearsals, how is our girl to support herself? Remember, 
we are dealing with the girl who would do right, not the sort 
who " courts vice." This sort of thing goes on from bad to worse, 
until the girl either finds herself and returns to her home, or ob- 
tains suitable employment, or, in the glamour of it all, turns to the 
streets and, as in cases known personally by me, passes on into 
the Great Beyond through our hospital doors. 

Now, just a word about our boys and their start in this career. 
They are told that there can be no feeling or expression in song 
until one has had experience of illegitimate life. Hundreds of boys 
each year are utterly ruined for manhood, becoming irresponsible 
creatures, through the " life," as it is called, of our studios here 
and abroad. A well-known detective said to me recently, " The 
environment of your song-world today is making degenerates of 
the bojTS and girls faster than a horse can trot." 

Of course, we all know that it lies within the power of every 
individual to make of himself what he will — to overcome en- 
vironment. But young people are few who can wholly resist the 
double pull of art-intoxicadon and the suggestion to " taste life." 
Under such circumstances to play upon ignorance and innocence 
with the authority of a teacher or a manager is a crime for which 
reputable teachers and the public should find no words too severe. 
Fathers and mothers should keep their children at home unless 
they know upright teachers who can be trusted and who have 
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something real to give. It seems as though the vocal profession 
must have reached its lowest ebb when such human vultures can 
exist in our great cities to feast upon the trusting students of this 
divine gift. From now on there must be an upward trend. 
When we teachers of today realize our responsibility, when we 
see that to be a real teacher is to emulate the great master-teacher, 
then we shall condemn utterly the charlatan who hangs out his 
sign as " professor of the voice " after he has failed in all else, 
not knowing the first principles of song as an art, and insist that 
a vocal pretender is a criminal as truly as is the ignoramus who 
practices surgery. There is too much experimenting with voices, 
even scientifically and surgically. There is too much collusion 
between doctors and teachers (as between managers and teachers), 
throwing practice into each other's hands at the expense of the 
patient. Those who cannot demonstrate the subtle truths of 
voice-building should leave it entirely alone. 

We cannot be allowed to lose this divine gift of song through 
ignorance. It is the voice of the soul speaking through man, its 
instrument. It is the one spiritual voicing of us all. When people 
everywhere begin to sing naturally, according to natural laws 
expressed through the higher consciousness, there will be a higher 
order of living throughout the world. We know, of course, 
that there are those who can give beautiful expression in song, 
though they are morally base. They rise to such heights that 
they must fall to equal depths, having no balance in themselves, 
and no knowledge, either wilfully or otherwise, of the divine 
power as a practical aid. They are to be pitied by all; but their 
vices must not be winked at under the excuse of genius and 
musical temperament. There is no reason why the term " musical 
temperament " should not indicate the strongest, best balanced 
condition in the world. It now means popularly nothing other 
than irresponsibility, which offers no barrier to excesses of all 
sorts, those of drinks, cigarettes, drugs, or worse. 

There are many who are searching, according to their light, 
for truth along these lines. But of one thing we may be certain 
— the technique of the human voice will never be mastered 
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through external contortion, nor from the outside in; for the law 
which governs tone-production comes from the inside out. There 
is nothing a singer is more eager to attain than the knowledge of 
voice-production. It affects the entire life. The worst illness 
for a singer is to lose the voice. I have known" artists to submit 
to hypnotism in order to articulate properly. Such treatment is 
for the abnormal case only. We do not seek our foundation in 
this realm. Nor is there any special cult that must give it. 
There is a universal law of voice that admits of simple, common- 
sense application. It cannot be limited to any one man's method. 
Each individual may find through it his own mode of expression, 
if he be controlled by the one principle. The body must be made 
a passive instrument in order to reflect the highest, not the lowest, 
in man. Our attitude must be to " be still and know " ; our 
keynote, faith; our first conscious step, character-building. Then 
we may aspire to reach the inspirational plane; then, with true 
psychology, we can enter the Realm of Song. 

What, in conclusion, is the remedy for existing evils? I can 
only suggest that you join in my appeal to the public and to 
parents to awake to the situation, and that you strengthen and 
aid them in their demands. I am doing my small part through 
my classes, by speaking of these matters freely with them, so that 
they may realize their responsibility as pioneer workers in a great 
cause. Of one thing they are cognizant, that they cannot get the 
highest results for themselves without clean instruments to 
" demonstrate through " ; and my children know that to become 
such an instrument lies within the power of each individual. 
Whatever the talent, there must be character underlying it to 
permit permanent growth. 

It is only through individual understanding that a universal 
uplift can come. We all know that nobody can be forced into 
line ; he must be brought to it by the thousand contacts and urgen- 
cies which make up what we know as environment. In this way 
alone evolution is accomplished. To fashion a true environment 
is the task of our teachers. For only in the unity of soul, mind 
and body can the song-world reach its own. 
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COLLEGE CALLS 

Professor Leonard B. McWhood 

Drew Theoloffical Seminary. Madiion, N. J. 

At the Boston meeting of the Music Teachers' National 
Association, in December, 1910, President Lowell of Harvard 
University attacked the traditional " College Yell ** in drastic 
terms, as barbarous and unfitted for the use of college and 
university students. 

Subsequently, the President of the United States, in an address 
to the students of the University of Minnesota, is reported* to 
have said: " I suppose it is necessary to keep up the barbaric yells 
that are supposed to be an impression of university life. I suppose 
it is necessary that the leaders go through the contortions that 
we saw here in order to invoke the real college spirit. But it was 
not necessary thirty or forty years ago. They got along with a 
less sharp yell and a somewhat more graceful hurrah." 

The purpose of the present paper is to suggest, as a remedy 
for the raucousness of the average college yell, the substitution 
of a " College Call " having musical value. The title of the 
paper might, indeed, be expanded so as to read: College Calls 
versus College Yells. It is the belief of the writer that spontane- 
ously constructed college calls, expressive of the college or uni- 
versity group using them, would accomplish all the ^esirable 
purposes for which college 3rells are now employed — and in a 
better manner. A friend recently said that he could think of 
nothing more inspiring than the shouting by 20,CXX) voices, at a 
football game, of the heavy " Rah! Rah! Rah! " of Harvard, or 
the sharp " Rah! Rah! Rah! " of Yale. The writer's reply was: 
" Imagine 20,000 Harvard or Yale men, under the same circum- 
stances, singing out their university ideals in a musical call whose 
dignity and value should equal that of the Wagnerian motive of 
Siegfried, Guardian of the Sword ! ** 



• In The Boston Globe of October 26, 1911. 
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Believing that a concrete example would be more effective 
dian precept, in presenting his subject, the writer wishes to refer 
to the development of college calls at an institution* with which 
he has been connected for some years. It is a school for young 
ladies of (approximately) college age, having a normal registra- 
tion of between 200 and 250 students. Some years ago, a member 
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of the school's administrative board, on the occasion of a visit to 
Wellesley College, became acquainted with the Wellesley Call.f 
Being impressed by its value, as contrasted with that of a college 
yell, she stimulated the desire for musical calls in her own school. 
A complete system has now been developed, with remarkable 
results. There is a general school call, and one for each of the 
eight social clubs into which the student body is divided, besides 
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various class calls. These calls are employed on all occasions on 
which college yells would ordinarily be used — for athletic cheers, 
at various social gatherings, banquets, out-door meetings, festival 



*The National Park Seminary at Forest Glen, Maryland. 

t Composed, about 18S0. by Mrs. May Sleeper Rugrgrles, then a student at Wellesley 
College (a sister of Henry Dike Sleeper, Professor of Music at Smith College). 
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occasions, re-unions, partings, etc The calls have all been com- 
posed by students acting spontaneously — except that the call of 
the Chiopi Social Club (the first one, chronologically) is obviously 
inspired by the Wellesley Call. The calls are sung unaccom- 
panied, and in unison (except for final chords). All are sung with 
distinctive expression. They are founded, as a rule, on the tones 
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of a major, triad. The illustrations accompanying the paper 
include the general call of the seminary as a whole, and the calls 
of five of the social clubs, as well as the Wellesley College Call. 
The Call of Theta may, perhaps, have been inspired by the 
Spinning Chorus in "The Flying Dutchman." That of Alpha 
is interesting because of its ending on the sub-dominant, in the 
manner of some early Welsh folk-song. 

It is interesting to compare musical calls of this character with 
the Wagnerian leading motives; for all are founded on the same 
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principles. Wfe may loosely describe leading-motives as musical 
fragments designed to identify and illustrate the nature and actions 
of the various agencies that combine to influence the development 
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of a given music-drama. So, college calls of musical value would 
serve not only as labels to identify the various groups of students 
using them, but as embodiments of the ideals and sentiments that 
underlie affection for (and loyalty to) the given colleges and 
universities. 

There seems no doubt of the adaptability of a system of such 
calls to the needs of colleges and schools for women. How far 
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such c^ls would meet the requirements in men's institutions, only 
a complete test, perhaps, could adequately determine. One cannot 
afford to be over-opinionated in advance of such a test. 

We may wonder, however, if a system of musical college calls, 
besides meeting all the necessities now met by college yells, would 
not actually, in addition, have a most beneficial reflex influence on 
college and university life and students in general. President 
Taft, in the address already mentioned, deplored lack of fairness 
in college sports, and suggested that American universities might 
well devote a little more attention to a study of manners. It is 
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quite within belief that the conditions of which the President 
complained could be, in part, corrected by the use of musical calls. 
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The psychological principle is familiar to all, in accordance 
with which the expression of a given idea or emotion tends to 
crystallize and fasten this idea or emotion on us. Thus, we 
"whistle to keep up our courage." So intimate, indeed, is the 
correlation between the outward expression and the inner growth 
of our emotional states of mind, that James, in his monumental 
work on The Principles of Psychology, advocates and defends a 
theory that the outward expression is prior to (and causative of) 
the inner feeling. 

Whether we accept the theories of James in whole or in part 
(or not at all), are we not tempted to believe that raucous and 
repulsive college yells may tend to develop and perpetuate, in 
college students, some of those characterisrics that lie at the 
base of the obliquities of college life, sport, and manners? And 
may we not hope that suitable college calls would tend to obliterate 
the brutal elements inherent in human character which often 
rise to the surface in the various phases of college life? 

It is liuite possible that, in replacing college yells with college 
calls, we should be fostering, hot merely the development of art 
(desirable as that is), but also the development of character. 
Ruskin has said : " to teach taste, is inevitably to form character.'' 
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HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS 

Edward M. Bowman 

New York City 

A goodly proportion of mankind are possessed — some of us 
obsessed — with the idea of reforming the rest of mankind, the 
world and things in general, so as to make them fit for the use 
and enjoyment of — the reformers. Some of the conditions about 
us are certainly open to reformation and improvement. And 
among these improvable things, as we teachers must all admit, is 
and has been the science and art of teaching music. It is not 
necessary to examine so-called " methods " of teaching to be con- 
vinced of this fact. Every competent teacher in the country has 
more or less confirmatory experience every day of his life. I was 
invited to read a paper before this Association many years ago, on 
" The Legato Touch." In reply to a circular letter addressed to 
several hundred well-known teachers of the piano in the United 
States, some 300 replies were received, and are still on file, from 
which was deduced the rather startling fact that, of all the pupils 
who came to these teachers for advanced instruction, not over 
five per cent, were able to play the simplest passage with a proper 
legato touch; that therefore, ninety-five per cent, required reforma- 
tion in this fundamental item of technique. A certain percentage 
of these deficient players were, no doubt, teaching other pupils and, 
of course, were perpetuating the same faults. The same faulty 
condition had existed, no doubt, from the beginning of musical 
instruction in this country, and, to a great degree, it exists today. 
Great and encouraging improvement, however, has been ipade 
along every branch of music-teaching, and good teachers have 
multiplied in every part of our fair land. But every teacher who 
can tell the difference between musicianly, artistic teaching and 
unmusicianly, inartistic teaching knows that the great majority of 
10 
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pupils, who have had lessons before coming to him or her for 
further instruction, are deficient in the very things which are 
fundamentally essential to rapid progress and anything like high 
artistic results. This condition ought to be remedied and it will 
be in time. It is better today than it ever has been, but it never 
has been what it should be. In no country that I know arc the 
prevailing conditions what they should be and might be. From the 
first feeble beginnings in the science and art of music-teaching, we 
have groped blindly toward the light, and the majority arc 
still groping. Few among the great mass of teachers attack the 
problem of teaching a beginner, for example, in piano-playing, hav- 
ing in mind beforehand an adequate idea as to what should be 
done at first in order to " arrive " at last, or, in other words, what 
constitute the fundamental essentials necessary in a course of 
study which shall lead in the end to the developed artist But, 
you reply, not every pupil will or could become an artist. Who 
knows which one of one's pupils is going to be the artist? The 
only safe course to pursue is to teach every one of them in the way 
an artist should be developed. It is rtiy conviction that a larger 
number of potentially great artists have been strangled by the 
unskillful methods of incompetent teachers than have ever sur- 
vived to reach the skill and distinction which their talent deserved. 
And, again, how few teachers are equipped intelligently and logi- 
cally to follow out a course of study which will lead economically 
and rapidly from the beginner's stage to that of the artist. Ex- 
pert knowledge and experience in any one teacher, alone, may not 
be positively necessary to do this; such a course may be divided 
between two or more teachers, each competent to undertake a 
special section or stage of the course. But every teacher should 
possess at least a theoretical knowledge of the artist course, its 
essentials in touch, in technics, in studies, and in repertoire. Such 
knowledge would enable the elementary and the ongoing or more 
advanced teacher to conduct their respective stages of the work 
so as best to conserve the interests of the course as a whole. 

This very thing, from the outset, was one of the most important 
aims of the American College of Musicians, and one of the most 
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valuable of its contributions to the cause of music-education in 
the United States. Some of the present leaders in the National 
Association entertain the opinion that the uplifting work of the 
College of Musicians should not only go on, but, as formerly, 
should be closely affiliated with the M. T. N. A. *So I have been 
requested to give a history of the organization and work of the 
College. I am well aware that long, elaborate historical papers 
are neither welcome nor profitable in such meetings as this. We 
may read history at home; this is the place for the discussion* of 
theory and of practice, and the relation of personal experience — 
in other words, the place for the contact of flint and steel, not 
the story about it. Therefore the history which I shall relate 
will be brief. 

I call your attention to the fact that the organization of the 
College of Musicians was the first definite enterprise undertaken 
by the National Association after its own formation, and I ask 
your pardon once for all if in my effort to make direct concise 
statements I shall seem to use the personal pronoun more fre- 
quently than modesty would justify. Spending the spring and 
summer months of 1881 in London in organ-study with Dr. 
Frederick Bridge at Westminster Abbey, at my very first lesson, 
as I finished playing one of the Bach Toccatas for him, he ejac- 
ulated in his snappy, off-hand style, " Why don't you go in for 
the College of Organists' examination coming oflE this Tuesday? 
That'd be just the ticket for you. Wait a bit; FU go fetch one 
of the old papers, and see how you can work it out." So saying, he 
presently returned with some papers that had been used at preced- 
ing examinations and proceeded to try me out on them. At the 
conclusion, he gave me a card of introduction to the College 
Secretary, Dr. E. H. Turpin, and I applied for the examination. 
This began the next morning and proved so very interesting to me 
that it led me into the train of thought that here was something 
which might be adapted to American conditions and expanded into 
examinations in various branches of music-teaching, piano, voice, 
violin, public school music, and theory, as well as organ. Gather- 
ing all the data I could, I addressed a letter to Dr. F. B. Rice, then 
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president of the M. T. N. A., who caused it to be read at the 
meeting in Albany in July, 1881. I quote a few sentences from 
that letter: — 

"While in London I made a hasty investigation of what is known as 
the College of Organists, and it occurred to me that from this institution 
we might draw an idea worth considering in connection with our Associa- 
tion. The College of Organists is not a school for organists, as might 
be inferred from the title, but rather a corporate body of organists and 
musicians interested in elevating the standard of organ-playing, with 
suitable officers, and more especially a board of examiners, elected from 
the whole body, whose duty it is to examine applicants for the degrees 
which the Government has empowered the xollege to confer. There are 
two degrees, viz.: Associate of the College of Organists, and Fellow of 
the College of Organists, which are conferred according to the quality of 
the examination passed by the candidate. You will see, therefore, that 
an organist may study where or with whom he pleases, and then apply 
to the College of Organists for examination and degree. The Government 
having given them the proper authority, ^he successful candidate can at 
once attain to a recognized standing, the goal toward which we are all 
struggling in one way or another. The idea which impressed itself upon 
me was this: To institute, in connection with our Association, under 
proper authority, a board of examiners, empowered to pass upon the 
merits of applicants for associational honors, and to confer suitable degrees. 
For example, a satisfactory examination in a prescribed class of work 
should entitle the applicant to the lowest degree conferred. Another and 
higher class of work, successfully wrought out, should command the higher 
degree. Unsuqpessful candidates for the highest honors might secure the 
lower degree, and have an opportunity with further progress and expe- 
rience to secure at another examination the higher degree. The board of 
examiners should be composed of the most eminent talent in the country, 
and include teachers of the various branches, vocal and instrumental, so 
that a candidate might apply for a degree as teacher of the voice, theory 
or any desired instrument, and be assigned for examination to a thoroughly 
competent committee. Every candidate in all branches should be required 
to pass examination in a certain grade of theoretical work. There might 
be appointed State committees for preliminary examinations, but the final 
examination and conferring of degrees should be reserved for the annual 
session of the National Association." 

Our next Associational meeting was at Chicago in 1882, at 
which I had the honor to be named as president. The. next 
meeting, that of 1883, was at Providence, and the opportunity was 
improved to make recommendation in the president's address that 
at the meeting in 1884 we try to organize what we at first called 
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the National College of Teachers. Allow me to read some 
extracts from my address at Providence, and also to quote from 
the prospectus of the London institution: 

" One of the great reforms which I hope to see brought about through 
the influence of this organization is to be discussed as one of the special 
topics. I refer to the question: Is it desirable to extend to all branches of 
the musical profession the system of examinations adopted by the London 
College of Organists? Or, in other words, ought the teacher of music 
to be certificated? This question finds me unhesitatingly on the affirmative 
side, and for two important reasons, to protect the public from incompetent 
teachers; and to protect the teachers who have made adequate prepara- 
tion. 

The law protects from fraud through obtaining money on false pre- 
tences; but where and how is the line drawn between competent and 
incompetent teachers of music? None of us has any doubt that the public 
would gladly avail itself of a standard by which to judge of the fitness 
of some contemplated teacher. To establish such a standard will be a 
measure of grave difficulty, no doubt, and it would probably require 
many years of persistent effort to make it thorough and effective, but, that 
some method will be devised sooner or later of authenticating the prior 
claims to public patronage of competent teachers as against the incompetent, 
many, perhaps all of us, are well satisfied. Is not such a movement of 
paramount importance to the well-being of the whole profession? The 
course which presents itself as most feasible to me is the incorporation of 
a National College of Teachers. This college, suitably officered, should 
have a vocal and instrumental board of examiners in every State in the 
Union. This board should consist of at least three examiners for each 
department contemplated in the composition of the College, and their 
duties would be to examine all applicants for teachers' certificates. The 
examination should be conducted on the plan adopted by the London 
College of Organists, namely, partly written and partly demonstrative. 
The candidate should remain strictly incognito to the boar^, so that the 
examination would be entirely impartial, and the degree, if won at all, 
be won on the basis of merit" 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the College of 
Organists' Prospectus, aqd briefly state the purposes of the institu- 
tion: 

"The College of Organists was established in 1864, and the purposes 
of its foundation, according to the memorandum of the association, were 

X. To provide a central organization in London for the profession 
of organist 

2. To provide a system of examinations and certificates for the better 
definition and protection of the profession, and to secure competent organists 
for die service of the Chutch. 
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3. To provide opportunitiet for intercourse among members of the 
profession, and the discussion of professicmal topics. 

4. To encourage the composition and study of sacred music 

5. To do all o&er such lawful things as are incidental to the attain- 
ment of the above objects/' 

After a lengthy discussion a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the then officers of the Association (Messrs. Bowman, 
Heath, Bonner, Stanley and Holt) and such others as they 
might call to their aid to consider the feasibility of establishing a 
" National College of Teachers " and to report at the business 
meeting. The report of this committee was as follows : 

"Whereas, on the one hand, the pernicious and debasing influence of 
the incompetent, ill-prepared teacher of music has become a burden to 
the long-suffering public, and a stumbling-block to the best efforts of the 
profession, and 

Whereas, it seems eminently proper and equitable that some means 
should be devised of substantiating the prior claims of the competent, 
well-prepared teacher to public and professional recognition, it is hereby 

Resolved^ that in order, first, to protect the public from incompetent 
teachers, and, second, to protect the teachers who have made an adequate 
preparation, it is the sense of the M. T. N. A., in convention assembled, 
that it is desirable to provide a s}rstem of examination for those desiring 
to practice the profession of teaching — an examination which shall fairly 
and impartially draw the line between the incompetent and competent; and 
be it therefore further 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed by this Association, with 
power to add to their number such other substantial musicians as they 
may see fit, wiffh instructions to inquire into and adopt a plan of procedure 
looking to the establishment of a National College of Teachers, who shall 
annually select from their number a board of examiners, whose duties 
shall be to examine all candidates for teachers' certificates; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this committee shall be empowered, if, after due 
deliberation, they deem it advisable, to resolve themselves into the charter 
members of such National College of Teachers, and elect a board of ex- 
aminers for the next annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, and provide a 
suitable formula of examination, to the end that the work contemplated 
in this movement may be as speedily inaugurated as is consistent with 
mature deliberation and preparation." 

The Committee appointed consisted of Messrs. £. M. Bowman, W. H. 
Sherwood, Carlyle Petersilea, S. B. Whitney, and N. Coe Stewart. 

During the 3rear after the Providence meeting the list of charter 
members was increased to 140. That this list was representative 
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of the best musicianship of the country would be apparent if there 
were space here to give the entire list. Besides a large number 
who are now in our M. T. N. A. membership, let me name some 
others — enough to show the quality of the list — including some 
no longer living: Chas. R. Adams, J. H. Beck, Otto Bendix, 
Bern. Boeckelman, Dudley Buck, Louisa Cappiani, G. W. Chad- 
wick, J. H. Cornell, Leopold Damrosch, Gustav Dannreuther, 
Clarence Eddy, Julius Eichberg, J. C. Fillmore, W. W. Gil- 
christ, F. G. Gleason, Karl Klauser, B. J. Lang, Emil Liebling, 
Louis Maas, Wm, Mason, W. S. B. Mathews, Arthur Mees, 
S. B. Mills, Joseph Mosenthal, Carlyle Petersilea, S. G. Pratt, 
Wm. H. Sherwo6d, Wm. L. Tomlins, S. P. Warren. 

A committee on organization and by-laws was appointed as 
follows: Calixa Lavallee, S. G. Pratt, S. E. Jacobsohn, S. B. 
Whitney, Mrs. S. Hershey Eddy; and they reported as follows: 

Art. I. This association shall be known as the American College of 
Musicians. 

Art. II. Its officers shall consist of a President, First and Second Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, and a board of seven directors, whose 
duty shall be to govern the affairs of the College; they shall be elected 
openly at the annual meeting of the College of Musicians. 

Art. III. There shall be a board of examiners consisting of eighteen 
members: Three for piano, three for organ, three for voice, three for 
theory, three for rudimentary, and three for violin. These shall be so 
elected that six shall serve for one year, six for two years and six for 
three years. Elections shall be held yearly at the annual meeting of the 
College of Musicians. 

Art IV. The A. C. M. shall meet annually, on the day. preceding the 
meeting of the M. T. N. A. 

Art. V. The Board of Examiners shall meet at least once a year 
preceding the meeting of the M. T. N. A. at such time and place as may 
be determined upon by the president and board of management, and may 
be called together by the chairman of each division, upon giving thirty 
days' notice to all its members. 

Art VI. The president and board of directors, with the other officers, 
shall constitute the executive power of the College. 

Art. VII. The president shall make a yearly report at the annual 
meeting of &e A. C. M., and confer degrees upon successful candidates. 

Art VIII. A majority of the executive board shall constitute a quorum 
at the annual meeting of the A. C. M. A majority of the board of 
examiners of each branch thereof shall constitute a quorum. If from any 
cause any member of the board of examiners be unable to attend the 
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meeting of taid board, the vacancy shall be temporarily filled by a sub- 
stitute appointed by the committee. 

Art IX. Amendments may be made at the annual meeting of the 
A. C. M. by a two-thirds vote of those present, thirty days' notice having 
been previously given. 

A committee was appointed to report upon the method and 
degrees of examination, namely, B. J. Lang, Amy Fay, E. M. 
Bowman, F. Ziegfeld and L. Maas; they reported as follows: 

There shall be three degrees of examination, viz.: Lower, Intermediate, 
and Higher, the first conferring certificate without title, &e second and 
third diplomas with title. 

The lowest order of examination, successfully passed, shall procure for 
the candidate a certificate without title, conceding competence to teach the 
elementary branches of musical art in the specialty in which the candidate 
is engaged. (This grade afterward became known as Associate.) 

The second and higher order of examinati(m, successfully passed, shall 
obtain for the candidate a diploma and the title of Fellow of the American 
College of Musicians. 

Third and highest order of examinations, successfully passed, shall 
obtain for the candidate a diploma and the title of Master of Musical Art. 

It was resolved that no candidate be eligible to examination 
for any of the above credentials until accepted as a member of the 
M. T. N. A. 

The election of a Board of Examiners resulted as follows : 

Piano: Wm. H. Sherwood, Louis Maas, Wm. Mason. 

Organ: Clarence Eddy, S. B. Whitney, S. P. Warren. 

Theory: W. W. Gilchrist, F. Grant Gleason, E. M. Bowman. 

Voice: Mme. Luisa Cappiani, J. Henry Wheeler, Chas. R. 
Adams. 

Violin : Heniy Schradieck, S. E. Jacobsohn, L. Damrosch. 

Rudimentary: Arthur Mecs, J. W. Tufts, Julius Eichberg. 

The Board of Examiners elected the following as officers of the 
Association: President, E. M. Bowman, First Vice-President, 
Clarence Eddy, Second Vice-President, S. B. Whitney, Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. A. Stanley. 

At a meeting held on June 29, 1885, in Dr. Mason's studio, 
besidesi discussing the theoretical requirements in general, the 
members proceeded in another room to make a practical test of the 
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proposed system of examination. The room was divided into two 
parts by a screen. On one side the examiners sat at a table and 
experimentally adjudicated, according to a prearranged system of 
marking, on the meeting of the examination-tests by a well-known 
pianist, who kindly consented to act as a h3n;>othetical candidate, 
he being on the other side of the screen. An assistant acted as 
go-between for the two parties. The success of this trial demon- 
strated the practicability of the proposed method. 

The Examiners then met in separate groups to discuss their 
respective syllabi of examination. At the end of three days of 
successful consideration, the first annual meeting of the College 
was held in the Academy of Music, and the various committees 
reported to a large and enthusiastic gathering of charter members. 
The work of the examiners was endorsed and ordered printed and, 
during the next few months, several thousand copies of this 
prospectus containing the full syllabus of examination in each 
department were widely distributed. 

The study of this prospectus did more to set forth and estab- 
lish high ideals as to a standard of musicianship and of prep- 
aration for the noble vocation of teaching than any other docu- 
ment ever issued in this country. For the first time in our history 
we had before us the consensus of opinion of experts in regard to 
what a musician and teacher should know and be able to do in 
order to merit the confidence and patronage of the public and the 
respect of the musical profession. 

The first examinations were held in Boston, June 29, 1886, 
in the spacious studios of Charles R. Adams. 17 candidates 
entered, of whom 9 passed. The examination consisted of two 
parts, namely, Demonstrative (performance) and Theoretical 
(paper-work). The Demonstrative included the rendering of a 
program, previously studied, of sight-reading, and the execution of 
fundamental technics. The Theoretical included harmony, 
counterpoint, terminology, musical form, acoustics, music history, 
a pedagogic paper in the candidate's specialty, and, in the higher 
grades, specimen compositions in prescribed forms. In the ratings, 
in order to pass, a minimum of 66^ per cent, was required in 
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every one of the subjects and in each main division of the demon- 
strative examination. Moreover, it was required that the grand 
average for the entire examination should be 75 per cent, or 
higher. When we consider the syllabus of examination, the high 
ratings required, the incognito and therefore absolutely impartial 
method of hearing candidates, and the character of the examiners, 
I think it is fair to claim that no candidates successfully passed 
the ordeal who did not fairly measure up to a musicianly ideal. 
Those who have failed must have felt that they had fallen fairly 
and without disgrace. And I also believe that thousands of young 
aspirants for musical honors have been aroused to more strenuous 
effort in their studies, in the hope that some day they too might tr>' 
the College of Musicians examinations. And so the influence of 
the A, C. M. has been in every respect wholesome and uplifting. 
In 1887 the National Association and the College of Musicians 
convened at Indianapolis. 23 candidates applied for examination, 
of whom 14 passed. Of these, Thomas Tapper was one. I recall 
his brilliant examination-papers. A few years later Mr. Tapper 
was elected to serve as examiner in theory, and later on became a 
trustee and one of our most useful members. The meeting of 
1888 was held in Chicago. Then it was thought that the College 
should have a fixed habitat, and to that end the examinations of 
1889, 1890, 1 89 1 and 1892 were held at the University of the 
City of New York. In 1893, however, the year of the Exposition, 
the examinations were conducted in Chicago. Here, in response 
to a general desire among musicians and in keeping with the 
spirit of the hour, the examination of one candidate (one of my 
piano pupils) was conducted in the presence of a large audience, 
as an illustration of the College of Musicians' incognito method of 
examination. The steady nerve of the young man carried him 
safely through the ordeal and the audience, as well as the examiners, 
were thoroughly pleased. Of the 23 candidates, 16 passed. You 
will be interested to know the names of the examiners in this eighth 
year of A. C. M, history: 

Piano: Fannie Bloomfield 2^islery W. H. Sherwood, Emil 
Liebling. 
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Organ: S. P. Warren, Clarence Eddy, A. A. Stanley, 
Voice: F. W. Root, W. W. Gilchrist, Wm. Courtney. 
Theory: E. M. Bowman, J, C. Fillmore, Thomas Tapper. 
Violin: S. E. Jacobsohn, August Waldauer, Gustav Pringnitz. 
Public School : C. B. Cady, F. A. L3anan, Wm. H. Dana. 

At this time President Bowman, after nine years of service, 
declined re-election. Thereupon, Albert Ross Parsons was elected 
President, and Mr. Bowman was made President Emeritus. 
Under Mr. Parsons' energetic and able leadership, an alliance 
with the Board of Regents of the State of New York was effected 
during the next two years. Our Executive Committee held fre- 
quent and laborious meetings until we had perfected new syllabi 
of examination that would amalgamate with the examinations 
and system conducted by the Board of Regents. At length, a 
new prospectus was issued and we confidently* believed that the^ 
A. C. M. was about to enter on a much greater and more 
thoroughly cultivated field of usefulness than theretofore. The 
examinations, already difKcult, but not unreasonably so, now re- 
quired 96 credits in various subjects, scholastic as well as musical, 
48 in each. To many candidates, not fresh from college or high 
school, these requirements proved " a Waterloo." To others they 
were such a formidable barrier that the number of applicants 
rapidly decreased. 

It must be said, however, that greater dignity and honor 
attach to the credentials than ever before, and the College of 
Musicians, under the charter granted it by the Board of Regents, 
organized in 1784 and everywhere recognized as the educational 
Supreme Court of the United States, is empowered to grant the 
degrees of Bachelor of Music and Doctor of Music under con- 
ditions which make those titles thoroughly honorable and desirable. 

As a brief summary of the work of the A. C. M., I give the 
following: / 

Whole hxunber of applicants for examination, 234 
Number who passed as full Associates, 104 

Number who passed as full Fellows, 21 
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[Note. — At the annual meeting of 1910, held in Boston, Mr. 
Bowman raised the question whether it would not be well to 
resume the practice of holding A. C. M. examinations in conjunc- . 
tion with the annual meetings of the M. T. N. A. This question 
was referred to the Executive Conmiittee, and is still under con- 
sideration by them. See reports of the business meetings for 191 1 
and 19 1 2. — Editor.] 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL SOCIETY 

Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Section 

Since 1907 it has been the custom of the American Section of 
the International Musical Society to hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with that of the Music Teachers* National Associa- 
tion, since most* of its members belonged to both organizations. 
Furthermore, for five years the report of these meetings has been 
included in the published Proceedings of the M. T. N. A., even 
when somewhat voluminous. This year, in return for this re- 
iterated courtesy, the officers of the I. M. S. offered to arrange a 
series of papers as one session of the M. T. N. A. program, open 
to all members of the latter Association. This experiment of a 
joint session of the two bodies seenis to have been entirely success- 
ful, and has knit more closely the bonds that already unite them. 
• The open meeting was held at two o'clock on Wednesday, 
January i, 19 13, and consisted of three papers, as follows: "A 
Contribution to the Theories for Fixing the Intervals of the Major 
Diatonic Scale," by Fritz KruU, of Indianapolis, Ind.; "The 
History of Degrees in Music," by Charles H. Mills, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and " The Possibilities of Thematic Indexing," by 
Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College. These three papers are given in 
full in the following pages. 

At half past four o'clock the members of the I. M. S. gathered 
at the home of Professor Gow for a short business meeting and 
much subsequent sociality. Seventeen members were present. 
President Pratt called the meeting to order, and presented a 
report of what had been attempted during the year, showing that, 
though the amount of tangible achievement was small, the Society 
was facing toward that larger life that was outlined a year ago. 
Practical reasons were given by several members for delay in 
establishing the local groups that had been projected in several 
places. On the whole, it was felt that there was cause for satis- 
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faction in the prospects for effective work in the future. The re- 
port of the Financial Secretary showed that fees had been received- 
from fifteen memben not previously heard from, and that there 
was a small balance on band, though there were some out- 
standing obligations. It was not thought expedient at this time 
to take up the problem of the adequate financing of the work of 
the Section. 

The officers of the previous year were reelected, as follows: 
President, Waldo S. Pratt; Vice-President, P. C. Lutkin; Secre- 
tary, Leo R. Lewis ; Financial Secretary, Rossettej G. Cole ; Treas- 
urers, Breitkopf & Hartcl; additional member of the Executi\-e 
Committee, George C. Gow. The Secretary was instructed to 
send to the' former President, Professor Stanley, a telegram of 
greeting, expressing regret over his absence from the meeting. 

After the business, Professor Gow became, most delightfully, 
the presiding officer at the exquisite supper in which he and Mrs. 
Gow expressed their hospitality to the Society, and over which the 
members lingered till the last possible moment before hurrying to 
attend the evening session of the general meeting. 

While the number of members present was not remarkably 
large, yet the interest of the papers presented, and the hearty 
spirit of enthusiasm and good fellowship displayed, promised well 
for the continued activity of the Section in future years. 

Leo R. Lewis, 

Secretary. 
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THE HISTORY OF MUSIC DEGREES 

Professor Charles H. Mills 

University of IlliDois, Urbana, 111. 

With the development of the University System in America, 
the question of degrees in music, and the function of a Music 
School, has become a continual subject for discussion. Those of 
us who are connected with universities, and particularly state uni- 
versities, are well aware of the diversified opinions on this topic 
The writer, therefore, has endeavored to trace the part music has 
played in the past in the development of the educational scheme, 
and also to give the branches of the subject which he feels should 
form the curriculum for the degrees in our modem universities. 

The university had its beginnings at Athens, Alexandria, and 
Rome; and was succeeded by the monastic and episcopal schools 
of the Middle Ages, which in turn were followed by the univer- 
sities of the modem world. 

The course of study in ancient Greece consisted of music and 
gymnastics, and, with the development of Greek thought, the 
subject of music was enlarged to include poetry and letters, 
although there is reason to suppose that literature and music were 
both treated under the Greek term fwvtnicii from the first. Plato 
recognized music as an important subject in his ideal scheme of 
education in both the elementary and secondary divisions, as did 
Aristotle and all the following schools. During the reign of 
Alexander the Great, the course of instruction was established 
which included the seven liberal arts, divided into the Trivium 
and the Quadrivium. Grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic formed 
the Trivium, while arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
were included in the Quadrivium. 

The Romans did iiot adopt Greek ideas of education until 
the conclusion of the second Punic War, when instruction was 
given in Greek by Greek teachers. Soon attempts were made to 
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establish a Roman literature, and Varro (116-27 b. c.)> a con- 
temporary of Cicero and Caesar, with their support endeavored 
to found a system of education based on Greek ideas. This is the 
beginning of text-books in Latin. To achieve his object, he virrotc 
treatises on all of the subjects taught in Greece in his day. The 
work entitled Disciplinarum Libri Novem — unfortunately lost — 
consisted of nine books, the seventh of which was devoted to music. 

This curriculum was at first adopted only in part, but during 
the declining days of the Empire, a marked reversion to the entire 
Greek curriculum took place, its form being fixed by the pagan 
schools at the end of the third century. This is quite clear when we 
consider the work of Martianus Capella, The Marriage of 
Mercury and Philology, Although comparatively little is known 
of his life, it is fairly certain that he was not the originator af a 
curriculum; his work may therefore be taken to represent the 
subjects that were accepted in his time. Its style is allegorical and 
evidently modelled on Varro's Disciplinarum. 

The beginning of the fourth century marks the triumph of 
Christianity, and, as was only natural, the church authorities at 
first looked askance at pagan ideas. It was not until Augustine 
(354-430 A. D.) himself encouraged them that they were adopted 
by the church in the West — justifying himself by the scriptural 
injunction of " spoiling the Egyptians;" he wrote treatises on six 
of the seven subjects, one being devoted to music. Cassiodorus 
(480575) was the first to use the term " seven liberal arts," and 
quotes the text, " Wisdom builded her house ; she has hewn out 
her seven pillars." The significance of this is apparent, meaning 
that the Christian authorities admitted the pagan studies into 
their curriculum, and gave scriptural proof that their number 
should be seven. 

The authority of Augustine and Cassiodorus was quite 
sufficient to fix the course of study which was maintained for nine 
hundred years, and marks the final transition from the pagan to the 
Christian monastic and episcopal schools of medieval times. 
Although music was treated in some way or other by practically 
every writer of this period, the De Re Musica by Boethius, a 
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contemporary of Cassiodorus, went more fully into the subject 
th^n any other book of the times, and it became the acknowledged 
text-book for the scientific study of music throughout the Middle 
Ages. 

It would be interesting, if one had time, to trace the course 
of musical events from the beginning of the medieval schools to 
the rise of the universities. The medieval conception of the term 
" music " was exclusively theoretical, because as a science, music 
was entirely mathematical in character. This is proven by Ambros 
in his Geschichte der Musik, Vol. II, where he says, **The 
tendency of the Middle Ages to class music as a theoretical science, 
a part of mathematics, to be studied after arithmetic, has been care- 
fully traced to Roman writers as far back as Cicero." Its mastery 
did not entail any special aptitude for the subject. The singer 
throughout the Middle Ages was not regarded as a musician in 
the strict sense of the word. Boethius, in the first book of the 
De Re Musica, devotes a whole chapter to the discussion of this 
viewpoint, and it was accepted not only by the pure theoreticians, 
but by such great practical teachers as Hucbald, Hermannus, and 
Guido. 

Not until the Renaissance did the term ** musician " mean 
one who possessed a knowledge of both the science and art of 
music. Although it is true that a singer was not always a musician 
in the medieval ages, and that a knowledge of the theory of num- 
bers was of more value to the student of music than a good voice, 
it is also true that in the period preceding the universities, the 
science of music as a quadrivial subject was taught best in those 
schools which were noted for their practical work in music, such 
as Metz and St. Gall. 

Music is not the only subject where so much disparagement 
has existed between science and practice. Throughout the Middle 
Ages surgery was considered so inferior to medicine that it was 
carried on by barbers. In 1600, at the time of the reform of Paris 
University by Henry IV, surgeons were still excluded from degrees 
by the Faculty of Medicine, or were admitted only by swearing 
that they would not practice surgery after receiving the degree. 

11 
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There is one thing about the musical writers in the pre-uni- 
versity period that strikes us very forcibly, and that is the 
catholicity of their tastes and breadth of knowledge. We call to 
mind such names as Isidore of Seville, Alcuin of York, and Roger 
Bacon, while among the practical teachers Notker Balbulus, 
Hermannus Contractus, and Hucbald were probably as great in 
pure mathematics as they were in music. How fortunate it would 
be if in this twentieth century the members of the other learned 
professions thought it worth while to acknowledge the place of 
music in a well-rounded education, and it would be equally 
fortunate if the musician were more versatile in the general field 
of knowledge. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, while education was 
at a standstill in Europe because of the general belief that the 
world was coming to an end in the year looo, it was in the 
ascendancy amongst the Arabs. As we know, the followers of 
Mohammed were victorious from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean; they had no sooner established new provinces than the 
enthusiasm which the new religion created had to find an outlet 
in other directions. Science and art rose and flourished under the 
Caliphs. Every mosque had its school, and great libraries were 
collected at Bagdad, Alexandria, and other places. Greek litera- 
ture and art proved attractive to this people, and men of intel- 
lectual force adorned the courts. Although Bagdad, the capital 
of the Caliphs, was also the capital of letters, yet it was in Spain 
that Arabian learning made the most progress; the leading cities 
endeavored to outshine each other in the magnificence of their 
equipment. 

The twelfth century saw the rise of the universities. These 
may be considered a development of the medieval schools, but it 
took an external force to bring this development about, and we 
find this in the Saracenic impulse. The Crusades had been the 
means of communication, bringing men of all lands into contact 
with the standard of learning among the Arabs. Still, the schools 
and Saracenic impulse would not have been sufficient without other 
causes, of which the demand for specialization was the chief. 
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The other subjects of the seven liberal arts, except music, had 
gone through various accumulative processes. There had been a 
time when the knowledge was small in amount and almost insig- 
nificant, but nevertheless carefully guarded and handed down to 
new generations. There was a period when the chief object was 
to assimilate knowledge which came from the Saracens by way of 
the Pjrrenees, and was absorbed in the curriculum and assiduously 
studied. But with music it was different; there was no assimi- 
lation. The exact opposite was the case, and previous theories 
had to be abandoned. The practical — that is, the singing side 
— was developed rather than the philosophic and scientific, and 
this was contrary to scholastic ideals. Advance was only possible 
after the Greek theories, which had been to a certain extent in- 
correctly transmitted by the writings of Boethius, were discarded. 
There is no doubt that the Boethian influence was a decided ob- 
stacle to the development of music throughout the Middle Ages. 

A satisfactory basis for music was arrived at only after experi- 
menting with combinations of intervals, chiefly by means of sing- 
ing, during a period lasting some centuries — one might call it a 
prolonged experiment in sight-singing and ear-training. As far as 
we know, it was two hundred years after the founding of the first 
universities that we had our first school of composition, with 
Dufay, Binchois, and Dunstable, and even then ihusic was absorbed 
by and for the use of the church. During this period music, in 
the Boethian sense, was studied as part of the course in arts at the 
earlier universities, particularly at Vienna, Oxford, and Salamanca. 
Rashdall, in his Universities in Europe in the Middle Ages, prob- 
ably one of the best general histories of this subject, says " the 
German universities and Oxford seem to have agreed in requiring 
Boethius' De Re Musica for the master's degree, so as to keep up 
the theory that the arts course consisted of the complete Trivium 
and Quadrivium." 

We have heard for some time complaints against the number 
of examinations, and students all over the country are endeavor- 
ing to have " finals " abolished. If there is reason in this, then 
the Middle Ages must be held responsible, for it was the early 
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universities that instituted examinations and degrees. They in- 
augurated a system of graduation, conferring the right to teach 
after a term of studies and examinations conducted by those who 
were already in the position of teachers. 

Two customs undoubtedly have an important bearing on the 
founding of degrees. The first was that the chancellor of a 
cathedral granted a license, or facultas docendi, in the eleventh 
century and probably earlier. This is of special interest to 
musicians from the fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
granting the degree of Music Doctor honoris causa, is still exer- 
cising one of the ancient privileges of his office in pre-Reformation 
days. The formula is by petition to the Archbishop by persons 
competent to pass judgment on the qualifications and merit of the 
person to be honored. Independent inquiries are then instituted 
from the palace as to the fitness of the candidates before the prayer 
is granted, and the Primate's decision is approved by the Crown, 
with royal letters patent from the Lord Chancellor. Then the 
degree is conferred in the private Chapel at Lambeth. The new 
doctor wears the hood of the university of which the Archbishop 
is a graduate. Would that all degrees honoris causa were granted 
after such careful inquiry and knowledge of fitness! 

The second custom that had bearing on the institution of 
degrees was the example of Chivalry and the Guild Corporations 
of the Middle Ages. Chivalry had three grades — page, squire, 
and knight. The guild corporations were likewise divided into 
three classes — apprentices, assistants or companions, and masters. 
As a rule those of the lower ranks were not admitted to the grade 
of master until they had performed some special task assigned to 
them, during the performance of which they were kept apart from 
their fellows. If this task were found satisfactory, they were j 

installed as masters, the ceremony being followed by a banquet. 
The new masters were then free to exercise their trade and to have 
all the privileges of guild members. 

If we examine the university degree, we shall be at once 
struck with the analogy. As the organization of the various facul- 
ties became complete, with regular courses of study, it was found 
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necessary to have some s)rstcm of degrees in order to mark the 
various periods. There were three of them — Bachelor, Licen- 
tiate, and Master or Doctor. 

Whatever the etymology of the word "bachelor" — and 
there are different opinions*— it was generally understood to 
denote a young man who was serving his apprenticeship in life. In 
scholastic circles, the word bachelor was used to designate the 
youngest students, i. e., those who aspired to the licentiate and 
mastership. After stud5ring the necessary length of time, and 
passing the examinations, he was presented to the faculty, and 
received the degree " Baccalarius Artium," and had the right to 
wear a round cap. It was obligatory for him to teach freshmen 
under the guidance of a master, and he was then said " incipere in 
arttbus/* 

When he had taught in this fashion for some time, generally 
three years, and attended public lectures, he applied for the license. 
Following an examination which consisted in maintaining certain 
theses in public, he was presented by the Masters to the Chancellor, 
who gave him the license to teach publicly and made him a mem- 
ber of the university in the fullest sense. 

The mastership was a ceremonial which followed the license 
without any further examination. The words " Doctor ** — that 
is, teacher — and " Magister " — master — were equivalent terms, 
used first in a generic sense. In course of time the mastership 
was applied particularly to the faculty of arts, and the title of 
doctor to the faculties of law, medicine, and theology. 

Time has not permitted me to go fully into this part of the 
subject. I have, therefore, treated it in a general sense, merely 
touching the salient features and endeavoring to bring out the 
principal points, of which we may make the following summary: 

( 1 ) Theoretical music was an important subject in the gen- 
eral educational scheme of the Greeks and the medieval schools. 

(2) Whereas in all other subjects the processes were con- 
structive, with music the process had to be destructive before any 
progress could be made. 

(3) While this destructive and recreative process was going 
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on, music lost its place as a science from the university standpdint. 

(4) Degrees were the natural sequence of the increase of 
knowledge, being necessary to mark progress and periods of study. 

(s) Just so long as the Trivium and Quadrivium formed 
the curriculum in arts in the early university, the subject of 
music, in the Boethian sense, held a place. 

Of the early universities, Oxford and Cambridge were the only 
ones that in course of time recognized music as a separate faculty 
and conferred a special degree. The records do not state clearly 
when this action took place, and there are conflicting accounts of 
the first holder of a musical degree; it has been said that Dun- 
stable was a Doctor of Music There is no doubt, however, that 
Abyngton in 1463 and John Hamboys in 1465 had musical degrees. 

At first it was only necessary to read Boethius, and to deliver 
a public lecture on some of the points which he treats, but this 
was soon discontinued and the performance of an exercise took 
its place. In the sixteenth century we find these exercises taking 
definite shape, and iive-part writing was required for the Bac- 
calaureate, and eight-part writing for the Doctorate. The men 
who took these degrees were for the most part connected with the 
universities or the Church as organists, and were competent per- 
formers. 

The first degree at Dublin was granted in 161 2, and for 
practically 250 years the granting of music degrees was confined 
to these three universities. Until the close of the Elizabethan 
Era, while the accepted style of composition was purely choral, 
the requirements for degrees were adequate, and it is not too much 
to say that the gradtiate equaled the musicians of any other 
country in composition ; but with the beginnings of opera and the 
instrumental forms they soon got out of date and acquired a 
rigidity and formality that proved a deterrent rather than a stim- 
ulant to original composition. 

The authorities have been alive to this fact, as the various 
revisions of the requirements show. The youngest universities — 
I mean youngest in regard to granting music degrees — have been 
most revolutionary in this respect. I have in mind Edinburgh, 
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Manchester and London. These are allowing greater elasticity 
in the exercise, especially in that for the Doctorate. More stress 
is laid on the musical and artistic qualities of the composition than 
on mere technical correctness. They all have the same searching 
tests in the examinations, and the successful candidate is well 
worthy of his degree. As most of the members of this Society are 
aware of the requirements, it is not necessary to go into them in 
minute detail, but there are certain features in connection with the 
regulations at Edinburgh and Dublin that I will mention. 
At Edinburgh the Doctorate is given in three divisions: 

First, as Composers. — Freedom of style is allowed, but 
there must be a sufficient number of works presented 
in the larger forms. 

Second, as Executants. — Whatever instrument is chosen, 
the candidate must be a master of the various schools, 
thoroughly conversant with the entire literature and 
history of the instrument, able to read orchestral scores, 
improvise in form, and so on. 

Third, as Theorists and Historians. — This is interesting 
from the fact that it is the only place I have yet seen 
which demands original research — with the possible ex- 
ception of Berlin and Leipsig. 

While there is plenty of latitude in each division, I imagine from 
the fact that no one has yet been successful in obtaining the degree 
by examination that the requirements are so severe as to make 
them almost impossible. 

With regard to Dublin, I received the other day from the 
Registrar the latest regulations, and was rather surprised to sec 
that while the written examinations are of the same scope as 
formerly, a candidate may substitute performance for the thesis 
for the Doctorate as well as the Bachelor's degree. 

One other point will probably be of interest, namely, that 
the Faculty of Music in the University of London ranks with all 
the other faculties, and carries with it a vote in Convocation and 
Parliamentary Franchise. 
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I regret that the information sought from Berlin with regard 
to music in German universities has not yet come to hand, so 
wc must have recourse to Riemann, from whose dictionary I quote : 
" The title of Doctor, obtained by musicians in Germany, for the 
most part is the Ph.D., but in the great body of the faculty of 
philosophy music has formed a small comer. To pass it an essay 
on history, theory, or acoustics must be written ; and the examiners 
lay emphasis on the sciences (philosophy, physics, literature, etc.) 
related to music The title is bestowed on musicians of eminence 
honoris causal From this we may gather that the German degree 
is similar in scope to the general Ph.D., requiring skill on the 
philosophical side of the subject and the requisite power for indi- 
vidual research. 

Broadly speaking, the American University is a combination 
of the European University and Technical School, and while so 
many of the sciences and arts are well taken care of in the 
calibre of their faculties and the completeness of their equipment, 
music is sadly neglected and barely tolerated; and yet the uni- 
versities are not entirely to blame — when there is no unanimity 
amongst musicians as to the necessity of music degrees, can we ex- 
pect whole-hearted support from university authorities? 

To my mind the secret lies in the fact that we have not yet 
solved what should be the requirements for university degrees in 
music or what shall be the function of a university music school. 
With few exceptions the music degrees at present are bestowed 
on those who attain a certain degree of proficiency in some practical 
subject, with a meagre knowledge in a few other subjects. In 
other words the emphasis is laid on performance; this is entirely 
opposed to the general acceptance of the qualifications for a 
university degree. 

Let me illustrate this point by discussing what some other 
faculties that have a practical side require. Probably the best 
parallel is the degree given for architecture. Free-hand and archi- 
tectural drawing bear the same relation to this subject as practical 
skill does to music; and is studied all through the undergraduate 
course. It is looked on as an accessory, and not counted in any 
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way as a major. The reason for this is quite clear; draughtsman- 
ship is necessary for the architect to put his designs on paper, but 
it will never take the place of design. The power of reproduction 
and copying will never fill the place left vacant by a lack of knowl- 
edge of the principles which form a creation; a man's taste may 
be elevated by constant practice in drawing beautiful things, but 

« 

he must look elsewhere for his scientific knowledge. This applies 
to all subjects that have a technical side, such as engineering, etc 
We find that this technical side is encouraged only so far as it 
gives the requisite skill for the expression of the science of the 
subject. 

We can apply this viewpoint to music. The purely practical 
side, as such, belongs to a conservatory of music, but it would be 
wrong to divorce it entirely from the university. The youngest 
universities in England have realized this, and while they do not 
give instruction in practical music, they have all facilities for 
hearing plenty of the best kind of music, and must have proof that 
all candidates have skill in performance, some in orchestral score- 
reading. 

Furthermore, while this country has a number of well equipped 
conservatories and a large number of the finest private teachers 
of practical music, no definite standards have been formulated 
nor is there any uniformity in teaching. Until this is done the 
imiversities will have to give such practical instruction as they 
need to meet their requirements. If the university is not in a 
large city where students can have access to concerts, there should 
be an appropriation sufficient to bring orchestras and artists so 
that they may become familiar with the various kinds of literature. 
All this is a necessary adjunct to the scientific studies which should 
form a university curriculum. These scientific studies should 
include pure music, i. e., harmony, counterpoint, analysis, fugue, 
orchestration, and the elements of composition. 

Besides pure music, research in such subjects as psychology, 
philosophy and physics, in so far as they are related to music, should 
be encouraged. To my mind, a further study of psychology is 
one of our most pressing needs; the very interesting article by 
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Dean Seashore in a recent number of Science emphasizes this. 
So far as I know, these three subjects have been treated by special- 
ists, and it seems to me there is a great field for them to be dealt 
with by musicians from the musical standpoint. Our libraries 
should be well equipped with histories and manuscripts where 
possible, in order to give every facility to the historical student in 
his research. Pedagogy has not yet received the attention it 
deserves. 

The university may not turn out great composers, as such 
students will be rare; it should, however, be prepared to give 
the technique for composition when necessary. This is what 
happens in other subjects; when a man obtains his Ph.D. he is 
supposed to have sufficient training and knowledge of his special 
field to enable him to continue his individual research and to add 
to the existing fund of knowledge in that field, if his gifts lie 
that way. The larger part of the graduates should, through 
their training, be at least efficient musicians capable of becoming 
directors of music in colleges and universities, writers on music, 
musical critics — what possibilities there are here ! — and leaders 
of musical thought. There will be some who remain amateurs, 
but who will have gained judgment and broad views, and be in a 
position to approach music intelligently. 

It may be in these days of university extension provision will 
be made for extramural teaching in music, and degrees granted to 
students who will avail themselves of this; but this is certain, 
that among the powers invested in the university is the testing and 
certifying of its graduates, and the people will demand that a 
degree in music carry with it the assurance that its recipient is 
cultured, well equipped, and fully qualified in the various details 
of his profession. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORIES OF THE 

CAUSES FOR THE FIXING OF THE INTERVALS 

OF THE MAJOR DIATONIC SCALE 

Fritz Krull 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

It has long been a matter of much speculation among musicians 
and musical thinkers why the material of which music is made 
should be divided, as it is, into the ratios presented in the succes- 
sion of tones technically known as the Major Diatonic Scale; and 
why all musical structure should be formed of divisions of these 
dimensions. 

The question, of seemingly little moment at first sight, gains 
unsuspected importance and significance at closer range when some 
of the phases of earlier music, and the scale successions employed 
by earlier musicians, are examined. It will be interesting to recall 
that scales of many different constructions, presenting ratios * 
differing from our present system, were employed by composers 
prior to a time as late as the seventeenth century; that the music 
of the centuries before that time has no artistic value today — 
hardly an historical one; and that — what is most important — 
music developed with such gigantic strides after the disappearance 
of these other scale-forms that what we look upon as the musical 
literature of today is the product of less than three hundred 
years. 

The cause for the remarkable development of music in the past 
quarter of a millennium, in which she sprang from a timid backward 
existence, overtook her sister arts, and placed herself at their 
head, the most powerful of them all, is not hard to find. It was 
the result of an organization of material; from the organization 
sprang laws; from the laws came molds and forms establishing 
the lines of restriction and resistance along which alone a material 
as vague as sound could be directed into the shape of an art. 
With organized material in the shape of a fixed scale at hand, the 
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instruments of the north became more identical with those of the 
south; the music of the east sounded more like that of the west; 
theorists worked into each other's hands instead of at variance; 
all musical energy became bent along a common path. 

This fixed scale which began to displace the other forms as 
early as the sixteenth century, was that succession of tones which 
we call the Major Diatonic Scale. It is a melody, so familiar to 
almost every person of intelligence, that it is performed and 
recognized off-hand, forward or backward — in the more general 
expression, "up or down." 

This scale, or melody, is composed of eight tones, the lowest 

and highest of which bear the mathematical relation to each other 

of 1:2; or, in musical phrase, the relation of an octave. By taking 

the figures from one to eight to represent the tones of the scale, 

and the interval known in musical phrase as a " whole step " as the 

unit of measure, we find the intervals between the tones of the 

scale to be as follows: — 

I 2 3 4 5 6 78 
1 1 Yi 1 1 ^ Vi 

It is well known that melodies constructed of tones found in 
the major diatonic scale (avoiding the semitones between 1&2, 
2&3, 4&5, 5&6, 6&7) are the most restful and satisfying as a unit, 
because they are free from the surprises and deviations which the 
less well known successions hold. Because the scale is, no doubt, 
the best known of melodies, on being intoned, it engages the 
attention to a less degree than any other succession; that is, it 
requires less effort to accept it, is less disturbing to a condition of 
rest. So, any successions constructed from the tones of the major 
diatonic scale should have these qualities in greater degree than 
those constructed from less well known scales. 

The contention which insists upon making the major diatonic 
scale the " scale of nature," accounting therein for the readiness 
with which it is universally performed, loses ground in the face 
of the experience that the performing of any succession of tones 
is a matter of education. The minor scales, the six whole-tone 
scale, the Magyar scale, as well as the most unusual passages con- 
trivable, become as simple in performance as the major diatonic 
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scale, after sufficient repetition. Singers are all alive to the ex- 
perience that passages which seem devoid of all musical qualities, 
and are, indeed, almost impossible to intone correctly without the 
guidance of an instrument, after a time lose all difficulty. Even 
musically uneducated persons learn difficult passages. 

In taking up the second question, namely, why did one partic- 
ular succession of tones endure and become the standard scale, 
while all other successions came into disuse, we run upon a series 
of interesting possibilities.. 

A glance at some of the principal scales at various times em- 
ployed by musicians will be helpful to the discussion. Wc may 
takd the major diatonic scale as a basis of construction and com- 
parison, letting the scales run through the major diatonic intervals 
an octave, beginning upon various degrees of the latter scale — the 
Phrygian upon d, the Dorian upon e, the Hypo-Lydian upon f, the 
Hypo-Phrygian upon g, the Hypo-Dorian upon a, the Mixo-Lydian 
upon b. The differences between these scale-varieties is to be 
found in the position of the small intervals; they are alike in 
that each contains five whole steps, and two half-steps. 

"Chance" is perhaps the first answer to suggest itself to the 
question, " Why did the scale, the Lydian, known to us as the 
major diatonic scale, supersede all others?" It presents an easy 
way of disposing of the matter. Granted that all things tend 
toward organization and simplification, it was only a matter of 
time until one of the scales should crowd out the others. The lot, 
in this case, fell to the Lydian ; it might as well have fallen to any 
other. 

Another argument, one which enjoys popular favor, is that of 
strength. The major diatonic scale, it is contended, superseded 
the others because of the greater strength of its structure, resulting 
from its greater symmetry. Analysis discloses that the major 
diatonic scale, if divided into two tetrachords, remains perfectly 
balanced, the two tetrachords being identical in their construction. 
An analysis of the other six scale-forms, the discarded element, 
shows that there was one other with equal claim to symmetry as 
the Lydian; and one with even greater claim. 
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The pictorial comparison given below illustrates the point. 
The large circle represents the interval of the whole tone, and the 
small circle the interval of a semitone. 
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In comparison of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 with i (our major diatonic 
scale), we find that 4, 5, 6, 7 are not symmetrical in the sense 
that I is; also that 3 fulfills the requirements of symmetry just 
as well; and that 2 fills these requirements better than i and 3. 
If, then, the question of greater, or greatest, symmetry should have 
been the deciding factor, the lot should have fallen to the Phrygian 
rather than the Lydian scale. 

Music has been the subject of some thorough, and a great deal 
of loose, investigation. In the standard works, and current con- 
tributions, treating of interesting musical phenomena, the reasons 
variously advanced for the final predominance of the major diatonic 
scale are of interest to the present discussion. The causes are 
sought on both historical and natural grounds. 

We need not attempt here a discussion of why scales exist at 
all, except to say that some accurate division is necessary to the 
handling of sound. In its unbroken state, it would be quite as 
useless for musical structure as an unbroken quarry would be for 
building. 

In his extensive work, The Power of Sound, Mr. Edmund 
Gumey seems to desire to avoid a discussion of the subject alto- 
gether, though he does not wholly ignore it. He lalls back upon 
Helmholtz, "by whom," he says, "the history of this process 
[formation of the major diatonic scale] has been admirably ex- 
plained." At another point he says, " we have discarded all of 
them but two, the so-called major and minor. The feeling for 
these two modes has now become second nature to Europeans. The 
fact is, that in judging of note (sic) material apart from form, 
it is easy to realize the ' naturalness ' of the modem scales, and 
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the comparative strangeness of the accidental notes." Again we 
find, "As to what shall be accepted as natural in the deeper sense, 
the musical faculty justifies itself to itself alone; its only interest 
is in the combination it finds pleasant." 

The Rev. J. A. Zahm, professor of physics in the University of 
Notre Dame, says in his work, Sound and Music, " But, although 
the diatonic scale in its entirety is not the scale of nature — that 
is, a series of tones dictated by certain physical and physiological 
laws — that it is so often claimed to be, it would be a mistake 
to contend that it had no foundation in nature, or on nature's 
laws. There are at least parts that have a natural origin, and 
seem to arise from the very nature of sound itself. But the parts 
of the scale that can be shown to rest upon an undeniable physical 
basis are a very small proportion of the scale taken as a whole. 
The first interval that can be shown to have a natural origin is 
unquestionably the octave." Here he goes on to show after the 
manner of Helmholtz, that the octave, fifth, and fourth have a 
natural origin ; and continues, " the remaining intervals of the 
major diatonic scale are more or less arbitrary, and the results of 
numberless experiments to secure such notes as would best answer 
the purposes of melody and harmony; ... we readily sing 
the diatonic scale with its tones and semitones, as a matter of 
education ; but it is quite certain that no one uninstructed in music 
would ever sing naturally this scale, however accurate and delicate 
his ear. But another question now presents itself. Why was not 
the octave divided into equal parts instead of unequal? The 
answer generally given to this question is that it would be difficult 
for the ear to appreciate uniform divisions; and because, too, of 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of the unaided voice to divide 
the octave into any given number of equal parts. Hence the un- 
equal divisions, some of which were suggested by the harmonic 
partials that now characterize our major scale." 

In regard to Zahm's contention that it would be a matter of 
greater difficulty for the unaided ear to divide the octave into 
equal than into unequal parts, we venture the suggestion that the 
matter of fixedness of proportion is of greater difficulty than is 
equality of proportion. It might as successfully be argued that 
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the taking of eight steps of equal length presents greater diiEculty 
than walking three full steps, changing to one half-step, again 
taking three full steps, and ending with a half-step. In long 
repetitions of action slight deviations from mathematical accuracy 
must be the rule; however, fixed deviations are not the rule. 

Richard Wallaschek, in his work entitled Primitive Music, 
touches the subject incidentally in the following discussion: 
" Helmholtz was of opinion ' that not merely the composition of 
perfect musical works of art, but even the construction of our 
system of scales, keys, chords, etc, is the work of artistic invention, 
and hence must be subject to the laws of artistic beauty.' He bases 
his assertion upon the historical presumption that ' mankind has 
been at work on the diatonic system since the days of Terpander 
and Pythagoras,' and that the same properties of the human ear, 
' could serve as the foundation of a very different musical system.' 
But, when Helmholtz wrote these lines, some of the most im- 
portant discoveries were not made, and the old Egyptian flutes 
having a diatonic scale (2CXX) B. c.) completely surprised the 
world. In the face of these facts, I think we shall have to modif)' 
our theories accordingly, and may say. It was this diatonic succes- 
sion of tones, which, as the most practical, has remained stationary 
up to the present time, and has been the constant basis in the 
development of music to the high standard it reached in the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. All other systematic develop- 
ments of the scale either made a successful development of music 
impossible, or they degraded it from its rank as an art to a mere 
intellectual trifle." 

We find here the first suggestion among the writers examined 
that the element of practicability entered into the selection of the 
Major Diatonic Scale succession, and shall have more to say about 
this in our final arguments. 

Dr. Herman L. F. Helmholtz^ in his great work On the Sensa- 
tions of Tone, Part III, English trans., says, "We find the 
most complete agreement among all nations that use music at all, 
from the earliest to the latest times, as to the separation of certain 
determinate degrees of tone from the possible mass of continuous 
gradations of sound, all of which are audible, and these degrees 
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fomi the scale in which the melody moves. But, in selecting the 
particular degrees of pitch, deviations of national taste become 
immediately apparent. The number of scales used by different 
nations and at different times, is by no means small." 

" Let us inquire then what motive there can be for selecting 
one tone rather than another in its immediate neighborhood, for 
the step succeeding any given tone. . . . Now, some of these 
intervals, the octave, the fifth, and the fourth, are found in all 
of the musical scales known." 

'* . • • this kind of imperfect repetition of the impression 
in the fifth, induced the Greeks also to divide the interval of the 
octave into two equivalent sections, namely two tetrachords. Our 
Major Scale, on being divided thus, would be: 

I 1 r 1 

c d e f g a b c 

. . . in the . second tetrachord, g to c, every ascending 
series of tones necessarily leads to r as the final tone, and this c 
is also the octave of the fundamental tone of the first tetrachord. 
Now, this c is the fourth of g, the fundamental tone pf the second 
tetrachord. To make this succession of tones the same in both 
tetrachords, the lower tetrachord had to be increased by the tone f, 
which answers to c. The fourth, j, however, would have suggested 
itself in the same way as the fifth, independently of the analogy 
of the tetrachords. The fifth is a compound tone in which the 
second partial is a third partial of the fundamental compoimd 
tone. The fourth is a compound tone in which the third partial 
is the same as the second of the octave. Hence the limits of the 
two analogous divisions of the octave are settled thus — c--/, 
g" c, — but the mode of filling up these gaps remains arbitrary, 
and di£Eerent plans of doing so were adopted by the Greeks them- 
selves at di£Ferent periods, and others again by other nations. But 
the divisions of the scales into octaves, and the octave into two 
analogous tetrachords, occurs everywhere without exception." 

HelmEoltz makes two statements important to the present 
discussipn : first, that the skeleton of the scale rests upon a natural 
principle; second, that the gaps were filled arbitrarily. 
12 
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In the main, our theory agrees with both these statements; 
however, it needs to be shown that, as far as the predominance 
of the Major Diatonic Scale over other forms is concerned, the 
skeleton of the scale is to be found, not in the tones of, g-c, but in 
the tones c-e-g-c^y our common triad. 

The natural principle upon which this statement seeks proof 
is the one underl3ang certain phenomena known to brass wind 
instruments. From his valvelcss brass instrument, the player of 
several centuries ago produced easily four tones of different pitch. 
To produce other tones necessitated change of mouthpiece, change 
of instrument, or exceptional skill with the lips. The last named 
possibility lay at command of only very skillful players. 

Now, these four tones, known variously as " bugle-tones," 
" natural tones," etc, are the prime, the fifth, and the octave, with 
the third of this octave — in the key of c, c-g-c^-e^. By transposing 
the e one octave lower, we arrive at the combination c-e-g-c^^ the 
tonic triad. 

It lies very close at hand to say that this succession, as found 
in the keyless brass instrument, has a very significant bearing on 
the fundamental triad of our musical system. However, a dis- 
cussion of that question is not the chief purpose of this argument. 

With an extension of the use of brass instruments as a part of 
the orchestra, it followed that, whatever scale succession might 
be used, those tones which the brasses could unexceptionally, and 
most easily, play, became more prominent than they had been 
before; and it became more and more desirable that these four 
** bugle-tones " be a part of the scale used in composition. 

It will be said that these four tones are a part of every scale 
referred to before, as much a part of one as the other. True ; but 
it is not difficult to lean to the belief that it must have been 
desirable to have the lowest tone of the instrument identical with 
the lowest tone of the scale, in order that the instrument could 
impressively participate in the opening .and close of the composition. 
Whereas instruments of other types could adapt themselves to the 
scale, the brasses needed to have the scale adapted to them. An 
analogous case may be made of the xylophone, which, while it may 
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participate in compositions in any key, nevertheless plays to 
greatest advantage in its particular key. 

Now, we find that three of the old scales, the Lydian, the 
Hypo-Lydian, and the Hypo-Phrygian, make possible this identity 
of the fundamental scale tone and the lowest instrument tone. 
So, if our assumption is correct, these three scales would soon 
command a preference over the others, on the ground of practica- 
bility. But we have still to account for the closer choice between 
these three scale-forms. It will be seen that the pitches required 
by these three scales vary as follows: The Lydian would require 
the compass from c of the third octave to e of the fourth octave; 
the Hypo-Lydian from / of the third octave to a of the, fourth 
octave ; the Hypo-Phrygian from g of the third octave to b of the 
fourth octave. The tones required by the Lydian will at once be 
recognized as more musical and more easily performed, from a 
brass instrument standpoint, than those required by the other two 
scales. Would not, therefore, preference be generally shown the 
Lydian scale? The Lydian scale survived because it better filled 
the practical requirements of increased musical activity, than any 
other form. 

The second point, that of filling in the gaps, was probably more 
or less an arbitrary procedure. Instead of placing d, f, a, and b 
between the skeleton of the " bugle-tones," semitones either way 
might have been used. But the fact remains that these tones were 
already at hand, fixed in the Lydian scale; so what possible good 
reason could be found to change them? 

In recognition of many other theories contributed toward a 
solution of this question it should be admitted that the tones of 
the Majof Diatonic Scale stand in the simplest mathematical 
ratios to each other, and that this condition makes a strong appeal 
for significance ; it is true, also, that the identity of pattern of the 
two tetrachords into which the scale falls, make a further appeal ; 
but the men who, in the practice of music, built up and fixed the 
intervals of the scale, were neither mathematicians nor men of 
pronounced scientific habits — nor did they have at hand the later 
theories of Helmholtz and others. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THEMATIC INDEXING 

Professor Leo R. Lewis 

Tufto College. Mast. 

About 1894 I w^ asked to undertake editorial work which 
involved handling some hundreds of tunes, mostly of the so-called 
'' familiar " kind. One thing led to another during the following 
decade, and I began to find myself looked upon as a source of 
information about melodies of the sort which appear in collections 
for school and home. During the same period two or three large 
hymnals passed under my hand, and hymnrtunes began to be an- 
other of my " departments." At first I rather enjoyed the game of 
keeping track, by memory and by printed indexes, of the many 
items in various collections ; but about the year 1903, I started an 
experiment in cataloguing which might permit that part of the 
contents of my memory to be thrown out on the dump-heap, in 
order to make room for something which had greater inherent 
value. 

I devised a plan by which the salient features of a melody 
might be numerically entered on a 3x5 card, engaged a half-dozen 
or more student assistants, and set them at work cataloguing about 
three hundred collections, small and large, American and foreign, 
which I had in my possession. I was hot at first sure how the 
plan would work out. I had no time to write the cards myself, and 
naturally was curious to see whether, when all the cards were 
finished, they would be serviceable for my purpose. I took the 
precaution to have all the cards verified by other clerks than those 
who made them, and assured myself that each of the assistants 
saw the nature of his errors as they were discovered. 

Finally came the day for the merging of the cards in one 
continuous index. The interesting question was, naturally, 
whether all the cards representing the same tune would come 
together in the merging. About ten thousand cards were involved ' 
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in the first lot. The result was exactly what I hoped for, and I 
found myself in possession of a valuable nucleus of a thematic 
index which, with additions bringing it up to perhaps thirty thou- 
sand cards, gave me excellent and continued service for some seven 
or eight years. 

About two years ago, I put through the press a hymnal con- 
taining three hundred and fifty tunes. Its compilation had been 
a labor of love on the part of one who had a deep interest in 
hynms. In order to eradicate possible duplicates, I applied my 
index-scheme to it. Perhaps two dozen unsuspected duplicates 
were discovered. The compiler of the book became interested in 
the index-scheme, and gave me liberal assistance in extending the 
plan to cover about one hundred and twenty hymnals, new and 
old, chiefly American, but including some English, German, and 
French books. This added about fifty thousand cards to my 
index, and made immediately accessible the facts of authorship 
as recorded by the many editors who had had to do with these 
collections. It also showed some other things about which I shall 
later speak. 

You may perhaps be expecting that I am to give an explanation 
of my method. There are certain reasons why I am not as yet 
ready to do that. In the first place, I do not at present know 
whether this index is a commercial, philanthropic, or professional 
enterprise. If it is commercial, I ought not to jeopardize the 
interests of a possible purchaser by making it public. If it is 
philanthropic, I am interested in the identity of the various indi- 
viduals who are to be benefited by its use, and am equally interested 
in supervising its application. If it turns out to be regarded as an 
achievement of professional value, I should hope to secure sponsors 
for it who would make its wide usage certain, or at any rate 
probable. Again, if the index has, as I hope, considerable value 
to both publishers and investigators, I feel that centralizing the 
work is of the utmost importance, and that duplication of labor, 
by sporadic cataloguing, would be inexcusably wasteful. For these 
reasons it seems wise to withhold the details of the method. Si^ci- 
men cards are here which show its form. 
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The time seems ripe, however, for a presentation of its possibil- 
ities to the American Section of the International Musical Society, 
with the hope of securing opinions as to its probable usefulness. 
I remember that the matter of extensive thematic indexing was 
treated some years ago in the Quarterly of our Society; but no 
suggestion was there made of any plan which might apply to all 
kinds of music. 

My indexing-scheme is capable, I believe, of the widest appli- 
cation. As yet I have made but slight use of it for instrumental 
music; but it would be quite as serviceable for that as for vocal. 
It is independent of key, title, or author, and of many variations in 
notation. By systematic application of it, all possible variations in 
notation could be anticipated and indexed. It also takes cognizance 
of slight modifications due to extra syllables of a text, and arranges 
that these shall not affect the index-number of the tune. When a 
piece contains two or more sections, each is appropriately indexed. 
In a word, no matter what modification has been made in title, 
text, key, voice-arrangement, or instrumental adaptation, the tune 
will turn up at its proper place in the card-index. * 

As to the practical value of it, I can bear witness that it 
has already saved me many foot-pounds of nervous energy and 
has saved those who sought my services some hundreds of dollars. 
I will cite two cases of its usefulness. 

A New York firm whose publications I had indexed received 
a rush order for one of its collections. Stock was low, and a new 
edition must be printed. The box of plates was sent to the 
printer. He reported four plates missing. Search was made, but 
nothing found. Knowing that the same plates were occasionally 
used in different books, the printed indexes of other publications 
of the firm were examined, without success. At the close of the 
business day, a letter was written asking me to telegraph at once 
information as to any other appearances of that selection in the 
firm's publications. In five minutes after the receipt of the letter, 
I was despatching the information, and the plates were immediately 
found. It turned out that the selection had two titles, a main 
title and a sub-title. The main title was used in the book then in 
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band; but the sub-title was used everywhere else. The tune- 
index dealt with the theme only, and led directly to the missing 
plates. I think this saving of about twenty dollars in five minutes 
is the largest single item of economy which I can credit to the 
index. 

The other case is one of two or three dozen. Some of the 
others had financial significance; this is merely typical. One 
Friday a clergyman from a neighboring town telephoned me that 
he -wished to use at his Sunday night service a hymn of which he 
could remember the tune but not the title. He intended to have 
a stereopticon slide made, and it could be finished if he could find 
the tune at once. He hummed it to me and I noted it down. 
Consulting the index, I was able to give him immediately the 
desired information as to hymnal and hymn-number. I may say, 
incidentally, that the tune was one which I should be sorry to be 
condemned to remember; and I cannot help taking some personal 
satisfaction in the thought that there are now safely ensconced in 
my professional outfit between twenty and thirty thousand tunes 
of which I am not obliged to remember any, though perhaps a few 
hundred are really worth remembering. 

As to the making of the index, one may see that it is not 
difficult, since all the work has been done by college students or 
recent graduates. Most of these had studied elementary harmony; 
but only one of them became a professional musician. The prepara- 
tion of the cards is a simple process. But, if the plan were ap- 
plied to large instrumental works, some skilled judgment would 
be heeded as to the thematic elements to be indexed. Main 
themes and secondary themes could all be recorded, a thing which 
is rarely, if ever, done in thematic indexes as now compiled. 

Three questions naturally present themselves for consideration. 
First, how important can such an index be to the scientific or 
commercial world? Second, how extensive may such an index 
properly be? Third, under what auspices could such an index 
be established and maintained? Then, perhaps, there is also a 
fourth question: What would be the cost of such an index? 

Possibly it is both fantastical and presumptuous to raise these 
questions. But, having begun the work as a labor-saving device, 
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and finding it so accurate and serviceable, I could hardly avoid 
pondering on it in leisure moments; and I am quite sure that my 
colleagues will be interested to pass frank judgment on the whole 
matter, now that the device is really ripe for consideration. 

As tQ its importance scientifically, the satisfaction manifested 
by scholars who discover identities in melodies and in works, as 
these identities come to light in various nooks and corners, would 
seem to indicate that much valuable time is being expended in 
researches in many European collections. Let me cite an example. 

Not long ago, after some decades of error, the truth was dis- 
covered about some compositions falsely attributed to Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, but in reality included in the published works 
of Johann Wilhelm Hassler. *One of our own members, Mr. 
Greorge B. Weston, discovered the mistake. If the works of 
Hassler had been thematically indexed, the original error would 
not* have been made, or, if made, would have been inexcusable. 
Very recently a " Symphony No. Zero " by Beethoven has been 
discovered. Many doubt its authenticity. A comprehensive the- 
matic index would reveal its uniqueness or duplication, and perhaps 
afErm or deny its authorship. As a matter of importance to the 
musical world, this question of Beethoven's authorship clearly 
takes first rank. 

It is impossible to foresee what new facts might be revealed by 
extensive cataloguing. One thing is certain : a far greater number 
of investigators could work with effectiveness, and the degree of 
training for investigation would not need to be as high as it is 
now. Herein would lie genuine economy of intellectual effort; 
for the gifted investigator, instead of spending so much of his time 
looking for his material, could rapidly locate it, and give to the 
world the results of his studies of the material with far greater 
promptness and certainty. Possibly the occupations of some learned 
Othellos would be gone ; but would not the world of musicology be 
a much more comfortable place to live in? 

As to commercial importance, one of the most obvious uses of 
such an index would be the effective discouragement of piracy. I 
have made no thorough investigation as to the extent to which 
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cop3rright material is appropriated, under alteration of title and 
suppression of source; but I do know that some of our large 
publishers have been victims of thefts of that sort. Also, I am 
aware that, in certain forms of compilation, publishers are obliged 
to take chances of possible infringement, when they would be 
glad to find the copyright-owner, if he exists, and secure proper 
permission. And I know of one case in which a careless compiler 
brought upon himself and the publishers an expense of about fifteen 
hundred dollars, by inserting in a collection a one-page piece which 
a rival publisher insisted on controlling absolutely. Some thou- 
sands of books already in use had to be withdrawn and new copies 
furnished ; and the remainder of a large edition had to be reprinted 
or rebound. An inclusive index would have been a reliable check 
which the publisher could have used against the carelessness of the 
compiler. 

Every editor knows of the hosts of puzzling details as to author- 
ship and identity which arise in connection with reprints and 
compilations. Every salesman knows of hundreds of sales lost 
because a known tune cannot be traced. Not long ago, I found 
four salesmen gathered around a piano in a Boston music store, 
trying to identify a song of the 1870 type. They had the last 
page, with its four-part refrain; but neither advertising material 
nor other publication-mark could be found to give any cue to its 
source. A sale was lost, four men's time was taken, and the 
customer was unsatisfied. If such occurrences are frequent, it 
would seem that the publishers' annual losses might pay interest 
on a rather large investment. 

The extent of such an index would naturally at first be deter- 
mined by purely physical necessities, chief among which would be 
the number of the cataloguing force. Appropriations, on the one 
hand, and cooperation of libraries and publishers, on the other, 
would also be important factors. But I confess that I see no other 
than purely physical reasons for stopping short of an index of all 
the printed music in existence, and of all the manuscript music 
which has found its way into libraries or into noteworthy private 
collections. An immense storehouse of statistical information 
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would result from the cataloguing of all the publications of 
Breitkopf & Hartel (with afSliated publishers in many European 
countries], of Peters, of LitolfiE, of Novello, of Ricordi, and of 
publishers in various countries who have perhaps less international 
reputation than these, but have been first publishers of standard 
works of present and recent epochs. If the Brown collection of the 
Boston Public Library could be subjected to this indexing process, 
its accessibility would be immediately enhanced and its future use- 
fulness multiplied. A half-dozen great collections, like that of the 
British Museum, of the Munich Library, or of our own Library 
of Congress, might, when thus indexed, become immediate springs 
of information of scientific and commercial value which they 
cannot now yield. The general conclusion of this whole matter 
would seem to be that the extent of the catalogue depends chiefly 
on the organization of the work. 

The third question, that of auspices, and maintenance, can be 
answered only in connection with the problem of organization. 
Economy would suggest that there should be some non-partisan 
center at which all this information should be gathered. If some 
national library or great university were the repository of the 
index, under a competent curator, its information would be acces- 
sible to the world. And, by a duly developed numbering system, 
a thematic source-index could be published, containing a full million 
of titles, with no greater bulk than that of the ordinary library 
dictionary — Webster's or the Standard, for instance. One line 
of type would serve for each theme and would show where it 
could be found. Such a publication could never supplant the 
general card-index, which would give the theme itself and would 
show all the publications in which it had appeared; but the 
source-index could guide the investigator to the fuller information 
desired. 

Before speaking of the cost, let me give four specimen pieces 
of information furnished by the index as it now stands. These 
may serve as types of the use likely to be made by investigators. 

In the late eighties, a certain influential clergyman compiled a 
song-book for Sunday schools. F6r reasons best known to himself, 
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but not very difficult to imagine, he did not print in his book the 
name of any author or composer. The book had large sale and 
has doubtless given large profits to the compiler, but, as one may 
see, has brought no credit to those who made the compilation 
possible. Also, for more than twenty years, the book has been, for 
other compilers, a prolific source of query and doubt. I was 
interested, the other day, to consult the thematic index as to some 
of the tunes. One turned out to be a tune of J. B. Dykes, which 
was to be found in three other books. The second was more 
interesting. The reverend gentleman had re-christened a tune 
which appeared a total of 29 times in twenty books, and had thus 
given, if I might so express it, an air of exclusiveness to it. Some 
day I shall put an assistant on this compilation, with the expecta- 
tion of amusing results. 

Here are some more facts of the kind which the index shows 
immediately, not as a result of laborious search. There is a tune 
which appears in thirteen books, twice in five of them, once in 
eight. It has the names St. Thomas, Hollywood, Holywood, 
Evensong, and Novello. It is credited to S. Webbers Collection, 
to S. Webbe, to V. Novello, and to Anonjrmous. Its metres are: 
87 87 47, 87 6 lines, 8s 7s 7. Its keys are E, E-flat, and D. 
Another hymn appears 59 times. It is known as Fulda, Frankfort, 
Bonn, Walton, Beethoven, Morning Hymn, and Warz^berg — this 
last name probably being that of some town on another planet, as 
neither the Century Atlas nor the Brockhaus Lexicon shows it. Its 
sources are: W. Gardiner's Sacred Melodies, Beethoven, and 
Grerman Tune. Its keys are B-flat and D-flat. John Stainer 
attributed it, at least as implied by an English book published in 
1905, to Gardiner's Sacred Melodies. Either Dr. Stainer or some 
noted American editors must be credited with a blunder. 

As a last case let me mention a tune which appears 71 times, 5 
times in one book, 3 times in three, twice in twelve, once in thirty- 
three. It is known as Hursley, Pascal, Stillorgan, Harvest Hymn, 
and Te Deum. Its sources are Peter Ritter, German, Haydn, 
Anonjrmous, Huguenot Melody, Uncertain, Mozart, and Catholic 
Song-Book. Its keys are F, G, and B-flat. Its metres are L. M., 
L. M. 6 lines, and 7s 6 lines. 
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I make no estimate of the importance of the particular facts 
here cited; but I desire to ask you to imagine the value of an 
index which would furnish such information, promptly, about any 
item of the world's melodic thought. 

And now as to the last, the fourth, the by no means super- 
fluous question — the cost. Here I can give sgme fairly accurate 
information. The actual cost of writing and sorting cards has 
been, in my work, about one cent each. I have paid as much 
as it would probably be necessary to pay for clerical work. The 
sorting of the cards has been hardly less of a task than the writing 
of them; but that could be performed by persons totally ignorant 
of music or the indexing system — unskilled labor, in a word. My 
work has all been paid for at a uniform rate and has been done, in 
part, under conditions which involved far greater expenditure of 
time than would be necessary, if suitable equipment for the work 
were installed. The " overhead charges '* attendant upon a piece 
of work of this kind are difficult to estimate; and one would 
hardly dare to undertake to make a million-card index for less 
than twenty thousand dollars. But, if some promoter of the 
enterprise should have the ambition to make an index of ten 
million titles, I am inclined to think that one hundred thousand 
dollars would furnish it, thereby attaching a string to most of 
the melodies in existence. One hundred thousand dollars is a large 
sum of money; but the cooperation of one hundred large libraries 
and one hundred large publishers would make the financial burden 
of even such a monster index comparatively slight. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1912 

The Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from December 30, 
1912, to January 2, 1913. There were six regular sessions, besides 
receptions and recitals. With the exception of the recitals, all the 
sessions were held in the Main Building of the College. The 
headquarters apart from the formal meetings were at the McGlynn 
Cottage, outside the College grounds. 

For convenience of reference, as usual, the record of the meet- 
ing as a whole is separated from that of the business. Most of the 
latter was transacted on the morning of Wednesday. 

On Monday evening an extremely cordial and delightful 
reception was given to those members of the Association who were 
on the ground by President Taylor of the College and representa- 
tives of the Faculty and also of the Dutchess County Association 
of Musicians. 

On Tuesday morning, after the Association had been called 
together by President Gow, Addresses of Welcome were made 
by President Taylor, of the College, by Walter L. Bogert, of the 
New York Music Teachers' Association, and by John C. Grig^, of 
the Dutchess Couhty Association. To these followed four papers: 
— on " Church Music and the Gregorian S3rstem," by Wallace 
Goodrich, Dean of the New England Conservatory; on " College 
Calls," by Leonard B. McWhood, of Drew Theological Seminary; 
on " The History of the American College of Musicians," by 
Edward M. Bowman, of New York; and on " New Lights on 
Beethoven from his Conversation-Books," by Henry E. Krehbiel, 
of New York — this last being based upon fresh researches now 
going forward.* At the dose of this session the Chamber of 

* It is a matter of much regret that Mr. Krehbiel's remarkably interest- 
ing address is not available for publication with the other papers of 
the meeting. 
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Commerce provided for many members a notable automobile ride 
about the dty of Poughkeepsie. 

Tuesday afternoon was filled by a paper by Dr. Eldna Carter, 
of Vassar College* on " Physics and Music" (illustrated by ap- 
paratus and the stereopticon) ; an address by Mrs. Caroline Gard- 
ner Bartlett, of New York, on "The Singer and his Environ- 
ment/' dealing with some moral conditions of vocal instruction in 
certain places; the Voice Conference, which consisted of a paper by 
Dr. Frank E. Miller, of New Yoric, on " Vocal Art Science from 
the Standpoint of the Use and Abuse of die Voice," with a variety 
of illustrations of many points by several assistants; and an Organ 
Redtal in the College Chapel by Wallace Goodrich, of Boston, 
illustrating die extensive use in organ music during the last 
four centuries of themes and modfs from plain-song. 

Tuesday evening was made enjoyable by a charming Recital by 
Mme. Carrie Bridewell, in which songs from the Italian,'^German, 
French, and American schools were presented. 

On Wednesday morning at first two Conferences were in 
progress simultaneously, that on Theory being led by Hamilton C. 
Macdougall, of Wellesley College, with papers by him, -by 
Orlando A. Mansfield, of Wilson College, and by Leonard B. 
McWhood, of Drew Theological Seminary; and that on Public 
School Music being led by Osboume McConathy, of Chelsea, 
Mass., with a paper by Julia E. Crane, of Potsdam, N. Y., widi 
extensive discussion by others. To these followed the President's 
Address on " The Teacher and his Material," by George C. Gow, 
of Vassar College, and the Annual Business Meeting. 

' Wednesday afternoon was marked by an innovation. The 
program was in charge of the American Branch of the Inter- 
national Musical Society, of which Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, 
Conn., is President, and consisted of three papers: — by Fritz 
KruU, of Indianapolis, Ind., on ''A Contribution to the Theories 
for Fixing the Intervals of the Major Diatonic Scale ;" by Charles 
H. Mills, of the University of Illinois, on "The History of 
Musical Degrees;" and by Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College, on 
"The Possibilities of Thematic Indexing." At the end of this 
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session the members of the I. M. S. adjourned to the house of 
Professor Gow, where they held their annual meeting and en- 
joyed a bountiful and jolly supper. 

On Wednesday evening the Association was entertained with 
great brilliance by the Dutchess County Association of Musicians 
at the building of the Young Women's Christian Association, with 
a striking Recital by Tina Lemer, the Russian pianist, and a 
charming reception afterward. 

Thursday morning opened with the Piano Conference, presided 
over by Mrs. Thomas Tapper, of New York, with a variety of 
papers and discussions. After this there were papers by J. 
Lawrence Erb, of the University of Wooster, on " The College 
Conservatory of Music," and by Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College, 
on " The Regeneration of Philistia." 

The meeting was brought to a dose on Thursday afternoon 
with papers by Charles Gilbert Spross, of New York, on " The 
Professional Accompanist," and by Orlando A. Mansfield, of 
Wilson College, on " Modem English Organ-Pla5ring and Writ- 
ing;" a demonstration by Miss Clara Brooke, of Chicago, of the 
Jaques Dalcroze System of Rhythmic Gymnastics; and a final 
Recital on the Chapel Organ of Record Music 

The business transacted included the following items: — 

Prior to the regular business session, it was Voted, that the 
President appoint a committee of three to nominate three members 
of the Executive Committee in place of Messrs. Gow, Lewis, and 
York, whose terms of office now expire. W. J. Baltzell, Richard 
2^ckwer, and Clara S. Stambach were so appointed. 

The annual business meeting on Wednesday morning was 
called to order by the President, George C. Gow. 

In the absence of the Secretary, H. D. Sleeper was appointed 
Secretary pro tern. An informal report was made by the Treas- 
urer, covering matters of both membership and finances. Voted, 
to accept the Treasurer's report when completed and approved by 
two Auditors to be named by the President. Messrs. L. C. Case 
and James D. Price were so appointed. 

13 
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The following matters were reported by the Executive Com- 
mittee: — (a) that the question of affiliation with the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, referred to the Committee at the 
last meeting, be placed in the hands of Charles H. Famsworth 
for further investigation and report to the Committee; (b) that 
a question of affiliation vnth the Psychological Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, suggested 
by Max Meyer, be laid on the table; (c) regarding the question 
of relations with the American College of Musicians, introduced 
at the Boston meeting by Edward M. Bowman, a minute, as 
follows: "As this Committee has received through E. M. Bow- 
man a statement from certain officers of the American College of 
Musicians to the effect that they think it would be mutually 
advantageous to hold regular examinations of the American 
College of Musicians in connection with our Annual Meetings, 
and as this general proposal seems to us feasible and probably 
desirable, we recommend that the subject be considered and 
adjusted by the Executive Committee for the ensuing year." 
Voted, to approve all these. 

The Executive Committee also brought up the question, pro- 
posed at the last meeting, of changing the name of the Association 
to " The American Musical Association."** This aroused consider- 
able discussion, and finally, after an informal vote expressing the 
sense of the meeting that some change of name was desirable, it 
was Voted, to lay the matter on the table. 

Notice was given of the receipt of invitations for next year's^ 
meeting from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Nashville, and 
New Orleans, besides one from San Francisco in connection with 
the Panama Exposition in 1915. Voted, to refer all these to the 
Executive Committee. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following names for 
election to the Executive Committee for the ensuing three years: 
— J. Lawrence Erb, Wooster, O., and Hamilton C. Macdougall, 
Wellesley, Mass., recommending that the third place be left 
vacant, to be filled by the Executive Committee itself. Voted, that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the above names. 
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No objection being made, the ballot was so cast [The Executive 
Committee subsequently named Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis, 
Ind.y to fill the vacancy.] 

Voted, that the Executive Committee consider whether any 
other time in the year would be more advantageous for the annual 
meeting than the Holidays, and that they invite suggestions upon 
the matter. 

Voted, that the President appoint a comniittee of two to draft 
suitable resolutions of thanks to Vassar College, Professors Gow 
and Griggs, the Dutchess County Association, and all others con- 
cerned in the preparation for the meeting. Sumner Salter and 
Elsie W. Rulon were so appointed. 

Gustav L. Becker, President of the New York Music 
Teachers' Association, spoke in some detail about the value of 
establishing essential standards in music instruction, and others 
made remarks upon the subject. 

At a session subsequent to the business meeting, the Committee 
on Resolutions proposed the following, which was adopted: — 

Resolved, that the Music Teachers' National Association hereby records 
its appreciation of the generous hospitality it has enjoyed at its Thirty- 
fourth Annual Meeting, and tenders its most hearty thanks (i) to the 
Trustees of Vassar College for the privileges accorded and the accom- 
modations provided for the successful conduct of the meeting; (a) to 
President James M. Taylor for his cordial address of welcome, as well 
as to the New York Music Teachers' Association and the Dutchess County 
Association of Musicians for their respective greetings; (3) to the Dutchess 
County Association for the very delightful recital and reception; (4) 
to the Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce for the refreshing and interest- 
ing automobile ride about the city; (5) to the several members and 
artists who either by the presentation of papers or by musical interpreta- 
tion have so kindly contributed to the success of the program; (6) to 
Dr. Edna Carter, of Vassar College, who so ably filled the place of Dr. 
Chamberlain; and (7) to President Gow and Dr. Griggs for their 
indefatigable and efficient efforts in bringing about and canying through 
one of the most successful meetings in the history of the Association. 

Adjourned. 

H. D. SlE£P£R, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 



I. OiGAN Music based upon Giegorian or Allied Themes 

Wallace Goodrich, New England Conaenratory 

Pierre Cornet 
z6th cent. 



"Salve Rei^na" (2nd mode) 
''Ave Maris Stella" (ist mode) 



"Kyrie" (ist mode) — pour un plein jeu accompagne 
d'une pedalle de trompette en taille 



Manuel Cpelho 
17th cent 

Andri Kmson 
about 1700 



"Magnificat" (5th mode) — nelli tasti naturali 
Prelude to "Magnificat" (8th mode) 
Prelude to "Magnificat" (zst mode) 



Girolamo Diruta 

about 1600 

Erasmus Kindermann 

1616-1655 

Dietrich Buxtehude 

1637-1707 



Prelude to "Meine Seele erhebt den Herrn" "^ 
(Magnificat — tonus peregrinus) 

Prelude to "An Wasserfliissen Babylon " 
Prelude to " In dulci Jubilo " . . 

Prelude to " O Traurigkeit, O Herzeleid " . 



Johann Sebastian Bach 
I 685-1750 



Johannes Brahms 
1833-1897 



Chorale on the Gradual for Easter-Day (from the S3rmphonie 

Romane) Charles-Marie Widor 

b. 1845 
Vesper Antiphon, " Qui sequitur me non ambulat in tenebris," 

(3rd mode) Vincent d'Indy 

b. 1851 

Vesper Antiphon, "Veni, Sponsa Christ!" (7th mode) Ernest Chausson 

1855-1899 
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n. Song RsaTAL 

Mme. Carrie Bridewell, New York City 

" Lunghi dal caro bene "..... 

"Setum^ami" 

"Chi vuol la Zingarella" .... 



"Im Herbst" . 

" Schlaflieddien " 

" Der Tod und das Madchen " 

" Meine Liebe ist griin " 



Seccht 

Pergolesi 

PaisiellO' 

Franz 

Hermann 

Schubert 

Brahms 



"La brise" 
" Sapho » . 
" Mandoline " 



Saint'Saens 

Massenet 

Debussy 



t€ T> 



Fm wearing awa, Jean" 
"Whafs in the air today" 
"Allah" . . . . 
"Child's Prayer" . 



Foote 

Eden 

Chadviick 

Harold 



III. Piano Recital 
Tlna Lerner, the Russian Pianist 

Prelude, Fugue and Variations ... 
Rhapsodie in C major ..... 

Fantasie on " The Wanderer " . 
Four Preludes; Nocturne in B major; Fantasie in 
F minor; Tarentelle . . •. 

Feuillet d' Album 

Etude Arabesque 

Paraphrase on "Eugen Onegin" . • . 



Franck 

Dohnanyi 

Schubert-Liszt 

Chopin 

Gabrilovitch 

Hinton 

Tchaikoivsky-Pabst 



IV. Record Music — Organ and Victor Machine 



Pito Hero'ique ...... 

"If with all your hearts" (Evan Williams) 
Gavotte, from Orchestral Suite in D . 
"Depuis le jour" (Alma Gluck) 
Allegro con grazia, from Symphony No. 6 
"Fu la sorte" (Gadski and Homer) 
Overture to " Sakuntala " . 



Franck 

Mendelssohn 

Bach 

Charpentier 

Tchaikowsky 

Verdi 

Goldmark 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1912 

Rbcbifts. 

Balance from 191 x. Life Membership Fund $1x0.92 

Cash .... 424*03 
AccountB Receivable . 43*to $57^-55 



Additional Annual Membership, X9xx 3.00 

Interest at bank, Life Membership Fund . 446 
Sale of Proceedings, xo of '06, 6 of '07, 7 of 

'08, xo of '09, 24 of 'xo, x8x of 'xx, 2 of 

'x2 — total, 240 copies . . 35^*50 

Advertising in Official Program • . 325.00 

Partial Members' fees, Poughkeepsie 29.00 

Full Members' fees, X9X2 . 35z-oo 



Total $x,649.5x 

Disbursements. 

General Administration .... $58.56 

Issue of Proceedings, X9xx . 803. 5 x 

Issue of Reprints, net . . . xx.95 

Issue of Official Program, X9X2 304-51 
Expenses of Annual Meeting, Poughkeepsie 60.03 $x,238.56 



Balance to X9X3, Life Membership Fund . $1x5.38 

Cash .... 248.77 

Accounts Receivable 46.80 4x0.95 



Total $1,649.51 

Waldo S. Pratt, 

Treasur0r. 

Having examined the above account, with the vouchers for expen- 
ditures, we hereby certify that it is correct 

James D. Price, 

Auditors. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

[to February 1. 1913] 

The early actions of the Executive Committee for 19 12 were 
reported in the Proceedings for 191 1 (page 287), including the 
choice of officers and the naming of Poughkeepsie as the place 
of meeting. 

During the year the usual lines of procedure were followed. 
The plan and program of the annual meeting were left to the 
President. The Proceedings were issued by the Editor. The 
Official Program, however, was published this year by the Vice- 
President. 

A meeting of the Committee was held at Poughkeepsie on 
December 30, at which six members were present H. D. Sleeper 
was appointed Secretary pro |em. The Treasurer reported at 
length upon the business during the year. Mr. E. M. Bowman 
had been asked to attend, so as to answer questions regarding the 
connection with the American College of Musicians which he had 
advocated in 19 10. Upon this matter, as upon several others, 
the Committee voted to make recommendations to the Association 
as recorded in the minutes of the Association (see page 194 
above). \ 

After the election of new members for 191 3, the Committee 
met again, with seven members present. 

To fill the vacancy in the Committee, as left by the Associa- 
tion, Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis, Ind., was chosen. 

In accordance with Art. Ill, Sec. 2 of the Constitution, the 
following officers were chosen for the year 191 3: — 

President, Charles H. Farnsworth, New York City, 
Vice-President, Allen Spencer, Chicago, 111., 
Secretary, J. Lawrence Erb, Wooster, O., 
Treasurer, Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 
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It was also voted that, subject to the approval of the absent 
members, the next annual meeting should be held at Cincinnati, 
O. The Committee agreed that it was not expedient to take up 
the question of changing the time of this meeting without securing 
more information regarding the feeling of the Association. 

H, D. Sleeper^ 
Secretary pro tern. 



7 
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ooNSTrnmoN of the m. t. n. a. 

[Adopted June 99, 1906] 



ARTICLE I. — Name and Object 

Section i. This organization shall be called the Mu^c 
Teachers* National Association. 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of musical 
knowledge and education in the United States. 

ARTICLE IL — Membership 

Section i. Any person actively interested in music may, sub- 
ject to approval by the Executive Committee, become an Annual 
Member of the Association by the payment of three dollars ($3.00) 
annually. 

Sec. 2. Any person may become a Life Member of the 
Association by the payment, at one time, of twenty-five dollars 
($25.00). Life Members shall be exempt from the payment of 
annual dues. 

Sec. 3. Each Annual and Life Member of the Association 
shall be entitled to vote at business meetings, and to receive a 
copy of the Annual Proceedings. 

Sec. 4* The fiscal year of the Association shall be reckoned 
from a date two months before the Annual Meeting, at which time 
annual dues shall be considered- payable. 

Sec. 5. If, in any year, the Executive Committee shall deem 
it infeasible to issue the Annual Proceedings, each member who 
has paid annual dues for that year shall be entitled to the rebate 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50), which shall be credited as 
part payment of his dues for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 6. Any person or institution may receive a copy of the 
Annual Proceedings upon payment of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50). Such persons or institutions shall be entered on the 
roll as " Subscribers." 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall have power, under 
such rules as they may make, to admit any interested persons to 
the Annual Meetings of the Association, but with no privileges 
except those of informal auditors. 

ARTICLE III. — Ofhcers 

Section i. The entire control of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion shall be vested in an Executive Committee of nine members 
elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting. In 1906, three of these 
shall be chosen for three years, three for two years, and three for 
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one year; and annually thereafter three shall be chosen for terms 
of three years. Other vacancies at the time of the Annual Meet- 
ing shall be filled for the unexpired terms. Those who have been 
members of the Committee for the full term of three years shall 
be ineligible for re-election until after one year. 

Sbc. 2. From the members of the Executive Committee a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer of the 
Association for the ensuing year shall be appointed, either at the 
Annual Meeting by the Association, or, in default of such action, 
within one month thereafter by the Executive Committee itself. 
Vacancies in these offices, or in the Committee itself, that occur 
during the year, may be filled for the balance of the year by the 
Committee. 

Sbc. 3. The Executive Committee shall require the Treas- 
urer to give a satisfactory bond, shall make rules regarding his 
payment of bills and shall accept his accounts only when audited 
by a committee of two appointed by the Association, who may 
employ an expert assistant, if necessary. 

Sbc. 4. The Executive Committee shall have power to ap- 
point any necessary committees with reference to the Annual 
Meeting, the publication of Proceedings, or for prosecuting any 
general or specific work of the Association. Of such committees, 
the President shall be a member ex-officio. 

Sec. 5, The Executive Committee shall have power to deter- 
mine what contributed papers shall be included in the Annual 
Proceedings, and in what form, whether or not diey have been 
read in full before the Association. 

ARTICLE IV. — Meetings 

Section i. The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, 
the time and place to be determined by the Executive Committee, 
unless specially designated by vote of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called by the President 
if ordered by the Executive Committee, or at the request of ten 
members. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec 4. All business transacted by the Executive Committee 
and at the meetings of the Association shall be fully reported in 
the Annual Proceedings. 

ARTICLE v. — Amendments 

Sbction I. Amendments to this Constitution may be intro- 
duced at any meeting of the Association, if previously approved 
by the Executive Committee or by not less than ten other mem- 
bers of the Association. A two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Association present and voting shall be necessary for the adoption 
of such amendments. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS 

[Life Members are indicated by small capitals, Subscribers and other Partial Members by 

asterisks. All others are Annual Members for 1912.] 



A Becket, Thomas, 
Abcll, W. v., 
Adams, William S., 
Aiken, Walter B., 
•Amjbrose, Paul, 

•Baars, F. D., 
Baker, Miss L. B., 
Baldwin, Ralph L., 
Baltzcll, W. J., 
•Barrere, George, 
Bartlett, Dr. M. L., 
Beaton, Isabella, 
Becker, Gustav L., 
Bentley, William F., 
Berge, Edward W., 
Berge, Marie Therese, 
Bergen, James S., 
Bestor, Virginia T., 
Binder, Mrs. Ernest F., 
Bintliff, Mrs. Elizabeth B, 
Birchard, C. C, 
Birge, Edward B., 
Bissell, Lillian L., 
•Black, Viola Elliot, 
•Blish, Cmdr. John, 
Bogert, Walter L., 
Bowman, Edward M., 
•Boyd, Charles N., 
Brackett, Mrs. F. L., 
Bretherick, Henry, 
Birock, Frances I., 
Brown, Wade R., 
•Brunk, John D., 
•Bryant, Gilmore W., 
Burgess, Louise, 
Butcher, Frank C^ 



Z541 N. Z9th St., 
1x8 Asylum St, 
Z614 Grace St, 
Station K, 
34 N. Clinton Ave., 

Hollenberg Bldg., 
26 Midland Ave., 
81 Tremont St., 
150 Tremont St, 
325 W. noth St, 
514 Walnut St, 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Des Moines, la. 



71 10 Kinsman Road, S. E., Cleveland, O. 



604 W. lasth St., 
Knox. Conservatory, 
908 West End Ave., 
908 West End Ave., 
806 Ferry St, 
The Portner, 

,Ripon College, 
221 Columbus Ave., 



New York, N. Y. 
Galesburg, III. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
LaFayette, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Ripon, Wis. 
Boston, Mass. 
1914 N. Pennsylvania Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 



Hartford, Conn. 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



44 Spring St, 

27 Everett St, 
130 Claremont Ave., 
Steinway Hall, 
6025 Jenkins Ave., 

Sanbomville, N. H. 
Koehler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
1 710 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Normal College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Z13Z S. 8th St, Goshen, Ind. 

Southern Conservatory, Durham, N. C. 
Buford College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y. 
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Butler, Henry M., 
Butler, Mary Stuart, 

Cady, Calvin B., 
*Camp, John S., 
Campbell, William W., 
Carl, William C, 
^Casavant, J. C, 

*Chapin, Marion, 
•Chase, Melville W., 
Chittenden, Kate S., 
Church, Lily R., 
•Clark, Benjamin P., 
Clippinger, David A., 
Coerne, Louis A., 
•Cole, Lucy K., 
Cole, Rossetter G., 
Conant, Grace Wilbur, 
Crane, Julia £., 
Croft, Ada G., 
Currier, Thomas P., 

Damrosch, Frank, 
Dana, William H., 
•Dana, Hollis £., 
Dickinson, Edward, 
Dickson, Mary £., 
•Dotson, Mrs. Anna J., 
•Duyr, Mrs. Milo^ 

•Eames, Henry P., 
•Edwards, George, 
Erb, J. Lawrence, 
•Evans, May G., 

Faelten, Carl, 
Fa rns worth, Charles H., 
•Ferris, Mrs. C. S., 
Foerster, Adolph M., 
FooTE, Arthur, 
Foss, George H., 
Francis, Roy W., 
♦Fullerton, C. A., 

Galloway, Charles, 
Gantvoort, Arnold J., 
•Geesey, Jacob J., 
Gehrkens, Karl W., 



5534 Bartmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

State Normal School, San Marcos, Tex. 



15 Claremont Ave., 
I02Z Asylum Ave., 
Westminster College, 
44 W. 1 2th St, 

University of Wisconsin, 
20 Vista Ave., 
Hillsdale College, 
212 W. 59th St., 
417 4th St., 
538 Maple St., 
Kimball Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, 
901 7th Ave., 
Fine Arts Bldg., 
The Ilkley, 
60 Main St., 
Margaret College, 
214 Boylston St, 

181 W. 75th St, 

Cornell University, 

Oberlin College, 

First Natl. Bank Bldg., 

703 Ostrand Ave., 

Auditorium Bldg., 
Music Institute, 
University of Wooster, 
Peabody Conservatory, 

30 Huntington Ave., 
Teachers College, 

Box 883, 

6 Newbury St, 

299 Huguenot St., 

5 Neilson Ave., 

State Teachers College, 

3459 Halliday Ave., 
College of Music, 
E. Maple St, 
Oberlin Conservatory, 



New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
St Hyacinth, Que. 
Madison, Wis. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Madison, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, 111. 
Boston, Mass. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Versailles, Ky. 
Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 
Warren, O. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Oberlin, O. 
Champaign, 111. 
Mechanicsburg, O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago, 111. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Wooster, O. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lawrence, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Everett, Massw 
Cedar Falls, la. 

St Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dallastown, Pa. 
Oberlin, O. 
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*Gibbes, Jessie B., 
Gilpin, Loydd, 
GiTTiNGS, Joseph H^ 
Glover, Nathan L^ 
•Gold, Julius, 
♦Goodrich, Wallace, 
Gorse, Louise V., 
Gow, George C, 
Graham, Amy, 
Gray, H. W., 
Greco, Filoteo, 
Greene, O. R., 
Griggs, John C, 



422 W. 115th St^ 
988 Hayes St., 
5535 Ellsworth Ave. 
627 E. Mill St., 
Drake University, 
145 Beacon St., 
333 Main St, 
Vassar College, 
1 169 Main St., 
2 W. 45th St, 
62 E. 34th St, 
194 Main St, 
Vassar College, 



♦Grose, Mrs. Jeanette G., The Verona, Walnut 
GucKENBERGER, BENJAMIN, 30 Huntington Ave 



•» 



New York, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
f Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Akron, O. 

Des Moines, la. 

Boston, Mass. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 

Cohoes, N. y. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hills, Cincinnati, O. 

Boston, Mass. 



•Haight, Reirlla, 
Hamilton, Sarah H., 
Hammond, William C, 
♦Hannah, Florence, 
♦Harnish, Louise, 
♦Harper, Harry C, 
Hastie, William A., 
Hattstaedt, John J., 
♦Haydcn, P. C, 



Smith College, 

Mt Holyoke College, 

323 9th St., 
Irving College, 
1 621 Waverley Ave., 
Kimball Hall, * 
720 Franklin St, 
304 Gilbert St, 



Heath, Wilbur F., 

Heizer, Mrs. Frederick, 313 13th St^, 

♦Hcnneman, Alexander, 3723 Olive St., 

Heritage, Richard A., 

♦Hodghead, Lillian, 

♦Holbrook, Estelle, 

Hosmer, Carrie D., 



Pine Plains, N. Y. 
Northampton, Mass. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Chicago, 111. 
Keokuk, la. 
Danville, 111. 
Sioux City, la. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chapel Hill, Tex. 



716 York Ave., 
Chapel Hill College, 

Northwestern Conservatory, Minneapolis, Minn. 

264 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 

HoTCHKiss, Mrs. Charles E., 39 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 

^owE, James H., Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Hunt, Mrs. Mary Webber, 46 S. 9th St., Richmond, Ind. 



Ilgen, Elizabeth, 

James, Arthur C, 
♦James, Philip, 
♦Jennison, Harry A., 
♦Johnson, Frances H., 
Johnson, Lola, 
♦Jones, Frances A., 

Karr, Grace P., 
Keillcr, Mrs. Ella C, 
♦Kinnear, William B., 
♦Kleine, A. C, 



29 Summer St.^ 

99 John St., 
58 Irving Place, 
32 N. Church St, 
108 Gillett St, 
Normal School No. 2, 
214 N. Elm St, 

Babcock Bldg., 
36 Duffield St, 

474 Bluff St, 



Portchester, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Owosso, Mich. 

Plainfield, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Larned, Kan. 
Dubuque, la. 
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Krift, Edwin Arthur, 
♦Kraft, F. W^ 
Kraft, William J^ 
Kroecer, Ernest R«, 
♦KrcAo, Ernst C, 
♦Knill, Fritz, 



Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, O. 

Greensboro Female College, Greensboro^ N. C 
211 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Musical Art Bldg<, St Louis, Mo. 

3550 Arsenal St, St Louis, Mo. 

1452 N. Pennsylvania St, Indianapolis, Ind. 



Landon, Charles W., 
Lang, James, 
♦Lang, Margaret R., 
Leavy, Margaret £., 
Leckner, Max, 
Leckner, Mrs. Max^ 
♦Leclerc, Ernest, 
Lee, Frank A., 
LeFevre, Cornelia B., 
♦Lewis, F. Percyval, 
Lewis, Leo R., 
Leyendecker, p. Joseph, 
♦Lisser, Louis, 
Lloyd, Herbert, 
LuETHi, Harry W., 
Lutkin, Peter C, 

Macdougall, Hamilton 
•Macfarlane, Will C, 
Maclean, Joseph, 
Manchester, Arthur L., 
Mansfield, Orlando A., 
Marley, Mrs. J. W., 
Martin, Mrs. Nellie B., 
Maxwell, Leon B., 
McConathy, Osbourne, 
•McCormack, Thomas J., 
McCune, Agnes, 
♦McLaughlin, James M., 
♦McMillan, Florence, 
McWhood, Leonard B., 
Meyer, Max, 
Milliken, Herbert A., 
♦Mills, C. W., 
Mohr, Edward H., 
Moore, Catherine M., 
Morse, Clara W., 
♦Morse, Orwin A., 
Mueller, Frederick W., 
♦Murdoch, E. C, 



Conservatory of Music, 

Graham Hall, 

8 Brimmer St., 

207% Market St, 

709 N. Pennsylvania St, 

709 N. Pennsylvania St, 

35 Fletcher St, 

6 W. Cliff St, 
Box 145, 
Tufts College, 
125 Montrose Ave., 
3899 Washington St, 
3 W. Union Ave.,. 

Northwestern University, 



Ardmore, Okla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central Falls, R. I. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Somerville, N. J. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Tufts College, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
Ashtabula, O. 
Evanston, 111. 



C, Wellesley College, 
St Thomas's Church, 
Agnes Scott Institute, 
Converse College, 
Wilson College, 

1927 Lin wood Ave., 

Tulane University, 

41 John St., 

High School, 

Glendale, 

56 Bowdoin St., 

226 W. 129th St., 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Fay Block, Bay City, Mich. 

The Cuyahoga, Cleveland, O. 

2903 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 



Wellesley, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Decatur, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Oswego, Kan. 
Toledo, O. 
New Orleans, La. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
La Salle, 111. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 



464 Jefferson Ave., 

Morningside College, 
Tarkio College, 
Raudenbush Bldg., 



Elizabeth, N. J. 
Forestville, Conn. 
Sioux City, la. 
Tarkio, Mo, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Newton, E. W., 
*Norton, Alma M., 
Norton, Ida F., 



8 Westwood Road, 
Detroit Conservatory, 



♦Getting, William H., Wallace Bldg., 
Owen, Herman £., 3361 A St, 



•Park, Roswell, 
Parker, Fletcher A., 
•Parker, Florence S., 
Parsons, Albert Ross, 
Parsons, Mrs. Fannie C, 
♦Pearce, Ella G., 
Pearsall, John V., \ 

•Penrose, Stephen B. L., 
Perkins, Henry S., 
•Poehlmann, H., 
Pratt, Waldo S., 
Price, James D., 

♦Radde, C. A., 
•Ralston, F. Marian, 
Rath, Erich, 
Renggenhagen, Ida A., 
Rice, Charles I., 
•Rice, Evelyn A., 
Rich, Mabel H., 
Robinson, ■ Miss E., 
Root, Frederick W., 
Rulon, Elsie W., 

Sacks, Nathan, 
St. John, Morgan R., 
Salmon, Bessie M., 
Salter, Sumner, 
Sammord, Herbert S., 
Schmidt, Carl G., 
•Schoen, J. L., 
Schultze, H. E., 
•Shawe, Elsie M., 
Sleeper, Henry Dike, 
Sleeper, James T., 
Smith, Anna M., 
♦Smith, Kate L., 
Smith, May Lyle, 
Somigli, Carlo, 
Sonneck, O. G., 
Soule, Marion W., 



5x0 Delaware Ave., 
14 W. Gilman St, 

Steinway Hall, 
Fine Arts Bldg., 
42 Purser Place, 
35 Midland Ave., 
Whitman College, 
26 Van Buren St, 
Grove City College, 
86 Gillett St, 



740X Woodland Ave., 
Rockford College, 
Hollins College, 
55 E. 56th St, 
6 Melville St, 

9 Everett St, 

Kimball Hall, 
Linden Hall Seminary, 

61$ N. King's Highway, 

221 Columbus Ave., 
Williams College, 
450 E. 5th St, 
246 Hancock St, 
4550a McMillan Ave., 
726 Minnesota Ave., 
402 E. 9th St, 
Smith College, 

318 W. Park Ave., 
57 Harrison St, 

158 W. North Ave., 
Library of Congress, 
2804 S. Union Ave., 



Somerville, Mass. 
Spring Valley, 111. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Diego, Cal. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Madison, Wis. 
Garden City, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Arlington, N. J. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Chicago, 111. 
Grove City, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 

Cleveland, O. 
Rockford, 111. 
Hollins College, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Lititz, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Rockville, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
St Paul, Minn. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Mansfield, O. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Washington, .D. C. 
Alliance, O. 
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Spalding, Walter R., 
Spencer, Allen, 
Spry, Walter, 
Stambach, Clara S., 
Stanley, Albert A., 
^Sterling, Mrs. Bessie N., 
Sterung, W. S., 
*Steyens, George B., 
Stewart, N. Coe, 
*Stone, Edith M., 
Stowell, Mary A., 
*Stubbs, George £., 
Sturgeon, T. W., 

•Tarr, Helen M., 
*Thomas, Isabel, 
Thomas, Mary S., 
•Tilson, Mrs. V. M., 
TuBBs, Frank £., 
Tyler, Abram Ray, 



Havard University, 
Kimball Hall, 
Fine Arts Bldg., 
289 Virginia St., 
University of Michigan, 
123 N. Wyman St., 
Metropolitan College of 
ID Gloucester Ave., 
Fort Washington Park, 
401 W. Main St, 
The nkley, 
lai W. 91st St, 
zz6 Union Ave., 



Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rockford, 111. 
Music, Cincinnati, O. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mt Vernon, N. Y. 



Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 

Waterville, Kan. 
'Marion, Kan. 
Box 1775, New York, N. Y. 

9 Hobart Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



Valentine, Edward W., 134 Franklin St, 
•Van Ingen, Helen, 135 Henry St, 



Waite, Mrs. Mary £., 
Walters, Lena, 
Watson, Leslie F., 
Weidig, Adolf, 
Welch, Charles £., 
Welgamood, B. C, 
Wheeler, Hetty S., 
White, Charley A., 
•White, William A., 
•Whitehead, Helen, 
Whiting, Helen H., 
Wickes, Jennie May^ 
Williamson, Mabel H., 
•Wilson, Thomas, 
•Winston, D. J., 
Wolle, J. Frederick, 
Wood, B. F., 
Wood, Carl Paige, 
•Woodford, Harmonia W. 
Woodford, M. J., 

York, Francis L., 



Station B., 
Kimball Hall, 



Wellesley College, 



Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Payne, Okla. 
Cynthiana, Ky. 
Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, 111. 
Mt Vernon, O. 
Tiffin, O. 
Wellesley, Mass. 



New England Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 



Box 123, 



z8 Parker Ave., 
840 N. Broad St, 



Evanston, 111. 
Darling, Pa. 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 
New Hamburg, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 



Kentucky Academy of Music, Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
246 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 

Denison Conservatory, Granville, O. 
, Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, O. 
16 W. 24th St, Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit Conservatorv« Detroit, Mich. 



Zartman, Emanuel C, Heidelberg College* 
Zeckwer, Richard, 26x7 Spruce St 



Tiffin, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Zeisler, Mrs. Fannie B., 5749 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago^ 111. 
ZiBGFELO, Florence, 501 W. Adams St, Chicago, 111. 

Zielinski, Jaroslaw de, 1343 S. Burlington Ave., Los Angieles, Cal. 



UBRARY SUBSCRIBERS 

Amherst College, 
Lawrence College, 

Peabody Conservatory, Preparatory Dept., 
Beloit College, 
German Wallace College, 
Public Library, 

James Blackstone Memorial Library, 
Public Library, 
Harvard University, 
State Teachers College, 
Eastern State Normal School, 
University of Chicago, 
Public Library, 
Public Library, 
University of Missouri, 
Ayers Public Library, 
School of Music, Northwestern University, 
Franklin College, 
Public Library, 

State Normal and Industrial College, 
State Library, 
Case Memorial Library, 
Cornell University, 
Free Public Library, 
University of Nebraska, 
Public Library, 
Free Public Library, 
State Normal School, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Wesleyan University, 
Public Library, 
Public Library, 
University of Minnesota, 
Bryson Library, Teachers College, 
Public Library, 
Free Public Library, 
State Normal University, 
Oberlin College, 
Western College, 
Free Library, 
Carnegie Library, 
Vassar College, 
Princeton University, 
14 



Amherst, Mass. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Berea, O. 
Boston, Mass. 
Branford, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cedar Falls, la. 
Charleston, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Delavan, 111. 
Evanston, 111. 
Franklin, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Normal, 111. 
Oberlin, O. 
Oxford, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Brown University, 
Public Library, 
Meredith College, 
California State Library, 
Mercantile Library, 
Public Library, 
Free Public Library, 
Public Library, 
Public Library, 
Mount Holyoke College, 
Converse College, 
Public Library, 
Public Library, 
State Library, 
Education Department, 
Conservatory of Music, 
Public Library, 
State Normal School, 
Bureau of Education, 
Williams College, 
Free Public Library, 



Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
St Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, O. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 



New Hampshire, 2 

Massachusetts, 39 

Rhode Island, 3 

Connecticut, I2 

Hev} England, 56 



SUMMARY BY STATES 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Michigan, 

Illinois, 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Iowa, 

Missouri, 



34 
8 



II 

27 
9 
7 
8 

13 



Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Arkansas, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 



4 

I 

I 
I 

3 



Southern States, 24 



New York, 61 

New Jersey, 13 

Pennsylvania, 20 

Maryland, 3 

Dist. of Columbia, 4 

Middle States, loi 



Central States, 117 

Virginia, 3 

West Virginia, 2 

North Carolina, 5 

South Carolina, 2 

Georgia, i 

Florida, i 



Nebraska, 

Kansas, 

Oklahoma, 

Washington, 

California, 



I 
6 

2 

5 

9 



Western States, 23 
Canada, 4 



In addition, 65 books were ordered through booksellers by unknown 
purchasers. 



1 



Record of the M. T. N. A. 

V^tvtt af % M. (5. N. A. 
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PLACES 


OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 






PRESIDENTS 


I. 


1876 


Delaware, O. 


II. 


1878 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


III. 


1879 


Cincinnati, O. 


IV. 


1880 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


V. 


I88I 


Albany, N. Y. 


VI. 


1882 


Chicago, 111. 


VII. 


1883 


Providence, R. I. 


VIII. 


1884 


Cleveland, O. 


IX. 


1885 


New York City. 


X. 


i886> 


Boston, Mass. 


XL 


1887 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


XII. 


1888 


Chicago, 111. 


XIII. 


1889 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


XIV. 


1890 


Detroit, Mich. 


XV. 


1892 


Cleveland, O. 




1893 


Chicago, 111. 


XVI. 


1894 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


XVII. 


1895 


St. Louis, Mo. 


XVIII. 


1896 


Denver, Colo. 


XIX. 


1897 


New York City. 


XX. 


1898 


New York City. 


XXI. 


1899 


Cincinnati, O. 


XXII. 


1900 


Des Moines, la. 


XXIII. 


I90I 


Put-in-Bay, O. 


XXIV. 


1902 


Put-in-Bay, O. 


XXV. 


1903 


Asheville, N. C. 


XXVI. 


1904 


St. Louis, Mo. 


XXVII. 


1905 


New York City. 


XXVIII. 


1906 


Oberlin, O. 


XXIX. 


1907 


New York City. 


XXX. 


1908 


Washington, D. C. 


XXXI. 


1909 


Evanston, 111. 


XXXII. 


I9IO 


Boston, Mass. 


XXXIII. 


I9II 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


XXXIV. 


I9I2 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


XXXV. 


I9I3 


Cincinnati, O. 



AND NAMES OF THE 

Eben Tourjee 
James A. Butterfield 
Rudolf de Roode 
Fcnelon B. Rice 
Fenelon B. Rice 
Arthur Mees 
Edward M. Bowman 
Edward M. Bowman 
Smith N. Penficld 
Albert A. Stanley 
Calixa Lavallee 
Max Leckner 
William F. Heath 
Albert Ross Parsons 
John H, Hahn 
Edward M. Bowman 
Edward M. Bowman 
N. Coe Stewart 
Ernest R. Kroeger 
Herbert W. Greene 
Herbert W. Greene 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Arthur L. Manchester 
Arthur L. Manchester 
Rossetter G. Cole 
Thomas a Becket 
Edward M. Bowman 
Waldo S. Pratt 
Waldo S. Pratt 
Waldo S. Pratt 
Rossetter G. Cole 
Rossetter G. Cole 
Peter C. Lutkin 
George C. Gow 
Charles H. Famswortb- 



/' 



,J 



c* 
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